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DEBAL 

• 

There is a semblance of stage -setting in the record of 
Sind history, for. across its pages as across a stage flit creations 
that are with us awhile and then gone. Of their coming and 
of their going we have no* control ; spectators at the mercy 
of the play-wright we ‘ can rarely follow the life-line of a 
single one from its birth to its close. And in nothing is 
shown a greater disrespect for continuity than in the 
meteoric flashes that reveal for a time new centres of history, 
and the sudden eclipses that end their days. The origins of 
the major part of the ancient sites of the valley are lost in 
impenetrable obscurity. None can tell how or when arose 
Alor, Sehwan, Debal , or even the thirteenth century Bakhar, 
a^d the inability to say when the names of Mansura, Debal, 
and Alor are mere echoes from the dead is no less bewildering 
than the abruptness with which a Bahmanabad or a Damrilah 
disappears. In repeating in parvo these main characteristics 
tif a larger stage, Debal succeeds in offering us the tragedy 
o’f problems that baffle solution, and the ooniMy of errors in 
solving them. 

In the long drawn controversy as to the identity of 
Debal and its location there is no siflall element of humour. 
Great is 'the irony of ass uinplions that have 'justified both a 
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location at Karachi and near Tatha ; and. the interpretation of 
record that has made Dehal in succession an inland toAvn, a port 
upon ‘the sea, a town upon the Indus and a distant neighbour 
thereto. Among the many locations ‘ of old Dehal as a 
separate port tlierc is none not based upon an initial error of 
assumption, or an erroneous reading of record, and almost all, 
are vitiated by the assumption that the delta has always been 

‘ Lycatioiifc< of Debal t^athor roand Tatha or Karaohi. Tlioso Miat arc impressed 
by the sterile siirroimdiii*^^ of Debal, and seek a coastal port on llio assumption of an 
iinebangcd delta place it near Karachi. Bombiirah (llnglnis, Ranking) Karachi (Klliot) ; 
\icinity of Karachi (A. I'uriio.'?, Elpliiiistone). Others follow nativ. tradition atid lind 
it in Tatha (Burton, Pottingor, Sir A Bimies, Capl.. MacAliirdij, Deda Hochet.to, 
Kcnnoll^ \V. Hamilton). The same sites have been given to Dobal and Babmanabnd 
though both plactjs are. mentioned in the Chacliiiama (c.ff. , TAd’a Tatha ; Sir A Barnes’ 
Kalankot ; WiaaTs ’J’atha). More indf'pondent locations arc llaigh'a Kukar. Bnkera 20 
miles S. W\ of Tatha apparently assumed proven by Daraos ; Raverly near tlio shrine 
of Por P itbo at the fotd of the Makli bills. Raverty idcnlilies Sindi and Debal. Oimningbam 
and Foster identify it witli Laliribandar, Damos makes it a joint port with Simli. 

The eriors of assumittions in these locations arc many. Major Haigh assumes that 
all the deltah? xiorts wore originally inland, and so locates Dobal by calculation of 
measurements giv(in by the Arabs from other sites *an»l as be regards them from tho 
river’s mouth inland. Yot Ibii Daukul jmts Dobal 14)00 the sea and I bn Baluta Lahori 
upon the sea shore. 

Cunningham as.sumes tliat Debal "was on the Indus- -Setpiit.ar liis identilieation willi 
Luhribaiidar or ruin.s nearby 3’^ot tho Iskakhari xmts it west of tho mouth of the Miliran 
as does Ibii ITaukal Al Idrisi puts it six mih*s west of the month and earlier than all 
Al Masiidi ])uts it two days’ journoy west. From Hainiltou’s naming the I mins’ Divellao 
or seven mouths’ he makes the incorisefpn'nt deduction tjiat tlie river of Lahribandar 
and that of Debal Jj.rii one. Elliot })lace.s Debal near or at Karaehi on an assumption 
that ibo delta bias ev'Or been as it i.s. This eompels him U) .seek a stcuile hinterland 
near the sea to .suit tin* position of old Debal on the sea and the descriptions given of 
its surroundings by the Arab writc'rs. Cp. Ibn. Ilaukal. 

Debal is a confined ])l!i,ce (barren) but for the sake of trade' people take up Uieir 
dwelling there. They cultivate the land without irrigation. 

Debal is a poi>nU)us X)lace but. not fertile, ami is inhabited merely ^because it i.s a 
harbour for tbr vessels of Sind and other parl.s. (Al Idrisi.) 

Wlioii Rai Dahir be.'ird of its fall (711 A.U.) ho made light of it saying it was a place 
iubabiterl ^'y low ]»eoplc and traders. 

M.b. Dames Duarte Barbosa) makes a joint jiort out (d Deval and Bindi rnd 

jputs Dewal wb«*re Haigb jdaces it. Ir.ihribandar ho ])iits in the c.xtrome (^ast of the delta. 
Ileahons lr»r any one of the.so locations which result in accex)tiTig as soxiarate towns each 
and avi'ry of i.bc* x>lsices immtionod in record arc not given. As I have shown in the text 
Tiahribandur could never have beep in the alluvial oast of the Delta. 

The niaj>.s of the sovontoentli and cigl^toeiith eenturics have a location of Doval which 
is comparatively unbalanced by written record. Barbosa puts Dial in tJio sovereignty of 
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)nuch as it is to-day. Equally confusing are the respectivis 

« • 

identities of’ Tatha, Debal, Sindi, Lahribandav, and the 
solutions offered to reduce their mini her ; the coramoh but 
now discredited identification of Tatha and Debal ; that of 
Debal and Sindi by Raverty ; of Debal and Lahribandar by 
jOunningham and Eoster ; of Sindi and Lahrilmndar by Irvine 
and Yule, and again the recognition of all four by IMr. Dames. 
The very mass of error and conflict alone would justify an 
attempt to reach simplicity.. 

By way of introduction to a subject with many 
difficulties, let’us.turn to a century, the .seventeenth, in which 
we have happily a fund of contemporary evidence as to the 
identity of the ports of the Indus delta, ’ from ti’avellers and 
historians who write of personal experience. The author of 
the Tarikh-i-Tahiri went to Tatha in 1006 A. D. for his 
education and at Tatha lived part of his later life. In 
1086 the ‘ Discovery ’ landed Eremlen and Fordcr at 
Laurebandar : in 105-1* Tavernier arrived at Sindi at the 
mouth of the river : ohe year later Manucci landed at the 
port of Sindi and thence reached the towns of Sindi and 
Tatha; in 1099 Hamilton travelled with peril, for his caravan 
was attacked, from Ijahribandar to Tatha. In addition this 
century furnishes the reports of the East India Company’s 
factors at Tatha, 

Now all these authorities agree in describing one port 
only other than Tatha, with factorie.s of two or three 


Persia; Hamilton puts Debal in Makran tho former iiiculcntally makes the Tndn.s come 
from tho Euphrates anil tho latter makes it enter Iho (lult* of Cambay. Tii maps it is 
fr'^qnonliy located in Makraii. The location is inseparable from tho erroneous idea that 
tl^e river of Debal was a diiVoreiit rivei from the Fndiis -Sir Thomas Roe correeted the 
Garcia da- Orta almost a century earlier wrote t^iab the 1’ do is called by the 
•latives Diul, yet Mandelslo refused an idontilicaiion of Van Siuschoties Aio de Diul with 
the Indus and Debal continued to be put in Makran wilIi a river of its own up to tho 
nineteeutli century, A location based upon a belief that iho Indus entered tho sea in 
ilio Gulf of Cambay, and upon recollection that tlio liintorbind of old Debal was desert 
and that this was not to bo found in tho alluvial precincts of the later parts, is au 
oxtravaprance of tradition that does not cafi for ileLailcd criticism. • 
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nationalities. The distances of Lahribsndar from the sea, 
and again from Tatha given by the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, by 
Fremlen, and Hamilton are too similar to those given by 
Manucci to Sindi to make doubtful an identification ^ of 
Sindi and Lahribandar. A further simplification of the 
number of ports is a result of the various reports made, 
of the landing ® of Sir Robert Shirley and others in Sind 
in 1613 A. D ; for Paynton the master of the ship that carried 
them names the port Hiul ; Kerridge reporting a little later the 
landing calls the port Laurebandar, as does also Withington, 
who on hearing of the same proceeded overland from Surat 
in an ill-fated attempt to help the new arrivals. The 


* Sindi as. Lahribandar. 

Tarikh-i-Tahiri. Lahribandar one day from sea, two days from Tatha. 

Fromlen. „ 14 miles up river. 

Hamilton. „ Six leagues from sea, forty mile* . 

Manucci. Sindi 12 hours up river r»G „ 

Sindi is put by Terry (1618) at tho mouth of the main current of the river, i.e., at the 
mouth of tho same branch a.s Lahribandar. Fordor describing landing at Baiidarlarryo 
says they sighted high nigged land to the west of Cindy (lOIL'S). There was possibly a 
small anchorage called Sindi or something like it at tho very mouth of tho river ; 
Manucci writes of Dara Shukoh crossing tho river from tho port to tin) town of Sindi ; 
John Spiller (1646) writes from Sindy iload which ia distinct from Laliribandnr Olandar). 
Others locate a small village at the actua moutii o .rno river, o.ij., larikh-i-Tahiri. 
Sornmiani ; Fromlen a poor fisher town ; Hamiltcm puts a Sindi Tower at the mouth. 
Fremlen has also a * Sin da Road' distinct from Lahribandar. No oriental historian to 
ray knowledge uses tho title Sindi as the name of a port ; by Europeans it is frequently 
used to indicate Tatha and Lahribandar alike (vid. The Engli.‘«h Factories in India, 
W. Foster, 1618-94] and occasionally an anchorage but not areal port at the mouth of tho 
river, 

Paynton calls In’s Diul tho Luwrobandar of Kerridge and Withington also Diulsindo. 

Thevonot also Diul-Sind. Sidi Ali Kapudan identifies Lahori and Dial Sind. 

• * In November 1613 tho Expedition arrived at Laurebandor the port of Sinda 

and tberf3 disembarked Sir Robert Shirley and his company... Letters Received by too 
E. 1. Co., Vol. II, No. 165. Thomas Kerridgo to th6 E. 1. Co., 20th September 1614, * 

* Boats were .sent from Dial for convoying to tho ambassadors good and people... Tata, a 
groat citie one dayes journey from, Diul, both cities standing in tho Great Mogolls 
Doioinions the ship was riding about four or five miles from tho River's mouth from 
whence they had fifteen miles to tho city or town of Diiil... they went through the city 
to the oustlo." 1’he party proceeding from DvU to Tatha were brought back and * carried 
Itwft/ prisoners to Diulsindo.’ 
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evidence, in fact, .that Lahribandar \ was the only deltaic 
port at this time other than Tatha is overwhelming. Its 
pre-eminence is shown by Mir Ma’asum’s inscription of its 
name, as one of the dependent cities of the Emperor Akbar 
in a recess cut in a hill of Kandahar and at least the importance 
of its position by the reservation to the Emperor of 
Hindusthan of its castle town in the Treaty of 17H9 wdth 
Nadir Shah , 

Still more than this 4;he record of this century permits 

of a location of Tiahribandar with every appearance of 

• • 

probable accuracy. The landing from the ‘ Discovery ’ of 
Fremlen and Eorder gives us a description of the river’s 
mouth near Laliribaudar ; we are told that before reaching 
anchorage they sighted high dill's that in the light appeared 
to the west as chalk cliffs, and passed an island entered in the 
charts as ‘Camel’ the coast itself at the river’s mouth low- 
lying without ‘a distinguishing feature save a single tree. 
Over sixty years later Hamilton in very similar manner 
describes the difhculty of finding the mouth of a river, which 
had only a wliitoned tower over a tomb as a guiding mark ; 
and adds the further information that the port had a fort 
mounted guns, to protect its trade from the attacks of 
Baluchi and Makrani robbers to the west. There are here, 
accordingly, several fairly precise indications as to the 
location of Lahribandar ; it was Avithin sight of cliffs or hills 

* Yi(l. Tnformaiion given hy Sir Edward Micliclborne in intrrvit*w with Co. as cnt«?red 
in Court minutes of Jnnuury 2Ctl), 1007-8. ‘Lawrioin tlic Bay of tho River S^Muliir 
Sir Tlionias Uf-rbert Tatha... upon the ocean she has Laurebandar.* Jnliii Jour<lniii, left 
England in E. T. Co. Fourth Voyage. The Commanders had instructions if Surat was 
unsafe to have recourse to Ijaribaiulnr at tlie mouth of the Indus, 

* Thevenot distinguishes the most Southern Town Diyl, Diiil-Siiid ; ‘ licretobeforo called 
iTobil* from Loiirebandar which is three days’ journey from Tatha upon the sea. Thevenot 
however never visited Sind ; Ta verifier did at the same time that Tlicvcnot was in 
India (1660-0), ho arrived at Siiuli and speaks only of Sindi and Tatha. It is always 
necessary in iiiter]>roting accounts of the deltaic ports to separate the records of personal 
experioiico from those of hearsay ; Hamilton an aifthority as to the part he knew 
between Lahribandar and Tatha is none wlfen he speaks of, Debal in Makrun, or a 
second branch of the Indus debouching in the Gulf of Cambay. . 
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itself on a formless shore at the mouth ofn a river that was 

presumably the river of Debal, as the ‘ Camel ’ island can 
€ 

hardly be other than the ‘ Camcllo ’ island that appears in so 
many maps; and in the early English translation of Van 
Linschoten at the mouth of the river of Debal. It is quite 
impossible to satisfy these conditions of location by any 
situation in the alluvial stretches of the eastern delta; and 
, only possible somewhere along the edge of the rocky desert, 
that in the Karachi district adjoins ow the north the deltaic 
accretions of lower levels. 

In yet one more respect the seventeenth century enables 
us to reach assurance where so much is doubt. In the 
extensive use of the name ‘ Sindi’ ' is a refutation of much 
error. In 1031 Philip Lukaszoon speaks of the Brouwer- 
shaven being sent to ‘ Tata named Sindi in the charts ’ ; 
Tavernier speaks of Sindi as the capital of the province of 
Tatha, i.e., as Tatha itself. Sindi 'is used by Manucci and 
Bernier to indicate the town of Lahribandar, and by Manucci 
a separate anchorage at the mouth of tlie river. And similar 
in detail is the use of the name Sinda. Methwold in a letter 
of 1030 writes of ‘ Tatha nfias Sinda,’ Kerridge speaks of 
Laurebandar as the port of Sinda, i.e., of Tatha ; Eremlen 
speaks of Tatha as Scinda ; in 1029 the Committee receives a 
report that Synda (Tatha) is soliciting the Surat president to 
found a factory there. The same name is also used though 
not quite so frequently for Lahribandar, whilst when the 
port of Synda or a ship of Synda is mentioned in the letters 

' Mir Mii’asnin spoaks? of a hill at Kandahar with a rucess cut by order of Emperor 
Babtir. ‘ Whe n I visited the spot it came into iny head that T would iiiHcribo big 
(Huneivmi’'') name there, as \vcil as that of bis am^ust son with thoir thousands of tributary 
cities and kiri«?dom.s like Kandahar ami K«ibu1. 1 thoreforo sent for some stone«eiittors and 
enfrravers froiri Bakhar and had the names of these kings engraved with those of thoir 
dependent cities and j'rovinces from Bengal to Bandar Laliorb from Kabul and Ghazni to 
the I'ekhau without any' omirtsion. It took nearly four years to complete this work.* 

‘ The castle and tow'n of Lahril|p.ndar, with all the countries to tho oast of the river 
Attok. the Water of Sind and Naln Bankra shall as formerly belong to tho Empire of 
HindoistaiL * [Treaty of Nadir Shah, 1739]. 
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and reports of the Company’s presidents, factors and captains 
it is not alvviays possible to say whether Tatha or Laliribandar 
is meant.- 

Now the Tarikh-i-Ma’asumi is dubbed ignorant by Elliot 
because its author speaks of Laliribandar and Tatha as both , 
called Debal, but this is at the beginning of the century when 
there is ample proof that in European use ‘ Sindi ’ was similarly 
employed as a name for these two. This duplication of 
‘Sindi’ also makes seem less strange the statement of the 
Tuhfat-ul-Kiram that Eandar-Lahori was of old called 
Bandar-Debal, for with the Persian izafat in its proper place, 
becoming Bandar-I-I)ebal, Bandar Debal may mean .cither 
the port Laliribandar, port Diul or Sindi, or again the port 
belonging to the town of Tatha called equally Debal or Sindi 
(Sinda). 

Yet more than this, this indiseriminating use of the 
names ‘Sindi’ a’nd ‘Sinda’ weakens the conclusion of Air. Poster 
that Debal and Laliribandar were one. In support of this 
conclusion he remarks that in the early English accounts 
reference is made only to the one (Diul) or the other 
(Lahribandar), never to both ; that it seems incredible that 
there could have been at the same time two cities at the 
mouth of the Indus each serving as a port of Tatha, and each 
containing a Portuguese factory, and that the port which 
Paynron calls Diul, Withington and Kerridge call 
Ijowribandar. Now Diul is but one half of Diul-Sindi, and 
if the use of Diul as a name for Lahribandar is support for 
an identification of these two places, the common use of Sindi 
(Sinda) the other half of Diul-Sindi, equally justifies an 
assumption that Debal and Tatha Avere one. 

’ It is easier now to turn to the detailed record of Debal 
itself. Of the survival of* the name Debal up to recent times 
there D no doubt. The instructions of the East India 
Company’s Committee to Pemell and again to Sir Henry 
Middleton in 1610 suggest *th6 founding -of a factory at 
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Dabul ; Paynton as related above calls DiUl the port at which 
Sir Robert Shirley landed in 1613 ; Crow the British Agent ' 
at Tatha in 1799 writes of Tatha as Debal Sindi and even two 
ruined sites in the delta of the same name ; Major Raverty * 
the staunchest advocate of the triple identity of Tatha*, Debal, 
aiul I^hvibandar (piotes the landing of the author of the 
Jahanara at Debal in 1567, and the statement of the 
Khalasat-ut-TaM'ar ikh that Debal was the chief port of 

t 

' Major Jlavorfc}'’^ notes on Debal, Tatha and Laliribandar spito their lo.iriiin." are 
umronvinciiig. Flo phiecs the last on the Bhagar branch of the fndiis and accepts its 
position thereon in the seventeenth century as some 20 miles from the mouth j ho 
emphasises that the Lahari of I bn Batiiba was at a junetion of thi"» river with the sea east- 
ward of Debal ; he also in places accepts from A1 Beruni a distance of twelve farsakhs 
between Debal and Lohearaui. Inconsistent Avith this lie dclinitely locates Debal Jioar l*ir 
ratlio, j.c , East of any possible port at the month of the Bhagar, and having in oiio place 
read the tivelve farsakhs of A1 Beruni as measured from Debal to Loharani, ho elsc?wliero 
roads it as between Debal and the most eastern luoiitb (Kohrai) of the Indus rejecting 
altogether apparently the reading of Loharani. 

His precise incasuroment of Debal from Tatha is a misreading of Paynton’s account, 
for the latter does not say that Dial was tifteeri miles from Tatha but that distance from 
the river’s mouth. His examples of the survival of Debal as more than a name are 
unforlunato. Sir Thomas Herbert did not land at Dial but at Swallcy Road; Paynton’s 
Dili! is most certainly Lahribandiir as is also 'J’c‘rry’s ‘ Sindoo,’ Thevenot cannot bo 
balanced against the autliority of those who visited Sind, nor the Khalasat-at-Tawarikh 
against that of the resident Jiistorians of Sind. 

-Tatha and Debal : — 

Major Raverty who believes Debal existed after the foundation of Tatlia can givo 
authentic references to the? former u]) to 1221 A.D., when Sultan Jalaliiddin invaded 
lower Sind It is then significant that ho h.as no instance of Debal to offer after this date 
until 1.507 A.D., i « , on his assiimjition that Dobal survived u[> to the end of the scveiiteonth 
century there is a silence of some. SoO years in the record of Dobal. 

As regards Tatlia ho assumes from Ibn Batata’s sihjnce as to tho cxistonco of Tatha 
when ho was at Lahriba’idar in 133.3-1 that Tatha did not then exist; like Major Haigh ho 
finds the first reference to Tatha in Barrii’s account of tho pursuit to Tatha and tho banks 
of the Indus of the rebel Taghi by the Sultan Muhaminnd Shah in 13.51. Raverty further 
says that T.atlia Avas founded by the son Of Jam Unar who horn the title of Bani-i-Tatha 
or ‘ Eonnder of 'fatha * .'ind succeeded Jam Junati in 13‘lB-.50 A.D. 

Batuta apparcnlly only describes the places he visited as be kept to the river ; 
perhaps Tatha was a place to avoid in 1333, may bo it AVas not on the river. Tho existonc.e 
of a title HO distinctive as * Founder oP Tatha * aa'ouM make very difficult of explanation tho 
subsequent obacurity as to tho origin of Tath.'i, and the (*roditing of its foundation by tho 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri, tlio author of wfiich was a Sanimah and a resident of Tatha, to Jam Nindo 
at the end of tin? fifteenth century. Furtfier tlfan this the Torikh-i-Firoz Shaht of Shamsi 
Siraj Alif, the author of which know tho court of tho Emperor Firoz Shah if nob tho sites 
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Sind in the days qf Aurangzeb. 'Ihe survival of the name, 
however, does not prove the survival of the city, and of even 
'plausible proof that the city continued after 1350 there* would 
seem to be none. In the seventeenth century there.is certainly 
no reference to a Debal by those who knew themselves the 
, ports of the delta, save by Hamilton, and he placing Debal 
in Makran beyond the limits of his personal experience, 
demonstrates that he too knew of no Debal in the delta. 


of hi.s campaign in the [ntlns delta, says that the hroihor of Jam Unarana Bahiniya 
(the laittjr the iiar^e that by reasoM of its many" variant readings in MSB. Jlnvorty makes 
into ‘ Bail! * or ‘ Fonndej*^) 'vvoro taken as hostages to Delhi, A\hero they had a Tatha 
palaoo at Uu'ir disposal ; that Hk' former was sent b;u*k lo Tatha to quell a rebellion but 
that the latter nev'cr saw •Tatha autain, as when later he iorrwas st un back with the present 
of an umbrella, ho tliod on tlie way ; The ‘ Bani ’ or ‘ Fomidor ’ ihin fades away into a 
personal name of ii chief. 

'Po Tatha 1 w'ould give a mucdi earlier date limn 1350; t'veii (hin 1333 the date of 
Ibn Hal Ilia’s visit to Sind. To leave confomporary history for the luomejit there is tpiile a 
considerable amount of. liiatoric record tif various value rlmt as8o< ialcs Tatha with the 
campaigns of emperors earlier tlian Suitan Mahomed Slmh Tagblak Hadaoui says that 
the eldest son of the Dmp(‘ror (.Thiyay/^uddin (1121)0-1286) contpiered Tatha and Dnmrilah ; 
traditions that ooniiect Tatha with Sultan Alauddin are more numerous ; tlie 'ruhfat-ul- 
Kirarn brings in this Sultan to aipe out the Sumr.ahs; the Taiikh-i-Ma’asuini also 
brings him to Tatha, whilst to-d.iy there remain as an objtM t of worship at Tatha the 
reputed tombs of seven royal Sumrali dames >vbo conunitted «.uiei<le rather th.in Fall into 
his hands Hut what i.s gn*al«'r than there is the testimony of the 'Parikh-i-Firoz Sluihi 
of Bharnsi Siraj, Describing the defeat of the Jams of Tnthn in 13t)2 bv Sultan Firoz 
Shah he wriics thus ; ‘ Tatha. ha<l been a source of trouble to the sov'cn-idans of Delhi over 

aince the «lays of Sultan Muizzuddiii. . The splendid army of Sultan Alauddin liad marched 
towards Tatha, but the dilficulty of the enterprise had rendered I he atltunpl abortiv’. 
Sultan Maharninad Shah Taghlak lost his life in the same country.’ 

llere then is evidence tii.il Tn the roign of Firoz Shah Tatha rraditinually had a 
hiatory'^ I hat took it back to tin* time of Sultan Ala-ud-diii (1296-1315) if not into the liays 
of Debal (1182 .\.D.) ; and this evidence with that t»f Harni is the earliest referoiu'C to 
Tatha. 

The Gazetteer of Sind relates that even in 139S Tatha was not built though historians 
used the name; nppaioully the evidence of the Tuhfat-ub Kiram completed 1767 or later 
a«(l for the most part a collection of legends is preferred to that of Harni who aciompauiod 
rjuUan Mahomed Shah to Tatha in 1350. * 

The Tarikh-i-Fiioz Shahi of Harni says Taghi went to Tatha and Damrilah ; that the 
Sultan Mahomed Shah followed with intention of humbling the Siimralis wdio had given 
him protection 

The Tarikh-i-Ma’asiimi says Taghi conspired with the ^iimriihs, and that Saltan Firoz 
Shah fought two battles with thorn before Taghi fled, and lie himself was able to retire 
to Delhi. 


9 . 
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When exactly the old Debal ceased to be is not easy to 
say. In 1205 Nasiruddin Kabajah possessed himself of Sind^ 
as far 'as the coast, but Debal under a Sumrah chief remained 
in semi-independence. In 1224 the same Sumrah chief left 
Debal in flight before the Sultan Jalaluddin, and this is, Major 
Haigh considers, one of the latest if not the latest notice of , 
Debal. It is thus a Sumrah possession that it fades from 
record, and egomet I have little doubt that the end of Debal 
is wrapped in obscurity, because it. is one incident in that 
conflict of Sumrah and Sammali which is presented to us in 
melodramatic manner and with a pleiititudo of fictions. 

Whatever tlie year in which Debal ceased as a city known 
to itself, it is significant that it has been left for the nineteenth 
century to quarrel over its remains. From the middle of the 
fourteenth century onwards native record has no doubts; no 
ruins in the delta are pointed out as those of the great Debal, 
more famous as it liad been perhaps as a place of pilgrimage 
even than as an emporium of wealth, but Tatha is unani- 
mously hailed as heir to the glory of Debal. As one of the 
cities of the accui’sed Sumrahs it is hard too to think that, 
had its days been ended by earthquake, sack or even natural 
decay, the Sammali historian would have failed to point his 
inevitable moral, or sing his paean of victory. The very sites 
of the Sumrah cities we are told by the example of Muhammad 
Tut were held accursed ; the cultivation of the Sumrahs was 
allowed to go to waste, and the waste of their time became in 
turn fertility itself under the Sammahs. There seems there- 
fore no reason why the Samraah should have spared the 
memory of Debal had it really not survived. 

Surviving after the foundation of Tatha Debal must of 
necessity have been Tatha or Lahribandar, and as the use of 
Dial and Sindi (Sinda) in duplicate for both Tatha and 
Lahribandar would support either the one identification or the 
other, it is on more general grounds that the question must 
be decided. 
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In the position I Jiave given to liahribandar’, a position 
accepted by the advocates of its identity wifh Debal, to assume 
that at a time when tlie sovereignty of Sind extended well 
west of its present bounds, Debal was built forty miles west 
of the site subsequently occuyued by Tatha, is to raise a further 
question why the greater facilities afforded by the coast of 
Karachi were neglected although so near. To assume on the 
other hand that Lahribandar was built as successor to Debal, 
which an expanding delta had left far inland, is to ’explain its 
situation at the mouth of a river still communicating with the 
more ancient pex^t, for the historic superceding of port by port 
in the delta is a slow process of succession; the new port is 
always built ere the ol(l one has entirely decayed, and the 
inheritance of the past is surrendered gradually. 

* Lahribandar ; 

Tbii BatuLa visited Ljlhari in ; iie piitis it at the Tiioufh ul' the Sind ri\( r upon the 
sea shore. Beyond s^yin^^ it lias a. larijo harbour ho j^ive.s of it no detailed (Jesen[»tion. 
A! Bcriiiii (or Ilashiduddiii) in tlio ‘ hidika’ has u Ijaharaiii for wliieli ho trives a synonyni 
Lohaniyah ; llie Arabic text ot\tho Miidika’ .siiifi^osts tliat Dehal is in land and on tho main 
highway from Makraii to Cambay and a convouioiii site from wliich to detail the distances 
of coastal and other places, intt'ralios Lolmrani, 

1 do not know of any subsctpnmt immlion of babribandur for two coiituries. The 
Tarikli-i-Masunii says the Khan-i-Khanan went to Lahribandar to see Ihe sea. tho Tarikh-i 
Tahiri tliat the Portuguese who sacked Tatha in lotio A. 1). l.anded at Lahrihandar. Frornleii 
(H).3r>) write.? of it as a well-inhahited town but it.--’ Ijonsc.s as built of nind and sticks in 
a manner that made it a wonder they did not fall; llamilton ( 1000) describes it as a 
village of a hundred houses of mud and crooked sticks but witb a largi' stone fort. 

Between 1334 when it was <01 the soa and tho sixtcimth century it had shared the fate of 
all tho deltaic ports drawn from an advancing delta. Though loostdy doscribt d often by tho 
Company’s servants as at the mouth of the Indus it was at the beginning of tho seventeenth 
jontury already some 14 miles from tlio sea, and a small village on tlie coast had a guard 
incl Mirbandar which regulated the passing of vessels of the river. Gomrnunication by 
iho river with that village or higher up witli Tatha remained ditluMilt ; tlio Tarikh-i-Tahiri 
lescribos tho cominunicatioii with the sea as a small unfordable chaniiol. Frenilen writes 
rf tho dangerous bar that was really only passable when the land winds between October 
ind mid-February kept it smooth j Spiller (IG IC) reports the diliiculty in getting goods in 
mats from Tatha to Lahribandar as untjl the tido is met half- way between the water in 
ilaces is not a foot deep and boats have to be drawn by mere strengtli on poles ; Moshwold 
lUudes to it being more frequent for boats to come down from Tatha to Lahribandar than 
•o go upstream. « 

The importance of separating tho rpcordg of experience from those that perpetuate 
•raditions of the past is very clearly demonstrated by tho conilicting accounts tho an* 
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There remains the identification of Tatha and Dehal, and 
in this regard the evidence of native history has been somewhat , 
unfairly treated, for in scorning the evidence of the Tarikh-i- 
Ma’asumi and the Tuhfat-ul-Kiram, the duplicate use of Sindi 
and Sinda was forgotten, and the perils of the Persian izafat 
were not avoided. In crediting moreover Fcrisbta with the sin , 
of misleading generations, the Aveight of evidence in his sup- 
port has been overlooked, for the evidence that reads backwards 
into the times of old Dehal the name of Tatha evincing as 
it does a prevalent belief that the two were one — 'is not oven 
confined to those that wrote on Sind, and without going into the 
respective value as historical material of tliis or that record, 
it is sufficient to appraise rightly j;he mass of testimony to a 
belief that Tatha was Dehal. 

Before Ferishta there is Abu Fazl who makes Tatha 
synonymous with Dehal, and puts Lahribandar in the sirkar of 
Tatha ; there is Mir Ma’sum who recognises 6nly Tatha and 
Lahribandar Avith the common appellation of Dehal. In the 
Bhatti annals Tod has given evidence from the bardic history 


olioragu find Ijarboiirago afforded by Lahribandar in Iho seventociifdi coiitnry. 'I’lie dangers 
of its approach arc constantly oni])habised in the reports of tho Company’s factors ; sliijvs 
that lie thoro again arc ‘ subject to the worm *; Tavernier (February lCo4) was compelled 
by high sous to have iho anchorage and seek moorings six leagues away ; the English ships 
(1635) could not find tlieir way in without the aid of Portuguese frigates, against all tin's 
unmisi-akable proof of tho diflicultios and dangers of the ancliorage of Lahribandar tho ro 
aro accounts that 1 l.hiiik merely represent a littjrnry survival of traditions when 
Lahribandar had as it had in eenturios before a fine li!irl)our. The only other explanation 
of conHicting accounts is to assume a great change in a few years. At the beginning of 
the century Sir Edwaril Micdiolbornc (1607-8) infurined the Company that * Laurie’ had a 
* good 11 arbor in saffetio ’ ; Nicholas Withington writes that it lias *a fair road wdtlioat 
the river’s mouth, clear of worms ’ and Theveuot (1060) says it has *a bettor Hoad for ships 
than any other place in the Judies.’ 

Yet the evidr nec as to the silting up of tho river’s mouth is considerable. Anrangzeho 
attempted to ojKMi a new port, which Spiller and Serisener (1652) name CuckerhaUah. 
In the very sumo year that Tlievonot landed at Snrat, Tavernier landed in Sind ; h^ 
describes tho dangerous shallows formed by silt and testifies to the decay in the trade 
of Tatha. In the latter rcaijcct ’J’hevcnot endorses his account of the diversion of the river 
traffic that erstwhile wont frqpi Lahore to Tatha j of the partial decay of Lahore and 
Multan in consequence of the damage doi^ to trade by the extra cost now entailed in 
taking goods via Agra by land from Lahore to Surat. 
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of Jasalmir of the ap,plication of the name Tatha to a capital 
^of the twelfth century. In the Ras Mala again Forbes has 
collected many a story that carries Tatha back even to the 
days of Bahmanabad. The Munatakhabu-i-Tawarikh is yet 
another example of this backward reading of history, for long 
.before Tatha was founded it speaks of that city in the thirteenth 
century where other authority would have written of Debal; 
and definitely aIlud(5S to the synonymity of the two. 

One might, in fine, , multiply much illustration of the 
belief that Tatha was Delxil, but this evidence has been so 
generally discrecyted of late that any independent corrobora- 
tion of it is welcome. Now Dcbal fades away from record 
coupled mysteriously with the name of Damrilah,* and as a 
stronghold of the Sumrahs, and it is therefore singular that 
Tatha in its early historic mention is likewise coupled with the 
same Damrilah, and first appears in connection with the 
Sumrahs. For* the incident of the llight of the rebel Taghi 
from Gujrat to Tatha and Damrilah as given by Barni, who 
accompanied the Fmperor Mahamad Taghlak in his fatal 
advance to the Indus, provides this continuity of detail which 
can hardly be accidental. 

To the evidence that Tatha the Samniah capital of lower 
Sind was at one time a Sumrah posses, sion ; that it is first 
mentioned with Damrilah as was Debal, another Sumrah 
city ; that of its founding there is no more authentic record 

• 

' Damrilah is one of the puzzles of Sind record Like Bakhar it does not appear till 
the 13th century. It then invariably appears coupled with Debal j so coupled it is inen- 
iionod by the Tabahat-i-Nasiri, the Jahan Kushu and the Jamiut Tawarikh of Enshiduddiii ; 
when Tatha first appears in Barni’s account of tho Emperor Mahomed Shah’s pursuit of 
the rebel Taghi into Sind, it is orpially straugely coupled with Tatha, I know of no 
Jlnstance of its mention alono by any writer of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
though the Muntakhabu-i-Tawarikh of Badaoi writes ^f the conquest of Dafnrila by the 
* eldest son of the Sultan Ghiyasiidditi. Major Raverty in one passage identifies it 
with the ruins found by Ibu Batata near Lohari, an i den till cation made impossible by tho 
later mention of Damrilah in the account of Taghi’5 rebellion ; elsewhere lie places it near 
Shakhrpur in the Shekbandar sub-diviaiou, where local traditions certainly still point to 
tho debris of the rosidenoes of Sumrali chiefs ainoug them of Chauisar whoso name history 
and legend alike associates with Debal. * 
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than there is of the end of Debal ; and i^e discovery by Mr. 
Gousens on the Makhli Hills of the remains of a fine Hindu 

t 

templb and it is difidcult to avoid a conclusion that here was 
really the Debal of old. 

And now in envoi to touch finally upon th& confused 
identities of Tiitha, Lahribandar, 8indi and Debal. Mr. Dames 
the latest writer (1918) to theorise upon their respective sites, 
makes of Lahribandar a port in the far east of the delta, and 
of Debal and Sindi a joint port on both sides of the western 
estuary of the river. In the record of the maps of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, inde*ed, support can be found 
for even this solution which the whole weight of written 
experience would seetn to render highly improbable. 

It matters not for the moment whether 'I'atha was Debal 
or not; it suffices that the Ain-i-Akbari, the Tarikh-i-Tahiri, 
the Tarikh-i-Ma’asumi and the Tuhfat-ul-Kiram ; of these 
three acquainted with Sind, and two residesrts of the delta, 
recognise no Debal apart. It matters not equally whether 
Sindi is Lahribandar or not, it is enough' that no single travel- 
ler or factor who knew the Indus’ mouths alludes to more 
than one port subsidiary to Tatha. Paynton may have his 
Diul ; Tavernier and Manucci their Sindi, Hamilton and others 
their Lahribandar ; the quotient remains the saine — one capital 
and one port. And over these hangs a common name, for 
Sindi is but a name in duplicate; the silence of native record 
as to the existence of any port of that name when Europeans 
speak of it so freely must be conclusive. 

The problem of the deltaic ports that looms so intricate as 
one examines the maps of the early editions of Bernier, as one 
follows the location of Lahribandar now east and now west 
now south of Tatha, ‘as again bemused and bewildered one 
attempts in vain to fix even the approximate position of dupli- 
cate names, is in fact the simpler one of deciding whether, 
after the foundation of Tatha the apcient Debal survived in 
Tatha or in Lahribandar. And ‘though it may be that there 
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was no survival into the fourteenth centurv, hut that Debal 
fell in the conflict of Sumrah and Sammah, if it survived the 
probabilities seem considerably stronger that it was Tatha than 
Lahrihandar. To place much weight upon the details of 
Al-Beruni*s account of the Delta is perhaps rash, hut the 
Indika ’ mentions Lahrihandar and Debal at the same time, 
and the distance given from the one to the other of twelve 
farsakhs is that which Manucci and Hamilton place between 
Sindi or Lahrihandar and Tatha. But beyond this there is 
nothing in the location of Lahrilmndar near the Kohistan that 
suggests the sanctity of ancient Debal, whilst around the 
Makhli Hills contiguous to Tatha, there linger to-day traditions 
of Buddhist times, that still provide a locus genii, whilst their 
summit carries memories of a great temple such as might 
have gi’aced Debal. 

J. Abbot. 
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ITINERARY OF OU-K’ONG’ (751-790) 

(By Dr. Sylvain Le'vi and E. CnAVANNKS : a tmmlation) 

[It is a pity that tbe average Iiulian student is not familiar with ther 
names of Chinese Travellers, besides those of Faliien, Iliuen-Tsang 
and It-Sing. There were othi*i* travellers who came to India from China. 
Of these. Dr. Levi has published accounts of Wangi^Hiuent’se and 
Ou-K’ong. Ill the present paper, we give the account of Ou-K’ong 
who came to India in the second ' half of Mie eighth century A.D, We 
hope that our readers will find much new information in this account 
of the travels of a Buddhist Pilgrim. — Translator,^ ^ 

• 

Introduction 

The Japanese Edition of the Tripitaka ofTeted to the Society 
Asi-atique, hy one of its old members, M. llya«on Fujishima, 
contains a good number of new texts, which do not figure 
in the Chinese Editions of the Buddhist Collection. They are 
incorporated in the Edition of Corea, some copies of which 
are still preserved in Japan. (V. Bunyiu Nanjio, A Catalogue 
of the Chinese Translations of the Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, 
1883, Introd., p. xxiv). In Volume XV of the bo.x XXII is 
found a Sfitra, unknown till now ; the Daga-hala-sutro. That 
text, very short, hardly of a page and a half, is preceded 
by a long introduction, entitled — Ta-Vang-tcheng-ynen-dn-i- 
che-ti’teng-king-ki — “ Memoir on a new translation of Daqa- 
bhumisdtra, etc., executed in the Tcheng~yuen period (785- 
804) of the great Tang Dynasty.” The author proposes to 
relate the circumstances which justify and explain that 
translation and which guarantee its authenticity : he is thus 
naturally led to recount the biography of the personage who ' 
brought the original Sanskrit texts to China. The monk 
Ou-fC mg who at first bore, in the order, the name of Fa-kie 
, • • 

^ ‘ It appeared originally in the Journal Asialique in 1895 (Sept.-Oct.). 
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(Dharma Dhatu), ^was born in 730, started in 751 to the 
Western countries and returned only after an absence of 40 
'years (790). In the interval, he visited Central Asia, and 
India, as a zealous pilgrim rather than as an intelligent 
observer. Not a good scholar without doubt, he was obliged 
to apply to others for interpreting the sAtras, which he 
brought, as well as for writing his reminiscences, and for 
improving his titles. His long travels have been not a little 
instructive. He has seen much, but he has not retained much. 
Though his notes are meagre and dry, yet they do not fail to 
interest us. •They give* us a glimpse into the state of Central 
Asia in a troubfed and obscure, period. They illumine the 
unexpected prospbrity and vigour of Buddhism in those regions 
on the evo of the day whoii the faith disappears. They reveal 
an All-Turkish supremacy, which can hardly be suspected, 
even over the border of India and of Afganistan. If Ou-TCong 
remains far behind Hiouen-Tsang and even Fahien, his bio- 
graphy at least forms a ' precious complement and a natural 
sequel to the gallery "“of eminent monks who went to search 
for the law (Dharma) in the western country in the time of 
great Pemg Dynasty.” 

Song-kao seng-tchoan {C<ttalogm, Nanjio, 1495) gives in 
Chapter III, 13th biography, a notice about Ou-K'ong, 
evidently extracted from the Memoir, which we translate. 
The same compilation gives in Chapter XV, 19th biography, 
aq exhaustive notice about Yuen-Tchao, the author of that 
memoir. 


The new translations of Ohe-ti-kmg (Daqa-bhumi Sdtra), 
of Hoei‘hiam.g'liien~king [Bhavasamkrarti (?) Shtra] and of 

Che-li-king (DaQa-bala Sdtra),* — it is the 9ramana Ou-E^ong, 

• 

' — the sutra of feho ten earth,” perhaps Da^;a-bhu7nuMra$, was tninslatcd 

before in Chinese between 384 and 417, bj Kumarjiva and Bnddhaya^ns in collaboration, 
nuder the title of Che-tchou-khig (Nanpoy 105), and formed a section of Buddhava^ 
tamsaha-Siitra [(Ch. XXII. in -the translation of Buddhabhadra (Nanjio, 87) andtOhaptor 

• 3 
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whose original name was Fa-'kie (Dharmadhstu), and who is a 
monk of Tohang^Kxng temple, of the superior capital * who 
brouglrt them from Central India, at the time of his mission 
in Ki’pin. The master was a native of Yun-yang, in the 
district of the capital. The surname of his canton was 
Ts'ing-long and the name of his village was Hiang-i. His 
name in the society was Kiu ; his appellation Fong-tcVao. 
He descended from the family of the posterior Wei * 
Heaven had given him intelligence ; _.he had resolved to honour 
the ancient writings.” As showing his filial piety and 
fraternal love, he maintained his fdmily. With fidelity and 
sincerity he served the state. He found Wuen-Tsong, the 
Emperor, very reasonable, very much holy ahd greatly intelli- 
gent, governing the Empire with filial piety ; ten thousand 
kingdoms there took pleasure in his heart ; in eight direc- 
tions of space, all declared to be his subjects ; the 
barbarians of four cardinal points re formed themselves 
with respect. 

At that time, the kingdom of Ki'pin desired to rely for its 
support on the holy T'ang dynasty and sent the great 
director Sa-pO'fa’lan* with the superior Che-li-yue-mo, 
native of the same kingdom (of Ki-pin). 

XXVI in the translation of Qikgftnanda (Nanjio, 88)]. But it is found designed also 
under tho title ; Ta-fan-liouan-p'ou’Sa-chcM-kiny in Sanskrit Maha^vaipulya-hodhisattva- 
daQa-bhumi another work translated in tho time of Wei of the North (386-534) by 

Ki-kia-ye and Tan-yao (Nanjio, 103) and translated before by Kumftrjiva (384-417) under 
the title of Kiman*yen‘p*on-Vi-!iin-liing — Bodhi-hydaya-vyuha-sAtra. 

Chr-Ii-fciWfif = tho sfltra of ten forces is the Tho catalogue of Nanjio 

does not mention the Sfitra under that title. The work enumerates and defines the ten 
oharactonstic. forces of Buddha. The list corresponds exactly to that of Maha-vyutpatti, § 7. 

“ Tho superior c.fipital was Tch* ang^ngan* It was opposed to the western capital 
which was Lo-yang, 

• The posterior Wei are a dynasty of Turk race, which had Tola as family name. 
They roignod in Northern China from 386 to. 533 A. D. 

• Word for word it moans : to honour Tieti and Fen, It is an allusion to the ancient 
books called tho five rulers (or Tien) "and three tombs (Sam-Fen) which pass for the five 
Emporcrs and three anterior sovereigns of the first dynasty. 

* * The name of that dignitar}' is written Sa-j,o^iuen>1can in Song ^kao-seng^tchcan* Ta-han 
appeal's to bo good orthography, for, it is found in the name of other functionaries. 
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In the ninth i^T'ien-pao) year, the year in Keng-yu sign 
(760 A. !).)■, they came to the royal court and expressed their 
desire. They demanded an alliance, and proposed that some 
one should be sent to inspect and observe their country. 
Accordingly, in the following year, the year in Sin-mao 
sign (751 A. D.), the Emperor Miuen-Tsong, ordered the 
eunuch Nei-se-po^ Tohang T’tio-koang, [of the bureau of 
the Ofldcer of Interior Affairs, and honoured with the red 
sheath (of a bow) in Iho shape of a fish,] to take the 
presents for accrediting him and to start for that country. 
He was officially given an escort of forty men. It so 
happened that,* the imperial favour conferred on Fong- 
tch'ao (our monk) the title of Assistant officer to the com- 
mander of the Guards (of the four gates of King-tcheou), but 
with the same rank as a regular officer. "Following the ambas- 
sador, he took the way of Ngansi.^ He then arrived at the 
kingdom of S&u-lei^ then he passed the mountains of Oignons.* 
Through the passes of Yang-yw, he reached the kingdom of 
five TcAVwi® (also called Ghe-ni) oi the valley of Pouo-mi, 


‘ The terras Nei-8c-x)o design a charge of eunuch. 

® In the Ti-li’tchc chapter of the History of T’any, tho territoiy of yyan-si ia uiou- 
tioned as forming part of tho region ot Long-yeoii. It coni prises the oriental Turkestan. 
At one time, Persia itself was nominally depondent. At tho tiino of Ot^-k'ontfy Ngan-si 
was divided into four garrisons, which were : — Kutohe, Khoton, Kachgar and Tsoei-ye 
(or SoM-t/e?, at present Che-pa-r-fou-ho’tcht!, at the eastern extremity of tho lake Issyk-kul). 
The residence of tho governor of N'yan-ai was at KiU-che {cf, Si-yit-t^oii-ichej Ch. XV, p. 8). 

» Kachgar, cf, H. T. III. 219. 

* Belnr-tagh, cf, H. T. 111. 194. 

® The kingdom of Tchb-ni or Che-ni corresponds to the country which Hiouen 
Tsang named Chc-k*i-ni (TIT, 205) which Vivien do Saint Martin identified 
with Ghaghnan. It is said in the History of Tang (Ch. COXXl, 2nd part, p. 8). “ Tho 
kingdom of Che^ni was also called Che-kU-ni or Che-ni. It is at 9000 U in south-west 
in straight lino with the capital ; to tho eastern side, it is 500 li away from the residence 
of tho guardian of Ts*ong-ling (i. e,, the Chinese offioef the guard of the frontier of Belur 
tagh); at 300 li towards the soutli, it connects the country of Ilm-mi ; a|te00 li towards 
the North-west it touches the country of Kia-mi. Originally its capital was in tho city of 
K^oit^han^ but afterwards, inhabitants dispersed and lived in mountain -gorges. Tliere are 
five chiefs of gorges, who claim the authority. They are called five Che-ni, That territory 
is of 2000 li. It does not produce l?V.o^ corns. The people of tho country loved to attack 
and plunder the merchants, gradually were left to servo as chravans of fou^ gorges of 
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Then he reached the, kingdom of Hou-^ndy then the ki|ng> 
dom of KiU'Uoei^ then the kingdom of Ho-lan. 

Then he arrived at the kingdom of Lm-sOy then the 
kingdom of Ye-hOy then the kingdom of 0u4chang-na * 

Pcnio^mi (Pamir). ’* This passage of the History of 2”a?ip explains the expression which 
we find in the account, five Tche-ni of the valley of Pouo-mu ** . 

* A note of Jlioun-taang (fll, 201) gives the name of llon^mi as the native designa- 
tion of the kingdom which the pilgrim named Ta-mo-ai-t'ie-ti, Vivien do Saint Martin 
identified it with Matotch However, 8i-yu-t*0H-tche (Ch. XV 11, p. 12) placed the ancient 
state of Hou-mi on the plateau of Alai or Ala-djul, vi Pamir. That country is watered by 
Kizilsu, which farther down lakes the name of Surkhab, then of Waksh + hnished by 
falling ill Amou-Duria. The principal past which cornea uTiicate>B it wiUh Kachgario is that 
of Torek ; it is perhaps this neck which is here designed under the «.iamo of Vang^yu, 

According to tho history of Tang^ Ch. CGXX and of Hiouen-f'sa^ig^ the country of Hon- 
mi had tile form of a long strip, very narrow, of 1600 li from Ka&t to West, about 4 to 5 li 
from North to South (it is by inadvertence that Juliex wrote 4 to 500 Jll, 201). Ilioiieu- 
tsang says that the capital of the kingdom is fToen-t’o-fo, but the history of Tang places 
it at Han-kia-chen, or according to same editions, Sia-ria-chen^ to tho south of the rivor 
OxuB. During tho Rien-king period, 666-660, says the history of Tang^ that country was 
attached to China under the name of department of Niao-fei and the governor was called 
tho king Cha-'po-lo-hie-li-fa. In that name Hie-li-fu should be a** title, for wo find that 
word in the name of many other kings, e, gr., in those of kings of iEfotc-^ouand of 8ie*-yu ; cf, 
Tovg-choiif Ch. OCXXl, IT part, p. 8. Afterwards tho kingdom of Ilou-mi fell under the 
domination of Ton-fan, In 120, the Emperor conferred a warrant of investiture to the 
yiiTL^Lo Kou-Vou-lou To-'pi-le Mo-ho-ta-mo-sa-culs in this word, the three syllables 

Kou-fon-lon are tho regular transcription of the Turkish word Kuntluh —happy. In 728 
that king sent some presents to the court, at tho same time as the prince of Mi country 
Mi-hou-han^ i. e,, Khagau of Mi, In 729 tho high dignitary On-hou and Ta-X:an~ transcription 
of the Turkish title darkhaa came to the court. . At the death of the king, his cousin 
Hon-ichen-tan succeeded him. In 741 he personally came to the court. Hon-mi remaanod 
all this time attached to tho Tibetans ; but in 742, the son of tho king, Rie-ki-fou asked 
to bo united with Ton-fan. In 749 {Hon) Tchen-pan came to the court, where various 
titles w’ere conferred upon him. in tho following year, ho sent an ambassador. Lastly, in 
768, the king Ho-che-i-kin-pi-cke cnmG to the court and leceived the name of Li, which 
incorporated it to the imperial family. 

« Kin-\cei is given in tho history of Tang cited by llemusat, Bemarques sur Vextension 
de Vem 2 )i>‘c chinois du coti de V accident^ but wc have not found that passage in tho text 
indicated as another name of tho kingdom of Ohang-mi^ V. Hiouen-Tsang under this name 
111,206. Ohang-vii or Kin-wei corresponds to modern Chdral. cf. Hinmsat, Nouveaux 
milange»f 1, *265 The capital is balled A-che-iu-sae-to ; it is situated in the great mountains 
of snow (Himalaya) to the north of the river Pho-liu Purout.” 

'** Tho sign So should bo substituted by tho character Po, which can hardly be 
distinguished from it and which often confoands with it. It should then read Lan-po^ as 
with Hionen-ia^ung^ II, 95. Lan-po or Lampdka responds to the actual Lamghana, 

* H, T. 11, 131. Hemusab has translated l^om Pcen-i’-tien^ the section on Udyana 
Goontry, in e> note of Foe*koue-kit Ch. VIII, n. 1, pp, 47-59. Besides a long extract from 
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(also .called Oti‘tch*ang and Ou-tch'‘an), the kingdom of Mmig- 
4 go-p’o and the city of Kcu)-t*eou, then the kingdom of Mo- 
tmi then the city of Sin-tou, (Sindhu, Indus) [it is near the 
river Sin-tou, it is also called Sin-Vou or sometimes the city 
of Sin-t'eou\ 

• On the 21 st day of the second month of the twelfth year 
(marked with Koei-se sign, 753 A. D.) ho arrived at the king- 
dom of ICien-fo-lo (the correct Sanskrit pronunciation is 
Gandhg^ra (H. T,, II, 104X it is the eastern capital of Ki-pin 
(Kashmir). 


( To he continued) 

Phaninduanath Bose 


the travels of Song-yun and of iiiemoirH of Hioiien tsang, that chapter contains notices on 
UdyAna iu the history of Northorn Wei and that of Tang, There came the ambassadors 
in 502, 611, 618, 621 and 642. In 642 the reigning prince was called Ta-mo-yn-Vouo^ho-se. 
It seems, according to a text of the History of T'anj, that Ki-pin in that year had Ho- 
ktg-trhe as its king, XJdySna and Gandhara would, therefore, at tliat time, form two 
separate kingdoms. However, a reading of the ancient hi lory of Tang, which mentions the 
king Ho-hie-tche in 658 and not 642, prevents us from drawing from that text, a conclusion 
of absolute certainty. In 719, the kingdom of On-tchang, in the neighbourhood of 
Gachemire, is mentioned among the states whom the fear of Arabs drove to rebel against 
China. In 746, the union of 'GaudbSra and UdySna is gn accomplished fact, for we road 
Tang-chou, Oh, CGXXl, Ist pari, ndfin^^t in jP*o-P’o (tciwen) date, the king of Ki-pin 
wils authorised by the Enfperor to take the title of “ King of Kupin and of On tch^ing,** 
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INDIA’S PERIODICAL WINDS KNOWN AS 
MONSOONS 

Normal weather characteristics. 

t 

In India the seasons are — (1) the cold weather from 

October to March with some rain brought in by variables from 

the West into the North-West corner, and little rain known as 

X’raas rain from the East into Upper India ; (2) the dry 

summer lasting from April with hot' winds f/om the West over 

the llajputana desert, blowing into June th'at is till the advance 
* 

in strength of the South-West monsoon ; (3) next the wet 
summer lasting generally to the end of September. Their 
periods are marked respectively by the Equinoxes of 22nd 
September and March 21st, by the Summer Solstice of 2l8t 
June and in respect to (3) to the Equinox-of September 22nd. 

There are said to be two monsoons, well distinguished by 
diametrical change of direction — the main South-West and 
the mild North-East, styled by some writers the summer and 
winter rains respectively, but the latter is only recognised 
in the South Madras Presidency and Ceylon ; it is really no 
“monsoon “ being the trade wind free to resume normal blow- 
ing which coming over the rather warmer waters of the Bay 
of Bengal are stopped and condensed by the Eastern Ghauts : 
in Ceylon its rainfall from September to November ip 30 
inches. Indians call the main, Bursat ka vmmvm and the 
duration of its season chowmasmy or the four months. 

The cold weather in the North-West corner of the country 
which is outside the monsoon region, has what are styled 
Western Bisturbancds by meteorologists that give light rain 
rather frequently there, accumulate snow in the Kashmir 
Himalayas besides producing Nor’Westers which blow down 
to the head of the . Bay of Bengal, by the way raising the 
March dust and cooling the nights, although without rain. 
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These misnamed Disturbances often continue intermittingly 
entering till the “Advance little monsoon” {chota hursat — vern.) 
comes, the two welcomely moderating the Hot Winds {Loo) of 
the central parts. The Western Disturbances belong to the 
winter rain of Europe, extending along the continuous West 
^o East mountains of Persia, etc., the variable really from the 
Altautic over the Mediterranean and is stopped by the diagonal 
Himalayas and turned do^vn parallel to their line of direction. 
The chota hm'sat is first in evidence as a marked regu- 
larity about 21st March, again last in evidence as the 
“Retreating Mdnsoon” {Hatlia — vern.) about the end of October 
in the North-East ^rner, Assam Province, where the heaviest 
rainfall in the world has been recorded since 1812 ; it is 
familiar in the eastern half of India too from April until 
showers about 20th June show the South-AVest is in force in 
the country generally. The last snowfalls occur up to the 
Vernal Equinox m the Himalayas, western. If heavy and late 
Blandford supposed this circumstance delayed the South-West 
monsoon — “ the snowfall theory ” this, that ^vas to replace the 
old popular “Purnace Theory ” which could not explain the 
absence of the monsoon occasionally. His successor, vainly 
also, patronised “ troughs of depression,” “ baric gradients ” ; all 
the time laymen on the spot with the thermometer at 111° in 
the shade, Humidity only 12 in early June, instinctively feeling 
that the monsoon is on a vast scale after the stylo of land and 
sea. breezes, while the amateur had discerned the similarity 
of Rain and of Dew causations, and knew that within the 
Tropics in summer the barometer is unreliable. Blandford’s 
tentative theory, founded on a coincidence or two, seems main- 
tained in the official Annual Forecast, Snowfall Returns are 
never omitted as some guide, and it is therefore necessary to 
point out that the Kashmir Himalayas are far from the Tropic 
of Cancer, the Punjab is directly outside the monsoon region, 
its late rain in July led up from the Gangetic Valley and 
Arabian Sea currents in combination is the normality. The 
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question actually is one of strength of tl\,e monsoon anywhere 
in the country, and the Tibet Expedition 1963-04, headed 
by Col. E. Younghusband, furnished the experience that the 
eternal snows even pennit the monsoon in July — August to 
reach Lhasa, an experience which besides dispelled the old 
Travellers’ Tales that it did not roll on over the fixed height 
of 10,000 feet above sea-level. 

The monsoon proper breaks or “ bursts ” at the lowest 
point, Ceylon about May 26th ; it is there conveniently divided 
into the Bay current and the Arabian Sea current {cv/rrent 
being inexact terminology); the former i§ the stronger by 
reason of favourable position over the open ^expanse of Ocean, 
and extends to Burnaa, Indo-China, Eastern or Coastal China 
and up to the Japanese Islands often. At the head of the Bay 
the direction is northwards through geographical enclosure 
and on squarely to the wall of the Khasia Hills, only 160 miles 
off, where being cooped up portion of this great current is 
forced North-West up the plain of the Ganges or “ Valley of 
the Ganges.” The Arabian having the Indian Ocean foreshort- 
ened by the African coast is less, though below the Konkan 
has nearly the strength of the other, and is directed chiefly to 
the Western Ghauts and on to Lower Burma ; the two currents 
Gangetio and Arabian blend in Central India on the Malwa 
plateau, the inlet for the latter, being the Nerbudda and Tapti 
Valleys. 

The beginning and ending of the monsoon may ,be 
marked by electricity, yet between there is surprisingly little 
of thunder-storm characteristics, clouds drifting low yielding 
plain rain being the phenomenon. 

The foregoing normal weather providentially provides 
agricultural countries Vith two bumper seasonal crops, as well 
as ensures that the public health is excellent. 

Abnormal Seasons. 

But the Western Disturbances may be late in entering or 
soon cease, w'hen the hot winds are felt sooner ; the chota hurmt 
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can be less than usual, though never absent towards the Khasia 
Hills; and the actual monsoon then coming in of a heap 
IS likely “ to burst ” at Colombo, yet giving great promise, the 
rain may not be resumed after the usual “ break ” (stoppage) 
in August, thus leaving interior districts liable to drought, and 
if no falls occur in September or early October the outlook 
for the cold weather crops is not quite bright. One season’s 
failure means scarcity, two in succession cause famine in the 
land. Severe famines in jecent times have been the Tirhut, 
the Kajputana, the Madras, each fortunately separated by long 
interval ; scarcity , is not infrequent in parts of the country. 

OBsinVATIONS ON THE RaINF.ILL. 

In charts of the world there is no “ white patch ” on the 
face of India ; however, on the West from Karachi to Mooltan 
in the plains of the Indus the fall does not exceed 7 inches 
yearly though on* rare occasions rainstorms from Puri on the 
Ray course across country, adding 50^ to Karachi’s register : 
Lower Sind from April to October, has strong south wind 
blowing, there are no heights to hold up and the moisture is 
evaporated, its cooling effect being felt hundreds of miles up 
the plain. In the Piinjab far inland the summer rain brought 
by the Oangetic current ])rincipally is thus a month later, than 
in the peninsula ; at the frontier the amount is 20 inches in- 
cluding its cold weather repeated light falls ; at Lahore below 
the-annual amount is 20 also. The desert of Western Raj- 
putana is little better than Sind as to rain ; in the adjacent 
maritime district of Guzerat having the Aravalli Hills at the 
back, 80 inches is the register ; on the central Malwa plateau 
the amount is 42 inches average. Down south at M’ahablesh- 
prar in the Western Ghauts, 4,700 feet high, 200 inches annually 
is the ordinary rainfall ; Hombay has 75 and Peninsular 
Deccan 30 to 40 inches yearly. 

Going to the extreme *^J^orth-East' of India there occurs 
rainfall to l)e measured .in feet on the Chei’rapoonjee plateau, 

4 
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4,400 feet high, of the Khasia Hills, above the head of the 
Bay and only degrees above the Tropic of Cancer ; 26 to 
29 iiiches daily for days in July and August are recorded ; the 
ordinary annual amount being 43 feet U’^hile at Shillong 30 
miles northward the fall drops to 70 inches. Luckily the Cherra 
plateau is of horizontally stratified hard sandstone with on the 
East a deep broad valley to carry off its deluge ; these hills 
are, it is to be noted, bare of trees so the theory that 
forests particularly attract rain is„ here specially disproved ; 
moreover in the lower Garo Hills in continuation, absolutely 
forest-covered, the rainfall is not half. The faCt is that, given 
rain, a forest prevents rapid evaporation, j^et in the Khasia 
bare hills, springs keep in action throughout the year, due to 
saturation of soil. East and west of the Khasia, the Hill 
systems have remarkably heavy dew, the drops from the tree- 
tops and falling on the dried leaves on the ground in exact imi- 
tation of rain. =» 

Clearing the Garo HilLs End, the Monsoon Wind is quite 
free to move up to the Himalayas at Darjeeling, yielding here 
120 inches, the heaviest known in the Himalayas ordinarily, 
and it is now settled that the Monsoon moves over the Eastern 
Himalayas into Lhasa. At Calcutta where the current is still 
from the South, rainfall averages 65, lessening to 42 inches 
higher up the Ganges. 

Ceylon favoured by the two Monsoons, has 60 to 100 
inches in the year according to altitudes. 

In Burma the Summer Monsoon gives 68 inches and con- 
tinuing its course into Eastern China, the amount is 26 up to 
the Gulf of Pechili on the Isothermal of S0° which is that of 
Colombo then. 

Causation, or Controlling Factors. 

In the Indian Ocean, an embayed one really, its Tide 
is small ; being in the Torrid Zone directly under the sun as 
the ^olar intensity every hal^-year increases over India, 
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Buriija, etc., the thermal Equator mo.ves up, drawing after 
it the South-East Trade Wind that turns hack the North- 
East one over these lands, also causing the drift of the 
Ocean’s surface in the Arabian Sea and Bay of Bengal to 
follow and the same in the China Seas. The induced draw 
is northerly, but by Hadley’s law the Earth’s rotation takes 
the force to the left, but by draw and convergence on to the 
superheated lands, South-West is the general free direction 
of the Summer Monsoon Wind. 

Old Sol’s movement up to the Tropic of Cancer is of 
course constant, superheating of the ground causes ascending 
air regularly too, yfit causality in directing the moisture-laden 
wind to rush in to take its j)lace, is on occasions not according 
to normal ; nevertheless the Monsoon as a whole between Long. 
80° and 120°E. never fails though it has special determination 
at times. The South-East Trade on the Avest, at the start, 
can be kept guided from the Seychelles on to the Abyssinian 
Highlands, producing thunderstorms and the rise of the Blue 
Nile paiticiilarly ; also into flat Arabia, where like in Sind, 
its moisture is soon (ivaporated, the result being that the 
Arabian Sea current over India is deficient ; on the North- 
East Monsoon being prolonged on the African terminal 
in Kenya Territory the current is delayed in reversing 
to South-West. In India the South-West is at times 
protracted into October generally, again on the East also 
at the start, the wind can continue northward from equatorial 
Sumatra and Java with a set up the longitudinal valleys of 
Burma and, Indo-China when heavy Hoods in China are sure 
to bo heard of the Monsoon then reaching up to the Amur, 
the result being in this case less rainfall over India. Charts 
.show the Isothermal of 80° to pass by Cape Guardafui, Ceylon 
and Java, while about Abyssinia and Arabia is an enclosure 
marked 90°; along Burma from Sumatra to the Gulf of 
Pechili is the greatest breadth of land to be heated between 
the upper and lower Isothermal of 80°. The-wind follojvs in 
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wi« course of increasing temperatures, tlie thermometer there- 
fore being the instrument during the period to note. As before 
stated there is the break in August in the rain stopping for 
some days since at this Mid-Monsoon month moisture satura- 
tion over India reduces the thermal gradient between ocean 
and land ; there is some rest till the sun's power has restored 
the blow in, when the characteristic is scattered showers till 
the Retreat in September, though not so infrequently, this 
• creak ” marks the end of the South-West except in special 
localities where however the rain is light thereafter, thus 
explaining the figures on charts of 80 to 50",. etc. Then Dew 
comes ill as tne phenomenon, its damp beiilfg specially felt in 
the hills. 


IMeteohologists’ Tueoujes. 

“ The snowfall,” “ the trough of tiepression with 
consequent baric gradient ” have been alluded to ; now in 
India information is sought as far South-West as 
the Argentine across another Ocean ; Dr. Simpson before 
the Royal Meteorological Society lately propounded the 
modern Science, and coming to India's periodical South-West 
Monsoon opined its causation lay in the groat difference in 
pressures in the South Indian Ocean and in the lofty plateau 
of Central Asia, opined it must remain as no practicable plan 
can there be of verification, yet at once it can be said it omits 
the consideration that Indo-China and Coastal China within 
the Monsoon region, arc out of the way of his Low Pressure 
area of Central Asia : also the Summer Rains (“North-West 
Monsoon ”) of North Australia disprove the theory, and the dry 
and wet seasons of Central America, without lofty plateau are 
like the Indian. If a reliable Forecast of the South-West is to be 
got, in India itself it is to‘ be sought from the Meteorological 
Records of Cherrapoonjee especially, with those of Mahablesh- 
war added to the study to mdke ^ut cycles, while the question 
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of the Sunspots at. maximum and minimum concurrently is 
, not to be neglected. The writer who was in Cherra for a few 
years noticed an interval of 5 to 6 years between its maximum 
rainfalls. 

Up to August this season (1921) the Khasi Hills have had 
^ 120" over average, while round the Garo end the set over 
Gooch Bihar plain on to Bhutan has given c(][ual excess : the 
result is a deficiency of the North-West current up the Ganges. 

« 

General. 

• * 

In the Nortli-East corner the Tea plant is indigenous 
and fortunately ^or the Planters the Bains there never come 
near failing, and lower down in the flat country in tne Hood 
waters that move very .slowly, rice and jute thrive immensely; 
in Mid-India the Summer crop {khanf) of coarse grains is 
often meagre ; in other districts the more valuable cold 
weather crops of sugarcane and wheat can be helped 

by well irrigation, in the Punjab by canals now-a-days. In 
the Deccan there is always enough rain for cotton. 

India is a land of extremes — pluvially also ; on its western- 
most side merely 10" is the annual, in the easternmost corner 
nearly 600", at the North corner 20, at the south Cape 100 inches : 
moreover good rain every year is a blessing, yet if heavy 
there is produced the real scourge of the country, malarial 
fever, which deci’eases the population as much as severe 
.scarcity does. Indian farmers {ryots) are wont to wait on Pro- 
vidence yet will attempt to conclude on the Law of Averages 
that afte^ a failure, a success must come, and they note that high 
temperature arriving prematurely indicates early Monsoon. 
. They can be a bit philosophic for ic is the class of Farm- 
, labou^q^|^•8 who suffer by drought. Formerly famine in the 
congested land was taken,* like Bernhardi’s War, as " a biologi- 
cal necessity ” ; it has come to pdss the British Government 
is in the country to help both by Ben>i.ssion of Land llevenue 
and by starting Belief Wbrks to tide the. poor over till the 
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next year. These measures cost muen* money, rendering 
Annual Budget-framing by the Government no sure task ; and 
cultivators will scatter their seed according to Indian custom 
after the first summer siiower, hoping for the best while their 
labourers are never prepared for the worst. 


P. Clevilatsu Gilhooly 


PARCHMENT 

t 

Since first in ai'cient Pergamus a scfil)e 
Made sihooth with pumice stone a piece of skin 
And formed thereof a surface, white and thin, 

On which to write tlie stories of his tribe, 

How oft a messenger has travelled light 
To haste with royal parchment to his lord ! 

How manv men and nations, when thev .varred, 
Have For a bit of parchment ceased to light’! 

The humble sheep and g<jats have bled unknown ; 
Their flesh and bones, returned to earth again ; 

Yet of their skins, where writ upon with pen. 

Pull many score lie locked in vaults of stone, 
While others, set in glass and gilded frame, 

Attract far pilgrims who have heard their fame. ^ 


Waine Gaud 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

ACT 111 
Scene I 

: Outside Paradise — a ;>'afe heavilv barred — dim tkruii^hoiil'.- 
(rad discovered with an an^elj. 

A Vokffi — 

Tho King hath pardono/l thcc ! Paw thnaigh the gate. 
Enter thou sclil approml and newly cleansed ! 

{ Thou pnftst (lo'OH'fh /ho ijtde — tho pal o thou ,'oUs atray.) 


Oad— 


'Where am T ? Unl ;i moment past T lay 
In Condophares’ garden. Did T die? 


A iit/f/ 


7hoc art no longer in the body pent, 

Yet iJiore are threads that hind time to it still, 
So that thou canst Jio further on thy way 
Beyond this border-land of Paradise, 


GW-- 


How came I hither ? 


Anaol — On wings of angels borne 

Ana in me rwinKiing or an eye didst pass 
Oceans of space that roll e’en npw between 
^hy soul and body. 




(iad — 


Who art thou ? 
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Angel- I. am he, 

Appointed guardian of thy soul, and sent 
To welcome and inform thee, and reveal 
Things hidden from man’s knowledge and prepared 
For those that love the Lord. . 

Gad — Would I were one ! 

Yet to behold the joys in store for those 
Whom I have loved and left in Narankot, 

That were my joy indeed ! 

Angel — Thou shalt both see 

And enter in to taste them, for thy name 
With theirs is written in the Book ot Life. 

Yet hast thou far to travel, and a while 
To wait in patience. 

Gad — Shall T see the Lord ? 

Cometh lie ever to this border-land ? 

Angel — 

7J.e came and looked upon thee, and His hand 
Was raised above thee, while He spake a word 
That woke such wondrous music in this Land 
At sound of it the lily-heads of Eden 
TJnclosocl their golden petals to give out 
Their silent praises, and a mellow light 
Was on them as they made a golden way. 

That winded on and upward to a Gate 
So dazzling that upon it scarce may look 
The eyes of angels ; and the courts within 
Were filled with music that came answering 
In <swelling waves of rich, exultant sound. 
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I saw Him not — heard nothing, save a voice 
Glose by that said, “ The King hath pardoned thee ! 

^ngel — 

• ’Tis all in that assurance ; but thine ears 
Are yet unsealed, and to thine earth-bound eyes 
All dim that else were bright and glorious. 

Anon thou sbalt with quibkened hearing hear, 

And see with, clearer vision. Now to hear 

That heavenly music would thy spirit thrill 

With such a sudden rapture, it would be 

Beyond thy power to bea* it. Now to look 

On that dear Face would pierce thee with such shame 

All earthly anguish, if compared with it, 

Were as a spark is to a sea of fire. 

Gad — 

Then may my patience with ray longing grow, 

Crying, I am not worthy, nor can be 

Till the white garment of His righteousness 

Cover ray utter shame and nakedness. 

Angel — 

Yet it is given thee to see from far. 

As. through a veil, the mansions of the blest. 

That hope may light for thee the waiting hours. 

t 

{In the backgrmmd is seen a shining mountain range crowned 
with white domes and minarets. The vision gradually 
fades; meamohile a voice is heard singhig.) 

» 

Mansions that wait for me 

» 

On you my eyes are set ; 

« 

O beauty, favonrefl ^nce to see. 

No heart could e’er forget ! 


6 
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Homeland and hills afar, 

No sight'were half so sweet ! 

Christ, light for me Thy morning star. 

To guide my climbing feet! 

Gad — 

O loveliness, why dost thou fade so fast, 

Like youth and beauty from the sons of men. 
Turning delight so soon to fond regret ? 


Angel — 

It fadeth not save to thy clouded eyes ; 

Nor is it lost, that it should breed regret. 

It lies ahead of thee ; ’tis thine to win. 
Thou hast beheld it — hope and strive anew. 

Gad— 

Whose were the many mansions !• beheld ? 


Thou sawest only those that are prepared 
For futuri5 habitants, not strange to thee. 

But saints whose names thou knowest, held in love. 


Gad — 

Whose ? Tell me this, I pray thee. Saw I where 
Sweet Magudani shall htueaftor dwell ? 

dngel — 

She and thou with her — for your souls are twin. 

And thou didst see the palace of the King 
Built by the blest Apostle with the gold 
He gave to make himself an earthly house. 

Gad— 

Would only he might know it, and could see * 

Then would his heart, l)e softened, and the King 
Would lead his people to the feet of Christ — 
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Anffsl— 

So it is written. Though within his heart 
The power of evil wages war with good, 

Yet must the good prevail in God’s elect. 

the Voice of Bam Chandra — 

Return, 0 spirit of the godlike Dead ! 

In Edam’s great name, his priest commands thee, rise 1 1 


Gadr— 

Ah ! what strange force is this that drav\rs me back 
As in the current 6f a mighty stream? 

Angel {catching hold of Mm ) — 

• • 

Hadst thou in stream baptismal been immersed. 
Thou hadst not felt it. ’Tis an evil power. 

Oling to the cross beside thee — thou art safe. 

{Light falls on a cross of stone — Gad clings to it.) 

The Voice of St. Thomas — 

Return, beloved brother ! In the Name 
Of Christ, His servant summons thee. Arise ! 


{Stage darkens — sound of thunder.) 
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Scene II ' 

[^Ontside the city gate of Narankot: Gad sitting up on a funeral bier. 
St. Thomas clasping Ins hand, Gondophares and other male mourners ; all 
clothed in white — Also Ram Chandra, a soldier on either side — a crowd.] 

St. Thomas {lookmg up to Seaven ) — 

T thank Thee Thou hast heard me, and restored 
Our well loved brother, and a virtuous prince 
Unto this people, and shown forth, Thy power 
That all may praise Thee and confess Thy name. 

Crowd — 

Jesu Masih, have mercy on us all I 

{^All prostrate themselves except Rain Chandra^ 

St. Thomas and Gondophares.) 


Gondophares — 

Is this a dream, from which will come alas ! 
An all too swift awaking, or do I 
Indeed behold thee, not ' thy lifeless form ? 
Speak, brother Gad, and tell me — is it thou ? 


Gad— 


O royal brother, it is I myself. 

Have I so long been sleeping that I seemed 
Dead — that ye bring me thus without the gate 
In the white robes of mourning, with the logs 
Piled up to feed the flesh-consuming fires ? 

Qowdopha/res — 

Dead did we count ttiee. But, if thou’rt alive, 
How fares it with thee ? 
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’Tis as well with me 

As though I waked from some refreshing sleep, 
Wnose joys too soon were sped. 


St. Thomas — 


What joys were those ? 


Gad — 

O Stoami, what is this that thou hast done ? 
All, all. too soon thou summonest my soul 
Back from the blest retreats of Paradise. 


Qondophares- 

His reason wanders. 


Gad—~~ 


Royal brother, nay. 

My spirit hath been afar from Naraukot, 

And entered by a gate mysterious 
The borders of a new and quiet land, 

The abode of holy souls, and there I saw 
Pair mansions waiting for the saints on earth. 
And pastures where a Shepherd fed his flock 
And led them by still waters. I beheld 
A palace set on high, its stainless domes 
And pinnacles with wondrous light agleam, 
Flashing a thousand hues, as though inlaid 
With countless gems — the ruby’s crimson glow, 
Hyacinths or white or blue, the unfading green 
Of emeralds and the opal’s sunset fires. 


Qandopham — 

Couldst thou in no wise learn from one of thosh 
Whose lot is fallen in so fair a ground. 

Who owns that palace or inhabits it? 
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GW— 

An angel told me how it was the same 
Built by our blest Apostle for the King, 
Bor thee, O Gondophares ! 

Qmdophares — 

Said he so ? 


Oad- 

Bul that thou art not worthy of it yet ; 

But shalt be when the good in thee j^revails. 

No longer grudging to the poor the gold 
That builds thee there so fair an edifice — 

E’en while thou stretchest forth an impious hand 
To persecute its builder. 


Gondophares — 


God of Thomas, 

Have pity upon my blindness ! and do thou, 
O man of God, thy Master supplicate 
To make me worthy of mine heritage, 

E’en as I now, a humble suppliant, bend 
Down to thy feet for pardon of my sin. 


8t. Thomas {making the sign of the cross on his forehead ) — . 
The peace of Christ, my son, be with thy soul ! 

Crowd — 

Jesu Masih, have mercy on us alll 


Gondophares {removing his crown ) — 

Lo ! at His feet do we, his servant, lay 
The symbol of our earthly, majesty ! 

8U Thomas ( stooping and then raising the crown to heavevC)^ 

Accept O King of kings dnd Lord of lords, 

< This Kin g and people who are won ^f or thee. 
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Hymn Chorus, 

O Kings, your golden crowns before Him cast 
Who reigns, the King of kings ; 

Who rises as the sun on darkness past. 

With healing in His wings. 

Alleluia ! 

The Government is on the shoulder now 

« 

That once a Cross hath borne. 

No crown more glorious than surrounds the brow 
That once was girt with thorn ! 

Alleluia ! 

Receive us — we are not our own but Thine, 

And with Thy life-blood bought. 

Take up thy pearl, O Merchantman divine, 

Which thou so far liast sought ! 

Alleluia ! 

When Thou hast brought Thy scattered children home, 

And all Thy gems are stored. 

The kingdoms of this world shall all become 
The Kingdom of the Lord ! 

Alleluia I 

{The King and all others rise. Turning to Bam Chandra 
he walks up to hinij — a pau^e ^ — then). 

Oondophares {dratving hih sword ) — 

« 

Brahmin, the test is over. Saidst thou not 
Who raised the d^d should guiltless be acclaimed. 
But he whC. failed should die? 
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I said it, Sire. 

’Tis justice, and I ask it — nothing more! 

He who for stakes so high would play the game 
Must pay as highly if his game he lost. 

I make no murmur. I had more lief die 
On such an issue, than eke out a life 
Tnme, unadventurou-s — which, daring nought. 
Hath nought to fail in, like the common run. 

A life’s true fame is not what it hath ..hit. 

But what it aimed at. As I said, T rode. 

To fall or conquer. I have fallen. — Strike 1 

{Oondopharea simngs his sword.) 


St. Thomas — 

Stay, Christian King, thy hand! and ’as but now 
Thyself hast won forgiveness, now forgive ! 

(As Christ in death forgave His murderers). 

So brave a servant of imagined gods 

Yet may His martyr prove. Destroy him not. 

But banish him this city and thy realm. 

Gondophares — 

Thou hearest. Brahmin ? I may not refuse 
Aught to the Saint who hath such blessing wrought 
This day among us. So thy life is spared ; 

But get thee hence from out our territories. 

From Kandahar, Kabul and Taxila 
Whbse wide domains afford no room for thee 
Nor there set foot, on pain of death, again. 

Mam Chandra — 

Farewell, divinity ! We wish thee joy 

Of these new fashions. Shouldst thou stand in need, 

• Eeoall a faithful servant. {To St. Thomas) As for tnee, 
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Thou proud «upplanter, standing in my room, 
The ground’s but insecure. He’s apt to slip 
Who holds his charter by the breath of kings. 
Nor for thy pleading unsolicited 
Do I Ham Chandra thank thee. Bitterness 
Of death were nothing set beside the shame 
Of owing life (if banishment be life) 

To a foe’s pleading. Also ’twas unwise 
Por thine own safety, since, if live I must, 

I live to lay thine honour in the dust. 

Salaam — it may be we shall meet again. 

Gondophares {to Gad ) — {hxit 

♦ 

Come brother, thou must all impatience be 

To find the room ' wh<we Magudaiii weeps, 

And will not be consoled for loss of thee. 

• 

{Exeunt all hni St. Thomas.) 


St. Thomas — 

O Mary, away in far Jerusalem, 

Couldst thou but dream how still in me abides 
This weakne.ss which will not be comforted. 
Which cannot be consoled for loss of thee ! 

{Buries his fane in his hands. Voices heard singhif/.) 

“ So 1)6 it, bnt eyes must weep, 

So be it, but hearts must break. 

’Twixt two must roll the boundless deep 
For a ransomed people’s sake.” 


{To he continued) 

•Francis A, Judd 


* The room where Magudani weeps , — A special room was reserved in the houses of the 
great for mourning. * 


6 
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“SAUDA,” THE SATIRIST OF HINDOSTAN 

{A Biographical Sketch) 

Sauda has special interest in that he stands early in the 
list of the makers of Urdu into a medium of literary expression, 
and was, with but one possible rival, the greatest poet of his 
age, and is still supremo in one department, the “ qasida,” 
whose probable meaning is the “ purposive poem,” i.e., one in 
which something is petitioned ; usually its whole constitutes 
a panegyric to the person thus approached. 

Urdu, as is well known, adopted the grammar and syntax 
of Hindi, and wove into it phrases from Persian and Arabic. 
Before its appearance as a cultured language, Persian was 
much cultivated in Hindostan, and Arabic, but mainly for its 
sacred significance. Urdu continued the traditions of Per- 
sian. It experienced no heroic age that could call an epic into 
being, though as a distant relation it may have a glory reflect- 
ed of Pirdausi’s great Persian epic, the Shahnama (Record of 
the Kings). Since the latter’s production, Persian poetry had 
developed its classical forms, and Urdu borrowed all direct and 
made her idiom fit them. It is a far cry from these to the primal, 
natural forms illustrated for example in the Hebrew “ Well- 
Song,” “ Spring up, 0 well, sing ye unto it.” Nor do we find 
the simple song of the poet of the soil, or the emotions that 
the sea in its changes from “ sincere melancholy ” to awful 
majesty, or the tumultuous mass of the mountains, arouses. 

The reason is to be found in the conditions. .Plsthetic 
rulers of the Arab and Persian courts attracted to them the 
talents of the nations. The poet who would make his way read 
his lines to a cultured audience th^re ; a false image or an inapt 
combination of words drew upon him derision unless he could 
support it from an au|:hority. Similes and apt combinations 
thus tended to limit themselves. But the budding poet had good 
discipline in correctness and right form. He first attached 
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himsQlf to one or more masters who emended his work. Then 
lirhen this new fledgling felt strong enough to test his wings 
abroad, he betook himself to Musliaarahs, public literary 
congresses. These were veritable schools of poets, and work that 
passed muster there wtis likely to prove generally acceptable. 

, But it must not bo concluded that this constituted an ex- 
ception to the rule that “ a poet is born, not made ” : there 
were many pedagogues, but only a proportion poets. 

Mirza Muhammad Rafl came of a family of position in 
Kabul. Its earlier members were soldiers by profession, but 
Mirza Muhammad Shaft, the father of the poet, came to 
Hindostan for purposes of trade, and as it proved to stay. It has 
been said that our poet derived his pen-name “Sauda” from his 
father’s connection with trade {sauduffan, in Persian), but it 
is commonly accepted that his pseudonym is the Persian word 
denoting “ love’s melancholy or frenzy,” a state inseparably 
bound with love, for in Urdu and its kindred Persian litera- 
ture love is ever an ecstasy or a hysteria, and in exaltation 
of spirit or dementia the Lover flies to union with the earthly 
Beloved, or communion with the heavenly, or, in the case of the 
Sufi (mystic), perfected in the degrees of extrusion of the self 
and tenancy by the universal self, to absorption in the Beloved. 


Though earth’s physicians all be called to treat thee. 

If thou have not word with Laila, none can heal thee. 

(Laila is the typical Beloved, a kind of patron saint of lovers.) 

In gentler vein Avrites Ahmad bin Mahmud al-Ghazali, 
brother of the great spiritual leader, who passed from light 
unto light : 


From out of the Nowhere Love came. 

And I for Love was Creation’s aim ; 

I leave Thee not till fragrance go from aloes, 
Day or night, nor years, despite the envious. 
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Of his early career we do not know*very much. He was 
born at Shahjahanabad in 1125 (c. 1713 A.D.), and was reared 
and spent the major portion of his life in Delhi. He first 
cultivated the Muse with Sulaiman Quli Khan “ Wadad,’* 
then with Shah Hatim, who proudly mentions him in the list he 
gives of his pupils in the preface to his Diwan (alphabetically 
arranged collection of poems). Shah Hatim had been a 
soldier gay in the time of King Muhammad Shah. Later he 
turned darweah (ascetic devotee), but the “ old Adam was 
not quite shaken ofi ; even the garments of nakedness he wore 
with a rakish air. Settled in Delhi from his native Shahja- 
hanabad, and a wooer of the Muse, he was one of those early 
stirred by the arrival there of the Urdu Diwan of Wali, the 
Gujrati poet, who first showed with completeness Urdu’s 
fitness for adaptation to the Persian measures. He and his 
contemporaries iiealously directed themselves along this new 
line of development. 

To IClian-i Arzu, ' a great formative influence in that 
nascent period of Urdu, though himself a writer of Persian 
almost exclusively, we owe it that Sauda was induced to turn 
from Persian composition. Khan-i Arzu persuaded him say- 
ing that as he could never hope to compare with the Persians 
in their own tongue, he should write in Urdu, and added 
encouragingly that as he had a talent for Urdu versification, 
he would become pre-eminent in his age. The prediction was 
fulfilled, Sauda early heard his love-songs Avidely circulate. 

He too had to enter the arena of the Mushaarah. On 
one occasion such an assembly was being held at the house of 
Khan-i Arzu. Sauda was a young man at the time of the in- 
cident, which though difficult to date, occurred in Delhi, and 
a number of years therefore before 1169 (c. 1756 A.D.), the, 
year of Khan-i Arzu’s death. Sauda recited a poem whose 
opening line was a deliberate plagiarism from the Persian of 
. Qudsi, as Khan-i Arzu straightway proved it to be by quot- 
ing the original. ’ The others present, either from their want 
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of knowledge, or thdr fear of his sharp tongue, for Avhich ho 
was already probably notorious, had kept silence. 

His fame drew in time the attention of the king, Shah 
Alam, who began to submit his poems to him. Surprised at 
Sauda’s delay in making emendations he asked him how many 
ghazals (love- poems) he wrote in a day. He answered that 
when he felt in the mood for it he could pen two or three 
lines. It was an age when people said coarse things 
coarsely, and to the king's jibe implying that he could turn 
out as many ghazals in about as many minutes, Sauda re- 
torted effectively, hut with equal vulgarity. Later the king sent 
urging him to emend his poems, under promise of appointing 
him Poet I^aureate, but Sauda replied that if he were to gain 
such rank it must be by dint of his own merits. Subse- 
quently he wrote his Mukhamtnas (ftvc-line stanza, whose 
end-rhyme is here exemplified), beginning : 


I said to-day to Sauda : Why so aim loss wanditr ? 
Go, buy a horse and into service enter. 

In answer he made me this curt rejoinder, 

Which if I repeat, you'll think him a jester : 

Tell me, is service sold by bulk or measure ? " 


The evil-doers are strong, and the nobles are weak in the land, 

And have not pence to requite us to oppose the evil band ; 

No rents they get in spring or in autumn from their land. 

Officers in districts have their reputation built on sand, 

No better thought than rustics held for hostage in ruler’s hand. 

■ 

Whether it be taken as a .satire on the king and his court, as 
some advise, or as a lament over the unfortunate times, 
according to the biographer Azad, this much is known thaA 
Sauda did not accept the * title or the duties on the king’s 
terms. His needs were relieved by the ministrations of 
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friends, in particular of Basant Khan^ whose memory he 
has preserved in a qasida. < 

Shujaud-Daula, Governor of Oudh, becoming acquainted 
with his merits, wrote inviting him to Lucknow, in terms at 
once honouring and paving the way for intimacy : “ My 
Friend, dear to me and kind,...” He also sent the expenses of 
the journey, but Sauda was unwilling to leave Delhi, and 
excused himself in the rubai : 


Sauda, for gain how long will you go wandering, 

» 

From street to lane and back again go gadding ? 

The aim of such thy mission is but worldly gear to get; 

And e’en you should make gain, yet time is fleeting. 

But when death’s hand removed his friends and their 
support, he was reduced when already advanced in years to 
seeking elsewhere a market for his wares. He turned to 
Lucknow. On reaching there in 1185 (c. 1771 A.D.), he 
obtained an audience of Shujaud-Daula, and was honourably 
received. Unfortunately the good-hearted governor, whose 
death some two or three years later was a personal grief to 
all his subjects, blundered in his amiability or from failing to 
realise his man’s sensitiveness to innuendo in* the circum- 
stances, and touched him on the quick by saying : “ Mirza, 
that rubai of years is still impressed on my mind,” and 
followed this with its repetition several times over. Sauda 
keenly felt his stranded position, and on principle did not 
again enter the giibernatorial court until Asifud-Daula suc- 
ceeded his father. 

He occupied himself mainly with Urdu, but also produced 
some work in Persian. In the former language he composed’ 
verse illustrating all the classical forms. Of these mention 
may first be made of the ghazal or love-poem. Convention 
requires that it should give utteranbe to such amorous ideas 
as the hope and joy of meeting, the despondency of separation, 
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and jihe lover’s hapless lot, in language simple and appeal' 
ing as were it conversation. The following renderings, from 
our poet may serve to illustrate some of the essentials 
of form and content, and the great part played by imagery : ’ 

Though candle be laid no more^on my grave-head. 

Despair burns its heart for me instead. 

The moth's self-immolating love wakes in me shame, 

The Constance of the candle should make Thee hang thy head. 

“ Let me consumed to ashes lie at the candle’s foot. 

E’en as the i?»oth,” — ^thus to my heart I said. 

Shed not hot tears, for ere their heat but revive me, 

The candle will burn out>and my hope to burn be dead. 

And a few lines of another : 

Gladness wanders from my sorrowing heart afar, 

As Merry-Andrews pass the house of mourning afar. 

In what grief my lifers short day lias passed, 

From knowing such grief may sad Muharram be afar! 

Bulbul, for thy redress is it like j’onder sky will come 
Which keeps the wound of the rose from suture and balm afar? 

^ ^ ^ * 

In this our earthly garden joy is twin of sorrow ; 

May not rose’s laughter hold herself from dew’s grief afar ! 

A stag on frenzy’s moor am I, ne’er think me docile to Thee, 

But the measure of my dementia deem beyond docility afar. 

His ghazals are impassioned and tender in feeling, and 
•place him in a leading rank, though not foremost. For in- 
stance superiority has been acceded to his contemporary Mir 
Taqi, whose touch was daintier than that of the sterner- 
natured Sauda, and who foifnd in this form his metier. The 
point is entertainingly made in the course of an argument 
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between two pupils of the poet Basit, ^wbo entered on the 
oft’discussed matter of the respective merits of Sauda an^ 
Mir, and at length referred their contention to Basit. Having 
first asserted both to be^ masters, he pithily condensed the 
poetry of Mir into a “ Dear, Dear ! ” (“ Ah,” in the original), 
and of Sauda into a “ Hear, Bfear ! ” (“Wah ”), and in expl^,- 
cation quoted those lines of the former : 

Speak softly by Mir’s couch, 

E^en now he has wept himself to sleep ! 

and these from the latter : 

When the tumultuous din reached to Saiida’s couch, 

The vigilant warders said, P^en now his eves have closed. 

One of Sauda’s admireis told him the tale. With a smile he 
remarked : The lines are the lines of Mir, the solicitude his 
old nurse’s. 

The solemnity of the Marsiya (Elegy) has often been 
held sufficient excuse for literary demerits. Sauda deplored 
the hesitation to apply to it literary canons, and raised the 
elegy to a rank with other poetical forms. He thereby exposed 
himself to a charge, which has actually been brought against 
him, of having subordinated the threnodic element. The 
charge cannot well be substantiated, if at all, for his elegies 
are replete with pathos and poignant grief. 

But the qasida, or poem in praise of God or his saints and 
panegyric of princes and patrons, and the satire provided him 
with greatest scope. Here he reigns supreme. Mir Hasan, 
his pupil,* though the son of one who entered the lists against 
Sauda, says in his important biographical work on the poets, 
which by the way was till recently believed to have perished, 

* . 

* The assertion that he actually submitted his work to Sauda, and did not merely 
model himself on his lines, is disputed by Maul. — Habibur-Iiahman in Urdu^ Jany., 1922, 
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that ** be has a wonderful capacity for qaaidaa and satires* 
f^isqasicias are a pleasure entrancing ; the eloquence qf his 
satire is sublime ; and his poetry is a fount of joy.” 

It is to Sauda’s credit that he seldom gave first offence, 
but ‘ being in and having his quarrel just ’ he was merciless in 
^lis taunts. The encounter with Mir Zahik, father of Mir 
Hasan mentioned above, is a case in point. Zahik had re- 
marked unfavourably on Sauda, who hearing of it went to 
him in person and represented that as he was a Syed (i. e., 
of the Prophet’s line), it would be disrespectful that any asper- 
sion such as Sauda’s enforced retort must contain should be 
cast on him. But Zahik declared that in poetics there was 
no question of religious superiority, and both then joined in 
contest in the arena of scurrilous invective. 

Sauda was not merely pungent. His arrow sped truer 
and farther for being feathered with humour. His 
man Ghuncha was always in attendance, with the pen-case 
handy. When Sauda quarrelled with anyone, he would 
call: Hey, Ghuncha, bring the pen-case; I’ll dress him 
down a bit ! What does he take me for ? Then “ with the eyes 
of modesty closed, and the lips of licence open, he would abuse 
him so grossly that the Devil himself would cry for quarter.” 

The bouts with Pidwi, a Hindu convert to Islam, were 
the more punishing for the use of a seemingly gentle weapon 
he employed. Fidwi’s work had won high favour, and for 
his panegyric he had received from King Ahmad Shah a 
handsome reward. He criticised Sauda, who retaliated with 
the Satire "on the Bania. Having dealt out to him exquisite 
ridicule, he likened his linguistic comprehension to the dis- 
cerning sense of a bania who had the misfortune of having 
for creditor an astute but impecunious sepoy. The latter at 
last saw in his tame owl a means of removing his indebtitude. 
He fitted it out with the accoutrements of a falcon, and pass- 
ing it off as such on the bania cancelled his debt and was 
something in pocket besides. 

7 
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The satire at the expense of the Kdtwal or chief o£ the 
townxpolice is very diverting : 

The days of that good polity, O friends, are past and gone 
When the hand was cut off that purloined a citron. 

The crack in the wood was quickly bound fast, 

And the grub in the cucumber made breathe his last. 

The city's Kotwal had with bribes no connection, 

Nor ear ever heard of the thief by profession. 

And peace and security crowned every day, 

And the months and the seasons passed happy aVay. 

Now, look where you like there's an uproarious crowd, 

“ Thief," Thug," “ Snatcher," you hear them calling aloud. 

Who goes to the bazaar to spend but a bawbee, 

Returns with lamentation dire, and minus his pugree. 

But, prav, what else can you expect in the street 

When one like Shidi Kafur is the Kotwal over the beat? 

* 

Were he a Kotwal really, his authority they'd receive, 

But even a mosquito’s trappings this fellow would thieve. 

He is also the author of a pamphlet in Persian. . The 
circumstances under which it was written show that the 
society approving satire is capable of carrying personalities 
still further. A certain Ashraf Ali Khan had devoted fifteen 
years to the selection of specimens from Persian-writing 
poets. He submitted it to Mirza Fakhir “ Makin,” a poet 
of considerable repute. The latter grudgingly ’undertook 
the task, and using his editorial quill freely emended or delet- 
ed even verses by acknowledged masters. In despair the 
author carried the poor remains of his patient labours to 
Sauda, whom he at length induced to look into it. Finding 
that Makin had actually taken undue liberties, he wrote this 
pamphlet pointing out the errors he had made, and even 
emending portidns in Makiu’s own Biwan. 
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The latter sent a capable pupil, Baqa, to discuss matters 
with’Sauda, who however did not yield any ground, and only 
established his position the firmer. Thereupon, some of 
Makin’s partisans in Lucknow becoming exasperated carried 
off Sauda by force from his house, and would have further 
molested him in the public square had not Saadat All Khan 
unexpectedly appeared on the scene. He rescued him and 
led him to his brother, Asifud-Daula, the Governor, who tak- 
ing the affront offered his favoured poet as a personal one 
punished the leading miscreant, and would have dealt with 
Makin, had not Sauda interceded saying that the issue of 
their affair could be settled with literary weapons. Asifud- 
Daula next day summoned Makin in presence of the durbar, 
and said : Your conduct has been unworthy ; if you are a 
valorous poet, come, satirize Sauda face to face. But he 
pleaded inability, when Asifud-Daula turned on him and rated 
him soundly. Then he beckoned to Sauda ; who nothing 
loath delivered himself of this rubai impromptu : 

Yon are an asset of Kliorasan — with “ et ” elided, 

An opal you Lave in your mouth — with “ ff ” for “ p " elided. 

Day in, day out, from the Almighty this I beseech. 

That he may send you on your way — with “ s ” elided. 


(Some liberty has been taken with the second line in the endeavour to 
render it appropriately.) 

Though this did not terminate the campaign of invective, 
its immediate result was materially favourable to Sauda, for 
Asifud-Daula conferred on him an allowance of six thousand 
rupees a year for the rest of his life*; and besides his local 
'successes, time, which, as. Voltaire has said, “subverts the 
reputation ' of common performances,” has rendered his more 
stable and permanent, whereas the .works of his fellow- 
satirists have been mostly forgotten. 
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Of his Urdu prose only a fragnq^nt is preserved.^ He 
rendered into prose Mir Taqi’s masnavi “ Love’s Flame.” This 
rendering is lost, but the introduction has been preserved, and 
apart from the interest of its somewhat archaic and its still 
stiff-jointed composition of Hindi, Persian and Arabic 
elements, it is historically important in asmuchas it is one of 
the earliest specimens of this prose. Only a few years before, 
1145 (c. 1732 A. D.), what was probably its earliest prede- 
cessor had appeared to herald in a prose literature that has 
become copious, and which, though diatomous, in that there 
is a broad cleavage between its prevailingly *Hindi section 
and its pre-eminently Perso- Arabic, is not without monuments 
to fame in either. 

His last years were spent in Lucknow, in the comfort 
which Asifud-Daula’s munificence had provided. He con- 
tinued to indulge his taste for music, in which he was skilled, 
and in poetry until the end, which came in 1195 (c. 1782 A.I).). 
Whatever tribute is paid him, it is due thg,t he be acknow- 
ledged one of the greatest of those who gave shape to this 
eclectic language Urdu. 


A. H. Harley 
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MORE EXPORT DUTIES FOR INDIA? 

In this paper I shall deal with export duties mainly 
in their fiscal aspect, that is, as an engine of revenue-collection 
by the state and only incidentally and towards the close touch 
upon their value as a protective measure. 

The verdict of economic science upon export duties 
in general m^y be given in the words of an authority. If 
“a country imposes an export duty on one of its staple 
products, the natural result will be a rise of price owing to 
the euhancement of iis expenses of production for foreign 
markets ; the foreign demand for the commodity in question 
will in all probability he reduced.” (Bastable, Int(‘rnational 
Trade, pp. 111-12.) A tax that dries up its source in this 
way defeats its own ends and export duties have generally 
been condemned by economists. There are of course two 
conditions under which they might prove to bo productive, — 
but they are more or less impossible conditions, seldom ful- 
filled by any commodity. They are (1) that the exporting 
country should possess a monopoly of the production of 
the article and (2) the foreign demand for it should be keen, 
insistent and inelastic. Complete and unqualified monopoly 
of supply is rare, while a foreign demand that keeps steady 
in the face of unsteady fluctuations of price, is well-nigh 
unknown. Hence the unfavourable opinion on all export 
duties. 

Although, then, opinion is hardened against export duties 
in general, the two qualifying conditions afford room for a 
duty on a particular article to succeed. To the extent a com- 
modity satisfies these two conditions, to that extent is an 
export tax on it justifiable. Clearly, no a priori conclusion 
can he drawn on the point.’ The capacity of articles to bear 
taxes withoift much affecting their demand, varies from’ one 
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article to another. The expression, “.monopoly of supply ” 
is plastic. The difference in the costs of production o^ 
an article between two countries may be so great as to con- 
stitute a virtual monopoly of supply for one of them. It can 
then safely levy export duties without inviting any appre- 
ciable amount of competition. Similarly, whether or not 
foreigners will stand an increase in the price of the exported 
articles is a chance well worth taking, — for it is just possible 
they had been paying a customary Jow price, leaving a margin 
between it and the price they would have been willing to pay 
rather than go without the article, which ipight conveniently 
be swept off to the State coffers. An export duty in such a 
case is a business proposition. Granting even that an export 
duty will occasion a reduction of exports, the proceeds of 
the tax might yield an income to the State higher than the 
loss to the traders. The community as a whole may stand to 
gain. The net result will depend on many complicating 
factors, which could not be brought together short of a 
mathematical formula. It is sufficient to note here that a 
great deal will rest on the individual commodity upon which 
the tax is levied. 

A glance at ewpot't duties in practice would be very 
helpful. When have they been levied and how • have they 
worked ? A time was when they figured as an unchallenged 
feature in the fiscal system of many countries. But onward 
from the ascendency of the “ mercantilists ” (17th century) 
who glorified exports and preached against all restrictions upon 
them, they have rapidly declined in popular favour. To-day 
they are almost a thing of the past. America had never an 
export duty in her tariff. The English Parliament first 
imposed one in 1276. ' In India under the East India Company . 
“ there were export duties levied in all the presidencies and 
chiefi.y on grain, rice, indigo, lac, opium, silk, tobacco and 
native manufactures df all sorts.” . (See article in Palgrave.) 
Of the modem' export duties, the most notable examples we, 
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.upon, the charcoal and olive oil of Italy, two chief products 
®f the country ; — upon English coal, justified on non-economic 
grounds ; upon coffee in Brazil, a staple product of the 
liepublic ; upon nitrate in Chile having a partial monopoly 
of the world supplj of that substance ; upon certain products 
of the British Colonies, e.g., sugar of tlie West Indian 
Islands, and last, not the least upon jute, opium, tea and 
other monopoly products of India. It would be seen that 
all these duties follow strictly the principles laid down in 
Economics and nearly all of them have worked well. They 
are levied upon* articles that are keenly demanded by 
foreigners and levied by countries that have a weighty advan- 
tage in producing them as compared with other countries. 
The suggested export duty on American Cotton (nearly 70^ 
of the world’s supply) could also be supported on like 
grounds. 

The points that are to be borne in mind, in imposing 
an export duty, violation of which means the red signal for 
disaster, are the following : — 

{a) It must be levied upon a monopoly product. But 
the advantage of the producing country should be a real and 
not an artificial advantage. A monopoly that is simply an 
undisturbed and allowed monopoly may be broken up any day 
by too much pressure upon potentfal competitors. The medi- 
cinal ^waters of the springs of Spa are an instance of natural 
monopoly. Cinnamon was once the monopoly product of 
Ceylon. An export duty upon it was very profitable, but 
drove other' tropical countries to compete with her. As a 
result the duty had to be dropped in 1833. 

(b) It must not diminish greatly , the foreign demand. 

’ Articles for which good substitutes are available, do not admit 
of any export duty. There may be no temporary change in 
foreign demand,— but the long-period result only should be 
looked for. The low foreign demand for jute and tea in recent 
years, was not perhaps due to the export duty. It was an 
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after-effect of the dislocation of the foreigners' credit system 
and Jihcs consequent loss in buying power. ^ 

(<?) It should be a small tax and rising if necessary, ako 
by small degrees. A large tax may immediately create a bad 
impression and demand may I'apidly fall off. Likewise, it 
should not be an emergency measure, an instrument to swell 
the depleted exchequer, any and every time. International 
credit if once shaken is very hard to restore. 

We may now come to study the existing export duties 
of India. The Review of Trade discloses the following, in 
1920-21. 


Name of article. 

Per 

Bate of duty 

Raw J ute : 


Rs. A. 

Cuttings 

Bale of 400 lbs. 

1 4 

All other descriptions . , . 


4 8 

J ute manufactures : 



Sackings 

Ton of li,S40 lbs. 

20 0 

Hessians and others 


32 0 

Raw Hides and Skins 

Ad valorem 

15 per cent 

Rice 

One maund 

0 8 

Tea 

100 lbs. 

1 8 


The jute duty was levied in 1916 at half the present rates. 
The tea duty was also launched in the same year. Older than 
this duty is,, however, the tea-cess, operating for the last 
15 years at the rate of ^ pie per lb., the proceeds to be devoted 
to the cause of the tea-trade, the Government being a mere 
collector. The hides duty is in force with effect from September, 
1919. A rebate is, however, allowed to the United Kingdom 
and the British Dominions which the Government of Indi^ 
expressly denied to be part of any policy of Imperial Preference. 
It was solely due to considerations of revenue. The duty on 
rise dates from pre-war times. ' Some proof of the general 
sttcoess of these" taxes will be found from the following table 
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exMhUing the exports of and the tax-revenue obtained from 
these articles in recent years. 


Customs Rkvbni'e. 


1913-14.. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

In thousands of rupees. 

1919-20. 1920-21. 

Hides & Skins 


. . . 

91,22 

60,22 

Jute 

1,83,38 

2,14,16 

2,97,48 

3,31,13 

Rice l,>8,7r, 

1,05,27 

1,11,1.3 

.37,20 

60,28 

Tea 

43,83 

43,86 

54,51 

41,61 


Exports prom India. 


Jute 

59,09,95 

49,29,69 

6.5,37,24 

74,71,49 

69,3.5,55 

nice 

26,60,65 

20,81,01 

23,17,46 

10,19,52 

18,19,97 

Tea 

14,97,51 

17,67,31 

17,7 7, .57 

20,56,50 

12,14,98 

Hides & Skins 

11,72,29 

8,03,54 

9,3 1, 2 3 

23,40,62 

5,24,84 


When it is seen how much the purchasing power of the 
foreign countries has fallen as a legacy of the war, and account 
is taken of the occasional prohibition of the export of rice 
from India, the duties must be considered to be a fair success. 
I'he reasons are just what economic science would anticipate. 
It is but fitting that India should take advantage of her 
practical monopoly of the production of jute, a monopoly 
that has no possibility of being shaken in the least in the 
near future.* A circumstance equally favourable to her is 
that up to now, in spite of considerable attempts, no good 
substitute for jute has yet been found. Considering the 
‘nature of her control over the supply, it is an open question if 
‘ she should not still more enhance the export duty. No one 
will press such a proposal at a time of slump in the trade. 
But the depression will pass away and when jute will come 
to its own, — of course.it will hardly ever come to its mid-war 

8 
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prosperity again — the suggestion may* l)e revived. Hides 
and ^skins do not seem to have hchaved well under the expor^t 
duty. Since the imposition of the tax, the revenue and the 
exports have both evidently fallen. Hut whether there 
is a causal connection between tliem, it is perhaps too 
early to judge. It should be rememl)ered that India has no 
monopoly of hides and that protection of her leather industries 
was, very likely, one of the motives guiding the levying of 
the duty. It is possible the indirect benefit of retaining the 
hides in the country more than counterbalances the loss due 
to reduction of exports. In no advanced country in the Avorld 
does such a state of thing.s exist, — that the raw material is ex- 
ported and finished articles made of that matei ial are imported, 
— though facilities exist in the country to turn the one into the 
other. Had there been any parallel, the cojirse adopted by 
that country could be profitably studied. But as things stand, 
the export duty on hides cannot be lightly condemned on the 
mere ground that it is strangling the e.xport trade. The qu(^s- 
tion is difficult to settle. The very low liidos-prices that ob- 
tain in the country now, would imply that the export duty is 
perhaps intrinsically to blame. Much is beard against the 
freedom granted to rice exports. But nothing postulates a 
greater ignorance of economic science than opposition to the 
exportof this article, provided stocks are suffiiient in the country 
for the nation’s consum])tion. 'I'he prosperity of an agricult ur- 
al. country depends on the export of its surplus produce. 
Excluding China’s share of the production for which no 
relialde figures are avaihible, India contributes about 
oue-half of the world’s supply of rice and the presumption is 
that oven if the export duty is increased, the world could 
not do without exports from India, On the same grounjl 
stands an argument for a futtlior small increase in the 
duty upon tea — that indispensable conventional necessity of 
all peoples, India 'being the largest tea-producer in the 
world. 
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Jfhether there • is room for newer export duties in 
India’s tariff will depend on much the same considerations 
that justify the present duties. It is for the experts to look 
about for the proper articles, but as far as possible effects 
could be anticipated from trade-returns and other statistical in- 
formation, even an amateur economist could venture to point 
out some articles that could very likely bear such duties. 
There is Shellac for instance. “ India has a virtual monopoly 
of the commodity ” and 4*<!peated attempts to cultivate it in 
dapan and East Africa have failed. It is a pretty useful article 
too. A tax on ijt would have all the Science of Economics 
to support it, and it would certainly be populai-at a time of huge 
budget deficit. The LondoJi price of shellac, after a. litful career, 
njached its jcenith in Eebr nary, 1920. Jiy ]Mareh,1921, it less than 
halved. vSueh a tremendous variation is indication enough of 
the unreality of the fall audit is confidently believed that shellac 
will soon rise and an e.xport duty, harmlessly, be put upon it. The 
case of wheat is more doiibtful since. India produces only ,'yth 
of the world’s supply. But wheat is an indispensable food article 
and the outside world can ill alTord to do without supplies from 
India. In the tiade in oil-.seeds there are a good m.iny articles 
that could easily b(.>ar som<^ ex])ort duties. 1'he trade in 
these articles is not very largo Init the tax proceeds though 
small would not be insignilicant in these hard times. Consider 
the share of India in the world’s trad<' in thci following 
oil-seeds : 


Seeds. 

Hx])orts from India 

I a 13- 1 1. 

Per cent, of world’: 
trade. 

ftape & Mustard seed 

Tons. 

... 251,900 

(50 

Castor seed 

135,000 

100 

Mowra seed 

33,000 

100 

Poppy seed 

’19,000 

70 

Niger seed 

4,000 

100 
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As long as there is a demand for these articles (which 
would not be any the worse for a small export duty), India 
stand!8 to lose by not availing herself of the opportunity. 
Formerly India had the largest share of the world’s mica 
prodirction, — but since the war Brazil has snatched away a 
great part of the advantage. I have not attempted to prepare 
an exhaustive list of possible articles capable of being tapped, 
but simply taken some to illustrate my point. There might be 
others equally fitted for the purpos^. 

Loss or gain, it must be admitted that the conserva- 
tion of certain key materials in the country is essential for 
India’s economic -regeneration. We have said before how 
India is almost unique in sending away her raw materials, 
though facilities might be developed to utilise them within her 
own frontiers. High import duties on finished goods, prevent 
to an extent this foreign exploitation of her raw products. 
But one ventures to think that export duties, cutting up 
the foreigners’ cheap supplies at the root, would be a l(;ss 
roundabout method for achieving the same ends. Such a 
duty could not of course be advocated on fiscal grounds, since 
it is meant to stop exports and cease to be productive of revenue. 
But there are nobler things than revenue to the State. Every 
export duty hurts the internal producer of the article in the 
first instance. It lessens the foreign demand. But if con- 
currently steps couid be taken to increase the home demand 
for his commodity, there is no reason why he should suffer. 
It is with this express purpose that a plan of devoting a good 
part of the proceeds of the export duties on raw materials, for 
fostering the respective industries at home has been suggested. 
It repays examination. Take for instance Cotton. It is admit- 
tedly vicious to export" cotton from India and import it back 
from Japan in the shape of sundry piece goods. Import duties 
with fear of retaliation and other attendant drawbacks, are not 
a sufficient weapon to- help reserve the material for India. 
Suppose a 4 per cent, ad valorem export duty is levied, 3 per 
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cent, of which goes to facilitate the establishment of mills, all 
ponditions being favourable for their growth in this country. 
The foreign demand for cotton may shrink but the home de- 
mand will swell ; thus keeping up cotton prices. At a time 
when deficit budgets provide no money for industrial develop- 
ments, such a plea is worth examining carefully. I know 
immense difficulties will rise up before any such plan may be- 
come workable. But if the principle is sound, its translation 
into practice sliould piesent no insuperable difficulties to the 
financier. 

B. B. Das Gupta 


TULSI PLUS DAS 
(Prom Hindi) 

(This waa coiiiposeil hj Tulsidas as u reply to the praises showered him. He 
rihuiod all his fame to his Lord Rama of whom he was the diis or servant). 

Oh ! give not thy praise unto Tulsi, 

Pop Tulsi ' is merely a grass, 

’Tis the favour alone of Lord Rama, 

That addeth to Tulsi the das. 

• Post-Graduate 


* The Sacred Basil. 
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CONSTANCY 

“ I will be true,” said th(^ Iranian Shah to his bride-to- 
be, “ I will lx; true as the sun which shines and fails not. 
True, O thou moon-faced Divinity with the gazelle eyes, 
till the nightingales have forgot their songs, and all the roses 
of Persia withered no more to bloom again.” 

But a year later he was saying exactly the same things 
to the amber-eyed wdfe of a muleteer, whom he came upon 
whilst out hunting, combing her hair at the door of a green 
reed hut. 

“ I will be true — I will be true,” said the Emperor to his 
newly wedded Empre.ss, “ till the waves creep over and the 
seas engulf tlu'se flo\very islands of ours. O long-eyed 
and red-lipped Incarnation of the Spirit of Flowers, I will be 
true till the end of all time — till the day shall turn to night 
and the night to day, and the very heights and snows of 
Fujiyama cease to be.” 

But ere the cherry trees in the royal gardens had 
flowered again he whs learning the ■ afiw is fu fr(xm a slender- 
limbed Geisha girl who lived in a bamboo tea-house and 
knew how to sing old love songs — in a new way. 

“ T will be true,” said the Mogul Conqueror to his youngest 
and newest Queen, “ I will be true till the silver moon turns 
from her orbit and the stars burn themselves out and fall into 
the sea. True — O thou pale-faced Lotus Flower culled from 
the Garden of Teries — till the mountain ranges of the mighty 
Himalayas crumble to sand and are washed into the ocean.” 

But six months later he was telling the same tale to the 
slave girl wdth henna-tinted hands who cooled daily his 
shiirhet with the white snows of her Cashmerian home. 

“ 1 will be true — I will be true,” started to say Silas 
P. Warner, of U. S. A. — but his flancee, .Milly F. Hunsacker 
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told him to “stow^it.” Milly wasn’t the daughter of a 
l^ickled Cabbage King for nothing. She was— just one- fourth 
Greek, one-fourth French, and one-half American — and she 
could tell the number of hairs on your head, and the number 
of stones that paved Broadway. So instead of listening to 
Silas’s “ chanty ” she rang the bell and finishfid it for him 
in the following manner ; — 

“ I got a new man coming to live in my house. Poppa’s 
engaged him so you can’t lire him case you want to. There 
ain’t a thing wwth doing in life he hasn’t done — he’s a sight 
better lookin’ 'than you — and I find him mighty attractive. 
We got to run in double harnes.s cos Poppa w'ants it, and long 
as you runs steady Denny sits at tht? wheel ; but soon as you 
go crooked I ask Denny to the back scat in the auto with me.” 
— With which w'ords she introduced Silas P. straight to 
Dennison the new' Chautfeur — Dennison who wore his silver- 
sprinkled crinkly black hair brushed straight back off his 
forehead and had twinkly blue eyes with black shading around 
them. 

“ There are attractions in every man’s — ” began Sikvs, 
“ I know that, ” said Milly kindly, “ tliat’s w hy I jest wanted to 
say there’s going to be this big one right here in the house 
for me.'' 

“ I will be true,” stammered Silas w eakly — and history 
says ho really was. 


Mihibm Khundkak 
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MITES FROM MANY' 

II. 

I. — Song and Love. 

The body’s more than cells, 

The sun is more than rays, 

But thought is more than man — 

So Truth for ever says. 

The singer dies, the song stays, 

By Life’s own heart ’tis sung, 

The singer’s but a name, 

The song Life’s heart and tongue. 
The Name may have all praise ; 

The song was his, ’tis mine, 

In Love’s unnumliered ways 

In endless tunes to shine. — Modern. 


II. — Love's Worth. 

( 1 ) 

Sorrow and joy are not for one 
Whose heart’s unknown to love ; 

Sorrow and joy are his alone 
Who love puts life above . — Ramnidhi Gv/pta. 

* The lin«8 (No. 7) fmblished, under the above lieadiug, in the June number of tliis 
Revie%o VLtid commencing with the lino ** Should Fate condemn this faithful heart ” wero 
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( 2 ) 

Love of true men is true gold, 

Test of fire makes worth twofold. — FidyapatL 

(3) 

Listen, listen, O Charming One, 

By Love’s sweet Avine bemus’d, 

A prisoner once is never free, 

A thief that’s self-accus’d. — Chandidus, 


(t) 

Love blesses him Avho Ioa’os fidl heart, 

Ke Beauty sees nor end nor start. — Ihid, 


(^>) 

I do not love to buy back love, 

For love itself is joy, 

And love, less lov’d for other joys. 

Shall surely love destroy.— -After Chand'uhis. 


(«) 

I care not be Thou good or bad, • 

Be oruel Thou or ’kind, 

on tbe authority of “ Sahitya D.Tipaua,*’^ ufixen ;i.s “ iuioJjynioiis.” Professor Peterson of, 
Bombay, however, in iho Introduction (pag*‘ ‘i-^) to hia edition of “ Subhasitavali of 
VallabhadeA’^a *’ traces the nnthorsliip to the Buddhist monk Dltjtrmakirlt, a poet, philo- 
sopher and rhetorician of unknown date, not later than the 1-tth century. 

9 
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Bare Thou to eye of love. May I 
For love, no reason find ! 

That love is love, because ’tis love. 

With reason unwrit on face, 

That love for which a reason stands 
Is love that’s false and Imse. — Modern. 


( 7 ) 

My love for Thee let be my death 
For me Thy love may never be! 

Let blood-smcar’d heart cry, labour’d breath 
F orsjet that there is love iji Thee. — Modei'u. 


(^) 

'Fo have Thy Lf)ve I love not I’liee, 

Not Th«*e to love is not to be . — Srulhar Kathak. 


( 9 ) 

Love can ne’er be given as alms. 

Hearts unite, unasked love comes . — Itnmnidhi Gupta. 


( 10 ) 


Love’s first fervour draws her on. 
Hindrance none her binds, 
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Forth alono she goes for love, 

Path, unpaih unminds. 

Deep the darkness of the night. 
Heart-light Love affords ; 

Cuts down journey’s dangers all 

Love’s unfailing swords. — Vulytipati. 

(U) 

The night has dawned with grace for nn’, 
My lover I have seen ; 

life, my youth have home full fruit, 
Now peace all lieav’ii-points mean. 

My home is now my home indeed, 

This earthly form my own ; 

The Fates with me are friendly now, 

My doubts for ever gone. — Ibid. 


III . — Love’s Lights and Shades. 

( 1 ) 

Dow wondrous is Thy love, O Love, 

How wondrous is its iniglit ! 

World’s night is da^ to me, O Love 
And world’s bright day my night. 
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I’ve made my liomo the strangeivs laud, 

The stranger’s land my home ; 

To me am I a stranger now, 

The stranger’s me become. — Chaudidaa. 

C-i) 

ITrom Thee this i)ain. ’ Tis sweetness. Love, 

This pain is Thy lovo-l)iti‘, 

The more the ])aiii the more the joy. 

To die for Thee its height. — Modem. 

(:i) 

Full measure of sweetness who can wrest 

From out the sweet cane, lightly prest ? — l^ikalanitomha.'^ 

( 4 ) 

The forest tire is seen of all. 

My love-tire tliere is none to see, 

The forest gone, the tire is out, 

My heart-tire rages ev’r in me .- — Bengali Song. 

( 5 ) 

Is this my love Ije-known of Thee ? 

Repent, my heart, let none it see. — Blodet'ti. 


Saiangadhara PatIUhati (ociited by T. Peterson — No. 3C71). 
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■ (6) 

Of knowing Cci.st the burden out, 

With love thy heart hnt fill ; 

Thy pain of llesh, thy ties of lieart 

Thy love with love will kill, — Modern. 

0 ) 

Now heart’s in heart, may life ne’er end ! 

When heart’s awav, inav death befriend ! 

— Benifo}} Song. 


(S) 

Now heart and heart in one heart dwidl ; 

The one from one can any tell ? — Hum Bh-su. 


(J>) 

To care |or love is hut a wish, 

Love owner than I’m own ; 

To care for me a ta.sk indeed, 

For love a wish alone. — Bamuid/ti Gupta. 

( 10 ) 

Years have passed with love surmounted. 

Heart with heart yet half acquainted, 

Tale of love but half-recounted . — Bengali Song. 
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( 11 ) 

C 

I cannot love as I wish to love, 

!My anger rises high, 

What harm’s my love to any one 

That’d power to love deny ? — Modern. 

( 12 ) ■ 

T see my heart with evil fill’d 
My hate of me takes fire, 

O why with love thou. Beauty pure, 

Upstir this stinking mire? 

“ The musk-deer scents the forest site, 

The diamond grows in cave, 

In mire the lotus — why not love 

In one you call my slave ? ” — Modern. 

(13) 

The world w ithin and world without, 

So full of sin and ugliness, / 

When burnt in love arc crystal-pure, 

Mt Beauty for my God’s caress. — Modern. 

(14) 

Years have passed by heart-beat’s count, 

Wait I His return ; 

Heart-lamps, fed with deafness oil. 

Greetings Him ward burn. — Modem. 
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(16) 

The past ? There is no past for )ue, 

He’s come and I am born, 

The I that was is not I am, 

The night was night, ’tis morn, — 

MoHfNTMOflAN ChaTTERJI 


“THOU AND I” 

Thoji art the mighty oceantide, 

And 1 the airy foam ; 

Halloing oA'er in though floss pride 
On fhoe mv boundless home. 

t 

Thou art the giant forest tree, 

And I the creeper frail ; 

I flirt with the breeze, but cling to thee 

That scorn’st the whirling hail. 

« 

Thou art the great glorious sun, 

And I the restless star ; 

I flash my liglit from fhy bounty won, 

» 

Thou shinest still and far. 


V. B. 
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ON A UNIFORM BRAILLE SYSTEM FOR INDIAN 

VERNACULARS.' 

Tlie history of the education of the blind in India has 
not been Avritten yet, ])ut the future historian of this depart- 
ment of God’s Avork done in India AA’ill not need to go beyond 
some forty years ago, Avhen the missionaries turned their 
attention to tliis matter. Not much has been done yet. The 
jmblic in India is ignorant of Avhat can I>e done, and as beg- 
ging is a fairly paying profession for the blind, it can afford 
to b(‘ indifferent. The (toA ernment has completely failed in 
its duty to these unfortunates. K\mn those Avho are engaged 
in trying their little best to help the blind seem to have 
forgotten that they cannot go far, unless they keep up a 
constant agitation to rouse public conscneuce and leatl the 
people and the Ooveriiment of India to do tlnur duty. At 
present there are about Lh sehools for the blind in the Avhole 
country, Avhich provide for the education or industrial training 
for about 400 out of 000,000 blijid in India. 

It AA'as about the beginning of the sixteenth century that 
the tirst attempts at the <;du<^ation of the blind .woro mad(i in 
Europe, particularly in Italy, Spain, SAvitzerland and Ger- 
many, But it Avas in 1785 that the tirst school for the blind 
AA’as started in Paris by V^alentin ITuay, Avho latcn*, at the 
request of the King of Prussia and the Emperor of llussia, 
also started schools at Charlotteuburg and St. Petersburg. 
The first school in England aa'hs started in 1791 by a blind 
man, Edwa rd R ush ton, at Liverpool, and so the work in 
Europe has gone on, in a fairly systematic manner for the 
last 150 years. 

In the early days letters of the alphabet cut in Avood and 
cardboard Avere used in the education of the blind, but 


* A paper read hoforc iho Second ririeiitul ConfoiTiico hold in Oalcnlta, January, 1022. 
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Hflay .first printed books for the blind in raised characters. 
jWttempts were made to reform the type, and various systems 
wore put forward, until in 1847, Dr. Moon supplied a system, 
in which the general form of the Homan characters was 
retained, but they were greatly abbreviated so that the blind 
could easily read with their help (fig. 1) and the scripture 
has been written out in this type in more than 400 different 
languages of the world. The writer was told that some of 
the Indian languages w(!re among those 400, but he has not 
yet been able to get a hook in any. 

Hut it was uot»enough that the ])liiid should onlv be able 
to read, for in none of tluise systems could anything be 
written by the blind. IJut an improvement which made writ- 
ing possible for the blind was not long delayed. Early in 
the I9th century Captain Charles Barbior substituted emboss- 
ed dots in ])lace of embossed lines and invented the writing 
slate for embossing these points. Ho divided up the sounds 
of the language into si.K line.s of six each and arranged the 
embossed points in two vertical columns of six each, the 
number of the point in the first column indicated the line in 
which tlie sound occurred, while that in the second column 
indicated its position. The defect of this system was that 
the length of each “ cell ” was too groat to be covered easily 
by first joint of the finger in reeling ; but still it was a great 
step in advance. 

Louis Braille was born in 1809. At the age of three he 
became blind, and received his education at the “ Institution 
^Nationale dcs Jeunes Aveuglos,” the first school started by 
Huay, Avhere he was afterwards appointed as a professor. He 
set himself to improve the type and in 1 834 perfected his system, 
•which has now been adopted ail the world over as the one 
best suited for the education of the blind. Two other systems 
were later adopted for Uvse in America. The “ American 
Braille ” was an attempt tef facilitate fhings by using only 
such of the Braille si^ns which were easy to emboss and by 
10 
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assigning the more easy signs to letters of the alphabet which 
occurred most often. The “ New York Point ” was invented 
in order to save space and make books for the blind less 
bulky. But recently a “ Commission on Uniform Type for 
the Blind,” which was appointed to go into the matter very 
carefully, has finally decided that Ijoth the American systems 
should be given up in favour of Braille, and in order to 
secure uniformity for all English-speaking countidcs they 
have adopted it in much the same form in which it is used 
in English. 

The Braille ^?ystem consists of combinations of six 
dots arranged and numbered as in fig. 2. 

These are taken from one to six at a time, i— * 

y S'**— ••---4 

and altogether 63 combinations can bo thus e 

obtained ; each of these can be used to Fif?. 2. 

represent a letter of the alphabet, a number, 
a sound, or a part of a word or a sign, according to the 
language or the subject matter for which it is used. Each 
sign in the Braille notation is about a quarter of an inch 
long and an eighth of an inch broad, and can therefore be 
easily covered by first joint of the finger while reading. 

Eor writing a ruler is ‘ used, consisting of a metal bed 
marked by groups of little pits, each group consisting of six ; 
over this bed is fitted a brass guide, punched with oblong 
holes (fig. 3). The pits are arranged in tvio parallel lines 
and the guide is hinged on the bed in such a way that when 
the two are locked together the openings in the guide corres- 
pond exactly to the pits in the bed. The brass guide has a 
double row of openings, and this enables the blind person to 
write two lines and when these are done, the ruler is shifted 
•dewnwaHs until two little pins which project from the under 
surface at its ends, drop into ‘ corresponding holes of a wooden 
board, when two more lines can be written and so on to the 
bottom of the page. The ]paper is introduced between the 
guide and the bed and is held in position by a clamping 
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Fig. 3. 


arrangement at the top of the wooden board. The instrument 
for writing is a blunt awl, which carries with itself little 
caps of paper into the pits of the bed, thus producing a 
series of little pits on one side and little prominences on the 
other side of the paper. For reading, tlie paper is taken out, 
and turned over. The writing is done from right to left and 
the reading from left to right, but this does not make things 
difficult as in each case the hand 'proceeds forward. 

Seven of the Braille signs, namely those obtained by the 
combinations of dots 2, 4, and 6, cannot be easily distinguished 
from seven otheu signs similarly obtained (rom dots 1, 3 and 
6. Braille therefore placed these apart in a separate line at 
the bottom, for use in combination with other signs in making 
up contractions and also for such signs as are less frequently 
used. The remaining 56 signs he arranged (fig. 4) in six 
lines : five lines of ten signs each and one of six. In the 
first line the ten signs are formed only by dots 1 to 4, so that 
each of these contains .either or both of the dots 1 and 2. 
Dots 5 and 6 are entirely absent. The second line has ten signs 
formed by adding dot 5 to each of the signs in Line 1 ; 
while the ten signs of Line III are made up by ftdding dots fi 
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and 6. Line IV contains 1 0 signs formed by adding dot 6 
to each of the signs in Line I. Line V is obtained from Line 
I by moving eadi sign one space lower, so that all signs are 
formed from dots 3 to 6 and do not contain either of the dots 
1 and 2. Line VT contains the remaining six signs and TAne 
VII consists of the seven signs made up of the even dots only, 
as mentioned above, and is s<‘t apart for special use. Lines 
II, III, IV and V are thus all derived from Line I by a 
simple rule, and when the first line has been learnt the other 
four can be easily derived. This arrangement is a great help 
to memory and has other advantages besides.* The first ten 
signs also denote the ten digits for numerical notation and 
the last seven signs in each line form an octave for writing 
music. 

But Braille did not go in for all the symmetry of 
arrangement that was possible. The signs in Line I (and 
therefoiHJ in each line) are capable of a further symmetrical 
arrangement which is absent in Braille’s plan. Five out of 
the ten signs in Line I contain dot 4 and can be derived from 
the other five not containing this dot by the addition of it.* 
Thus we get five pairs, the first members of which are 
obtained from combinations of dots 1, 2 and 3 only. These 
are capable of being arranged systematically. The first 4 >air 
is obtained by using dot 1 only as the first member, the second 
is obtained from this by adding dot 2, the third by adding 
dots 2 and 3, the fourth by adding dot 3, while the 5th 
contains only dots 2 and 3, dot 1 being absent. This makes 
the arrangement of signs in Line I correspond exactly to the 
arrangement of the lines in relation to one another. It is 
not known why this arrangement was not adopted by Braille ; 
perhaps it did not occur to him. It would help memory and had it 
been adopted from the first it might have helped to distinguish 
between odd and even numbers in a simple way. As can be seen 


^ These are the signs marked with an asterisk in fig. 4. 
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six signs in the new arrangement proposed are in the same 
positions as in the English system (fig, 6), 

LINE I 

>F ENGLISH BRAILLE 

1 

)F THE PROPOSED 
JNIFORM SYSTEM FOR 
NDIAN VERNACUURS 


Another symmetrical arrangement possible is the one in 
9 lines of 7 signs each. This can give as many as 9 octaves 
for the musical notation, but that is its only advantage. 
Bui so many octaves are not wanted, while it has besides 
so many other disadvantages that the other system is the 
best for adoption. And a system with a rearrangement of 
the Braille signs is very necessary, if the convenience of the 
learner is, as it ought to be, regarded as the most important 
consideration. 

In 1869-70, the Council of the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, under the leadership of Dr. T. R. 
Armitage, after a very careful consideration of the matter 
finally adopted the Braille System for English. The original 
arrangement of the signs was accepted and as in French 
the first 25 signs were assigned to the letters of the 
Roman alphabet as used in French, while w which had been 
left out was assigned to the last sign in Line IV. The 
signs in Line V were alternatively assigned to punctuations and 
'those in Line VI to other marks, while the signs which 
Trtrere not thus used up, were assigned to combinations of 
letters which occur very often in English as parts of words. 
The Americans have now accepted t|ie same system, in 
spite of some of its faults, which they pointed out, in order 
to havea uniforip s^'stem fo? all English-speaking countries, 
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But different languages have to make different demands 
upon the Braille, which it has satisfactorily met as is evident 
from the fact of its universal adoption. The greatest 
difficulty was Chinese. In this language there are over 4,000 
characters, and to represent the language phonetically at 
least 408 different sounds were necessary. The difficulty was 
in a way overcome by assigning a number to each of the 
sounds and using the Braille to write these numbers. 

All the Indian Alphabets are more or less completely 
phonetic in their nature and therefore make different demands 
upon the Braille than those made by the European Lan- 
guages. The writer has before him the results of four different 
attempts made to adapt the Braille to Indian languages, 
— attempts which have led to different Braille systems being 
used in the vaidous Schools for the Blind in India. Each 
of these systems claims to be the best suitable for all Indian 
vernaculars, and can indeed be adapted to any one of them 
with a few slight alterations, for the Indian vernaculars are 
on the whole very similar in their alphabets. A comparison 
of the ten alphabets, Devanagari (as used for Sanskrit), Bengali, 
Hindi, Gurmukhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarese, Telugu, Urdu 
and Sindhi, shows that they all have ten vowels and thirty-two 
consonants in common, besides the mimvara, and the punctua- 
tions and other marks which lire common to all. 

Obviously then, there should be one common system 
for all Indian Vernaculars, framed in such a way as to 
accommodate within its general plan the few peculiarities of 
each alphabet, without disturbing the common Stock. The 
present state of confusion has been allowed to go on, because 
no one has cared to look at the subject from the point of view 
of the good of the blind all over the country. Each school 
was started as a local effort and had to adapt the Braille to the 
needs of the language of the province it served before work 
could be started. There has been no co-ordinating agency. 
Qoverninent has so far neglected to do its duty in the matter^ 
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as is 'evident from the fact that the Government of Bombay, 
while passing a resolution on the report of a Committee 
appointed to make recommendations on the subject of the 
education of the defectives, definitely permitted the use of 
two different systems for teaching Marathi in the two schools 
for the blind both situated in the city of Bombay ! The 
result is that students educated in ditferent schools cannot 
read each other’s books and cannot correspond with each 
other. The general public is not awai'e of the mischief that is 
being allowed to grow, for as time passes and more persons 
come to be educated along ditferent systems and more books- 
are laboriously embossed with hand (for there is at present no 
embossing plant in this country), the vested interests, which 
are very difficult to manage even now, will grow and make the 
development of the education of the blind in India a very 
difficult and well-nigh an impossible task. Orientalists and 
philologists have been educating the country on the need of 
a common script for India : but in the Braille, though wc have 
a common script, the difficulty is that one system makes one 
sign stand for gh while the other three make it stand for d,j 
and ni respectively. Scholars of oriental languages are 
perhaps the best authorities on the subject and if they took 
the trouble to study the Braille notation and the problem with 
which the present paper deals, they could not only educate 
the public on the subject, but could also work out the best 
Uniform System, for they alone have the necessary knowledge 
of the comparative needs of the different languages. 

The author of this paper is neither a philologist nor a 
teacher of the blind. He was, however, ( ailed upon to study 
‘ the Braille in order to adapt it to Sindhi, his mother tongue, 
for use in a school for the blind, which was about to be started 
at Karachi ; and he was thus led to study the subject very care- 
fully. What follows is put forward as a* result of this study 
for criticism and improvement by those who are more com- 
petent to deal with the matter, in the hope that the discussion 

XI 
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which will follow misi^ht lead to the r3arly adoption of a Uniform 
System of Braille for Indian Vernaculars. 

A Uniform System of Braille for Indian Vernaculars 
ought to satisfy (among others) the following conditions : — 

(1) The Braille Signs must be arranged according to a definite 
plan, which makes it easy to remember them and also makes 
it possible to adapt it so as to represent the common charac- 
teristics of the Indian Vennaeulars. 

(•2) The phonetic and grammatical relations between the letters of 
the alphabets should be represented, if j>ossible, by some 
simple relation between the signs assigned to tliem. 

(3) The alphabets of these languages should be taught as far as 

practicable in much the same order in whi(di they are taught 
to students possessed of sight. At any rate there should be 
a definite grouping of the five yfuvfas or classes of tlie conso- 
nants possible. ^ This is particularly important, as in the 
case of most of the Indian languages, the alphabets are 
phonetically arranged. 

(4) Provision should be made in the system for incorporation 

within it of the peculiar neeils of each language without 
disturbing that portion which is common to all, 

(5) Economy of writing space is a very important consideration 

in the case of embossed literature and therefore nothing 
should he done for the satisfaction of other conditions whicdi 
would go against this economy. 

It must be admitted that it is impossible from the nature 
of the Indian Vernaculars to vsatisfy all these conditions. Eor 
instance the alphabets used for Sindlii and Urdu are based 
on the Arabic and those of the other Indian languages on the 
Sanskrit and a Uniform Braille System can only be taught 
in one way. Again in both those languages several letters 
represent the same sound, and in order to make them fit into 
a Uniform System with other Vernaculars, which have only 
one letter for one sound, only one sign is allowed for a number 
of letters having only one sound. But a Uniform System, 


* As will bo seen in the sequel the case of Urdu is quite distinct. — I. J. S. T. 
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THE “ URDU AND HINDI » BRAILLE 
{Sheriff’s System) 


(The transliteration is given in roman following Footes Ilindnsthaiu Grammar.) 
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THE ” INDIAN BHAILLE ” 

{Dr. Nilhanihrai's System). 
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which will go a great way to satisfy all the live conditions 
^ (laid down above) for most of the Indian Vernaculars and 
which will supply the best possible plan for the remainder, 
is possible and it is the purpose of this paper to examine that 
possibility. It would however b(5 useful to pause here and see 
how far, four of the systems at present used in India, satisfy 
the above conditions. 

Sheriff’s system of “ Urdu and Hindi Braille ” (fig. 6) is 
in use at the schools at Hanchi, Ilajpur and Lahore. It is 
probably the oldest used in India. The Braille Notation is 
arranged as in* English, without any reference to the needs of 
the Vernacular. But an attempt is made to show the phonetic 
relations between sounds, e.g., by deriving most of the aspirated 
consonants from the corresponding unaspirated consonants by 
adding dot and by deriving long vowels from the corres- 
ponding short ones in the same way. The alphabet is 
ai’ranged neither in the way in which it stands in Urdu, nor 
in the more systematic way of Hindi. But an effort is made 
to represent corresponding sounds in English and the Verna- 
culars by the same signs. In this connection it is unfortunate 
that signs chosen for punctuations do not correspond in all 
cases with those of the English system. If it be accepted 
that the traditional phonetic arrangement of Indian alphabets 
is not an important consideration then this system can be 
applied to all Indian Vernaculars with a few simple alterations. 

Dr. Nilkanthrai’s “ Indian Braille ” (fig. 7) also accepts the 
English arrangement without modification. But in it no effort 
has been .ms^de to show the relation between phonetically 
related sounds. A number of sounds which occur in Gujarati 
and Marathi (for which languages it is primarily intended) do 
not occur in English, and these are denoted by signs which 
represent similar sounds.' * But it is claimed for this system 
that by adopting the 5th line for a number of contractions 


’ Such #s ^ and the, nnd iviOi, ^ and ow, elo. 
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THE “ ORIENTAL BRAILLE.” 


(Knowles and Garth waits System.) 
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considerable saving of space is attained. This system cannot 
be^ used as a basis for a U niform System as it absolutely lacks 
a plan. 

Knowles and Garthwaite’s system of “ Oriental Braille ” 
(fig. 8) which was in use at Bombay for Marathi, at the Miss 
Millard School for the Blind, before the “ Indian Braille ” was 
used for teaching the same language at the Victoria Memorial 
School, was framed with a view to give full consideration to 
the peculiarities of Indian languages while adapting the Braille 
to them. In this system, the idea of arranging the Braille 
signs on a definite plan is given up, in order to keep to the 
arrangement of the Indian alpha])ets. Groat care has been 
taken to make evident tlie phonetic relations between the 
different letters of the alphabet. The long and short vowels 
are represented by signs which resemble each other, though 
they are not derived one from th(5 other by one simple uniform 
rule. In some ca.ses compound signs are used to show the 
compound nature of the vowels. In the five nargas the 
sonants and surds are mirror images one of the other, and the 
aspirated consonants are derived from the corresponding un- 
aspirated ones by omitting dot 2 for surds and dot t for 
sonants. Throughout there is evidence of the care with which 
the authors of the system have .sought to make it suited to the 
scientific nature of the arrangement of Indian alphabets. But 
as will be shown presently, a more systematic arrangement 
than this can be obtained without giving up the well-planned 
arrangement of the Braille Notation itself. This in fact 
constitutes the greatest defect of this sy.stem. A.s many as 
11 out of the 56 Braille signs have not been used, while both 
in the body of the alphabet and for many of the punctuations 
compound signs have been used at the cost of writing space. 

^ The “ Shah Braille ” (fig.* 9) as used for Bengali at the 
Calcutta School for the Blind is a later and improved edition 
of the " Oriental Braille ” in which all compound signs 
have been dispensed with, and the signs used for- punctuations 
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THE SHAH BRAILLE. 

(In use at the Calcutta School for the Blind.) 
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are, as they ought to he, the same as in English. Its great 
defect is that the Braille Notation itself has not been arranged 
on some plan which could make it easy to remember as a 
whole. Also the sign used for distinguishing numerals from 
the letters of the alphabet is different from the one used 
in English, which is another serious defect, because the 
system of numerals need not change however much the 
languages may differ. 

The system that is proposed here as better than any of 
these four is ba§ed upon the following considerations. In ten 
of the Indian languages mentioned above, wo have ten vowels 
common, which form five pairs consisting each of a ‘short’ vowel 
and a corresponding ‘long’ one. The five cargasot consonants 
are common to all the languages mentioned above. These 
consist of unaspiratcd consonants, the first and third of each 
varga, forming five pairs ; then five pairs more of aspirated 
consonants ; five nasals ; one general aspirate (/<) and four 
semi-vowels ; and three sibilants and the visarga. 

The Braille Notation is here arranged the same way as in 
English as far as the Lines are concerned, but the ten signs in 
each line are re-arranged in pairs after the manner already 
indicated, which makes the arraiigement more symmetrical 
and therefore easier to remember.' The first line represents 
the five pairs of vowels : 
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The second represents the five pairs of nnaspitated con- 
samnis of the five vargas in jregular order : 
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The third represents the corresponding aspirated conso- 
nants : 
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The fourth is divided up into two lialves, the even 
signs, btung called line IVA, are assigned to the five msals 
and the odd (IVB) to the aspirate {h) and the four semi-ootoels'. 
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Semi-vowels. 


Line V represents the punctuations as in English and 
alternately the peculiar sounds in each language and is called 
the Special Line ' : 
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The sixth line is given to the anusvara, the visarga and 
the sibilants ; 
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^ Jn this line only the Nagari equivalents are here given. 
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The seventh line is the same as in English Braille 
4s not proposed lo make any use of it at present : 
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It will be seen that in the Unst four lines the even signs 
are obtained from those preceding them by the addition of dot 
‘Ij and in lines V and VI by the addition of dot 6. In all 
cases, long vowdis are obtained from the short ones by 
adding dot 4 and similarly are the sonants (or voiceless conso- 
nants) obtained from surds (or voiced consonants) in lines IT 
and III. The five consonants of each of the vnnias occiu'ring 
in lines II, III and IVA can be easilv read olf in vertical 
columns. The order of the semi-vowels has becm slightly 
altered to relate the // and c to the corresponding rjum 
vowels e and o, while the ri and II stand in a simple 
relation to the consonants e and /. 

In the case of Urdu and Sindhi, the order of the aliihabet 
has had to be changed for the sake of uniformity with the rest 
of the languages. These language.s are both derived from the 
same common source as the other Indian languages, l)ut under 
Moslem influence have added a large number of words of 
Arabic and Persian origin to their vocabularies. Those latter 
necessitated the addition of special letters to these two alpha- 
bets to represent sounds which did not exist in the original ; 
and ultimately alphabets based entirely upon the Arabic alpha- 
bet wore adopted. With the adoption of the Arabic alphabet, 
• a number of letters having nearly the same sounds were intro- 
duced ; but these differences in sound, though found in the 
original Arabic, are entirely lost in these -Indian Vernaculars, 
as is also nearly the case in Persian. As at present pronounced, 
both in Urdu and in Sindhi, no difference is made between the 
two Ae’s and h)\ between alif, ain and hamga (a, a and ‘), 
12 
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between zal, se, zad and zo (z z z and z), and between se, 
#?» and §ad («, s and s). In the Braille therefore only oiie 
sign is assigned to each of these sets of phonetically equivalent 
letters of the Sindhi and Urdu alphabets.' 

In arranging the peculiar sounds of each vernacular among 
the signs in line V, an attempt has been made to arrange 
them so that they fit in phonetically with the rest of the 
alphabet, but this has not been always possible and the difficulty 
was found to be greatest in the case of Sindhi and Telegu 
owing to the large number of sounds needing accommodation 
here. The only way to give them their phonetically ® proper 
places was by the use of compound signs, and this had to be 
strictly avoided. Line VII remains untouched, to be used, 
after uniformity has Ijeen attained, for forming compound con- 
tractions, as in the English Braille. 

The purpose of the paper is to draw the attention of the 
people and of the (lovernment of India to the urgency of 
looking into this matter and thus hasten the appointment of a 
Committee consisting of Linguists, Teachers of the Blind, and 
Educationists to go into the matter carefully and frame a 
definite scheme for adoption as a Uniform System in India. 
The scheme herein proposed is but a suggestion for the framing 
of such a system, and in the estimation of the author better 
than any of the four that have preceded it. 

In the end I have the pleasure to record my heartfelt 
thanks to Dr I. J. S. 'J’araporewala of the Calcutta University 
for the great help I have received from him in completing the 
present scheme. I have also to thank Mr. Bijoy Chandra 
Massumdar of the Calcutta University and Prof. R. L. Turner 
of the Benares Hindu. University for their valuable suggestion!) 
and encouragement, without w.hich the writing of this paper 


' See note ou the chart al the cud. * 

3 lb uiusbbo specially noted that the Braille signs are not phonetic but alphabetical in 
the essence and so unlcs there are two to differentiate two sounds as in Telugn 

c and c* no attempt has been made at differentiation — 1. J. S. T. 
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would not have been possible! I have also specially to thank 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the great Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, and Chairman of the Keception Com- 
mittee of the Oriental Conference, for his ready acceptance 
of this paper and the promise of his valuable support in 
carrying forward the cause to a successful issue. 

[A full chart of the system here advocated for all the principal 
Vernaculars of Indiar- including the Dravidian — will be given next month— 
Editor, Calcutta l{evmc,\ 

* . P. M, Advani 
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VENGEANCE IS MINE 

Book II— CHAPTER III 

Old Dreaths and New Scenes 

Raraanlal took the reins himself and began to drive. 
He set the horse at a gallop as if a thousand lives were 
hanging upon his speed. Leaving all other carriages behind 
he arrived at Dumas with Jagat. 

This Avas Jagat’s first visit to that place, so that this was 
his first experience of the sweet, cool air of Dumas, and of its 
peaceful evenings Avlien “a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love,” Ilis was an ardent nature and he 
had a well -cultivated taste for poetry. In his boyhood he had 
undergone one or two wondrous experiences, Avhich now 
roused sweet memories of a beloved face. Jagat fully enjoyed 
the beauty of the place. 

Raman drove along the sea-shore and thence to his 
cottage. Mr. Madhavdas was sitting on the verandah at the 
back with a friend. He put his hand to his forehead and 
peering into the gathering dusk looked attentively at the two 
who entered. 

“ Who is this with you, Raman ? ” 

“ Father, this is Mr. Jagat, your friend.” 

“Who? Jagat! Welcome, my boy. How are you? 
When did you come back from College ? ” 

“ Three days ago. Sir. I hope you are quite well ? ” 

“ Is this the son of Nilkapthrai ? ” asked the other 
gentleman who AA^as there. Jagat turned towards him and 
recognised him. 

“ Hallo I Dncle Harilal 1 What a surprise 1 ” ho 
exclaimed AA'ith a beating heart. 
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“ Yes< It is I. But how tall have you grown in these five 
«5r six years ! ” ho cried ; and rushing up to him embraced 
him affectionately. “ I had heard of your successes. 
Tanman remembers you constantly.” 

Jagat had wished to inquire about her the first thing, but 
only now could he gather courage to speak of her. 

“ Where is she ? ” 

“ Who ? Tanman ? 8he must bo with her mother. 
We are in the next cottage vender. 1 will send for her. 
Rama, go and fetch your young mistress.” 

Since leaving' Ratnagadli, I larilal had a stroke of good 
fortune and of paralysis. So he liad rcitired to Dumas on 
a pension and was employing his leisure in indulging his only 
daughter and his young wife. 

“ AVhere is Mani V ” asked Jagat. 

“ Alani is sui’c to be there too,” replied Wadhavdas. 
Mani was his daughter. 

But Jagat was thinking of some one else. The memories of 
six years ago weie reviving in all their fresh and tender 
sweetness. As he stood talking there with the two old gentle- 
men his mind went back in the tem])le of Kama at Ratnagadh. 
His ears were strained to catch the well-knoAvn footsteps 
upon the steps of the cottage. Soon his eager ears had their 
reward, the dear steps were approaching. The blood surged 
with sudden force into his heart. He hardly dared to turn 
his head' and look behind. 

“ Well, father, w'hat do you want ?” said a honey -dripping 
voice. That voice set trembling every chord in Jagat’s breast. 

“Just come here, you little hussy ; have you forgotten 
•your old playmate ?” 

Jagat felt giddy and ^saw Tanman through a haze. 
He straight forgot to Avhich uorld he belonged. He forgot 
that he had grown up. He had expe^cted to see a little 
child. But here was the pretty little face of yore aglow 
with all the promise* of gracious maidenhood ; and those merry 
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twinkling eyes of yore flashed forth darts of love. Jagat 
had gone to see olV at E.atnagadh station a smiling 
romping gazelle of a girl eight years old ; and he had not 
even dreamt of meeting her here, his “ Devi,” grown now to 
the semblance of Rati* lierself. He was somewhat frightened 
of this change in her. Will his “ Devi ” be the same as of old ? 
He even wished for a moment that he had not met again his 
childhood’s friend now grown into dazzling womanhood, — he 
would at least have preserved intact the first tender 
memories. 

Jagat was dumb in his confusion,. Tanman’s clear 
complexion Avas sulfused with a blush. H(‘r tall, graceful 
form, draped in white, bent a little. 

“ How are you, Jagatkishor ?” she asked. She was the 
more collected of the two. 

“Quite well.” 

“ Oh, you hypocrites ! ” cried Ilarilal, “ but yesterday 
you were eating, playing and sleeping together, ajid to-day you 
meet as strangers ! For shame ! Get away from here and 
renew your old friendship.” 

Harilal had one serious fault. lie had forgotten entirely 
that a beautiful Hindu girl, brought up with fond care, as his 
had been, becomes slowly but surely a terrible force. He 
was a great advocate of independence of Avomen and of grown- 
up marriages. Consequently he insi..»ted upon regarding Tanman 
as a child even at an age Avhen she might have borne her 
second Imby had she l)een brought up in strict orthodox 
fashion. And he allowed Tanman the same freedom from 
restraint as to a little child. Apparently he expected a good 
husband for her to drop from the sky and so had postponed 
all trouble about finding him. Fortunately for him the' 
innocent purity of I'anman’s heart was even greater than her 
beauty. On account of her upbringing and of her independent 
character and because her father had been her only companion 


* The beloved of Kamd) the God of liove. 
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till that time, she had not yet got the taint of “ worldly 

\tisdoni ” common to girls of her age. She studied, sang, 

and giew in perfect accord with her own nature — in accord 

with the laws of God. She had been spared the infections 

of child matrimony, which make our Hindu women 

old even before they have ceased to be girls. She was like a 

forest plant growing straight and natural in a fertile soil, well 

supplied with water, dancing to the sweet soft murmur of the 

breeze. She had never yet been bejjt, and it seemed she was 

never destined to be bent. 

* 

'I'anman began to descend the steps as soon as she lieard 
her fath(‘r’8 wishes. 

“ I will join you as soon as I have had a change,” said 
Jagat. He was eager to go, but he wanted a few moments to 
collect his scattered senses, ile went to his room and changed. 
While thus engaged his mind was thinking of many things. 
The “ Devi ” of his childhood was now' a Devi * indeed and he 
wanted to knoiv how to behave in these circumstances. Would 
the old manner be proper now ? Still undecided he went to 
the back-yard of the cottage and found out from a servant 
where 'I'anman was. 

A footpath through a mango-grove connected the two 
cottages. Near the wicket gate between the two there was a 
rustic bench upon which she was sitting. Jagat went there with 
trembling hesitation. Tauman, a veritable goddess of beauty, 
rose up and remained standing wdth eyes downcast to welcome 
him. But through the curving lashes tw'o stars w'ere twink- 
ling brightly. If Jagat had been more at ease he might have 
noticed that she looked a shade paler and her breast was heaving 
’ with suppressed emotion. 

Jagat saw that he was expected to speak first. He scarce- 
ly understood how to talk with such a maiden after all these 
years of separation. , 

“ Well, Miss Tanman, do you remember me ? ” 


^ Goddess. 
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Half shyly, half in joke Ccime the rich sweet voice of 
Tanman, “ Of course, I remeinbei* you. But do yoa remember 
me? ‘Devi’ has become ‘ Taiimaii ’ with a ‘Miss’ prefix- 
ed ! That shows what you are ? ” Tanman laughed, her voice 
was still like the trill of a bird, and but Avas now richer, more 
melodious than of old. 

The same laugh, the same spirit of mischief ; — the years of 
separation had vanished. Tanman had removed all difficulty 
witli one sentence and they began exactly where they had left 
off years ago. Jagat smiled a little ; “ But you have grown a 

young lady,” — he began. 

“ And you have remained a baby ! ” she cried mocking 
him. Her eyes were flashing forth love. “ I thought I would 
see my KLshor, but you have become instead a moralising 
elder brother.” Jagat was convinced that she was the same 
Tanman — his OAvn “ Devi.” 

“ Tanman, I was really afraid that you had forgotten me.” 

They sat down side by side on the seat. 

“ Tanman knows better than you how to keep her word.” 

“ I know all that. You an? certainly better at boasting ; 
that much is certain.” 

“ Boasting ! Tell me how often you thoiight of me ? ” 
she asked putting a hand on his shoulder. 

“Very often.” 

“ No, be exact. How many times a day.” Jagat had to 
confess that he could not say how often. 

“ That is just the difference between us. I thought of 
you at least twice a day.” 

“ Nonsense ; you surely never kept count.” 

“ I did. Every morning upon waking and every night . 
before going to bed I sang our song and remembered you I 

“ Which song ? ‘ My love has quite forgotten me ’ ? ‘ 

“Yes. You remember it?” asked Tanman with eyes 
brimming over with affection. 

> Nov, 1921, p. 262. 
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Jagat felt a wonderful gush of tenderness in his hreast. 
His heart as it were was rushing forth to greet his Devi. 
He took her hand and pressed it — could not help pressing 
it. Tanman smiled. 

After a few minutes Harilal arrived leaning upon the 
arm of a servant. He appeared weaker when he stood up. 

“ Well, children 1 Haven’t you finished yet ? Better 
finish your talk to-morrow.” 

Jagat stood rooted to the spot gazing at the graceful 
figure of his beloved comrade as she retreated through the 
gathering twilight. He had rapidly climbed up the steps of 
heaven. All other relations in this world were of no count 
whatever. They had fallen in his esteem. Only one dear 

form ruled supreme over his heart. 

« « « « « 

That whole night Jagat had no sleep. He was wandering 
about in heaven with but one angel form. Another day 
dawned and then even this heaven seemed insignificant. For 
there loomed up on his horizon the certainty of living contact 
with that angel, which was a thousand times more pleasant 
than any dream. 


CHAPTER IV 
Some New Discoveries 

Mountains are proverbially immobile and they are 
regarded as the very type ’of changelessness. Saints and 
seers dwell upon their summits, wild animals have their lairs 
among their oaves ; and not one of their denizens even dream 
that these inoarnate masses of immobility can also change 
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in a moment. Once in an age a silent peak belches forth 
the fire which had lain for centuries hidden in its bosoip 
and the whole changeless fabric vanishes in a flash. A flaming 
molten stream of liquid Are issues from the mountain’s heart 
and spreads death and ruin for miles around, engulfing 
fair fields and smiling villages in its fiery embrace. The 
human being, too, at a certain age passes through a simitar 
transformation. 

Jagat prided himself upon his self-analysis. lie regarded 
himself as guided by pure reason ; but some of his friends 
thought him cold and selfish, and people like.Rdmanlal thought 
there was no vice in him. None could have had any idea of the 
volcanic fires smouldering underneath the calm exterior of this 
reserved and shy young man. None would have guessed the 
terrible outburst that was to come. The outer surface was 
quite calm. I^ast evening a few puffs of smoke had come forth 
but he believed them to bo mere surface manifestations. 

Madhavdas, llaman and Jagat were taking their tea. 

llaman was sitting on one corner of the table inclined 
at an angle just enough to preserve his equilibrium. He was 
holding his cup in the newest, latest, Bombay “ style.” 

“ Well, dad, now let us bore ourselves to death.” 

“ Why, what’s wrong now ? ” 

“ What’s wrong ? Is this a place fit for human beings ? 
What are wo to do in this hole ? ” 

“ Do what all these others do. Eat, drink and be merry.” 

“ Of course, any beast may do that. But, dear boy, come 
on, let’s be off to Hajira.*- Pine place and a grand lighthouse, 
what ! ” 

“ I have never seen it,” cried Jagat. 

• t 

“ What have you not seen ? Come, I will show you,” 
cried 'I'anman entering. She Imned both her elbows on the 
back of Jagat’s chair with an air of proprietorship. 

“ Hajira. You too will come, noise-maker ? ” asked Baman. 


* A village near Dumas. 
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Tanman might herself take liberties in speech, but she 
never forgot for a moment her natural dignity. She felt a 
contempt for Raman’s ways and had more than once shown 
her displeasure at the liberties he had tried to take with her. 

“ Ramanlal ! How does that concern you ? Hid I not tell 
you once that I do not care for your jokes. When I feel like 
hearing them I shall let you know ” ; her reproof was uttered 
so sternly that Ramanlal felt extremely small. 

This was a new phase for Jagat to observe His respect 
for her increased to see her i)osse.ssed of a sense of dignity and 
self-respect. She decided herself with whojn and how far she 
should he familiar. 

“ Mr. Jagat, are you going ? ” she gravely inquired. 

“ Yes, I should like to go. \V’’on’t you come ? ” 

“ Oh ! then I too will go.” 

“ Very well, we shall start at noon. I’ll arrange for a 
boat,” said Ramanlal eager to escape. Mr. xMadhavdas in 
thick woolen socks and canvas slippers, also walked out to 
superintend the work in his garden. He had earned a lot of 
money by his own exertions and so he was very careful of all 
his possessions. 

“ Tanman,” Jagat coirid not help asking, “ is this high and 
mighty attitude for me also ? ” 

Tanman bit her lips in • mock anger ; she looked 
glorious in her anger. Then she laughed outright. “ Kishor 
dear, for you ? Are you mad ?” she cried and lunging out 
at his shoulder with her fist she ran away. This was the 
sweetest blow Jagat had felt. Whenever she called him Kishor 
she added the “ dear.” 

• " You rogue, come along ” he cried going after her. 

« « , » * « 

They started. The heat of the summer’s noonday was 
pleasantly tempered by the cool river Breezes, and it gave 
greater zest to their minds. Jagat and Tanman sat side by 
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side chatting and laughing pleasantly. She even put up with 
a couple of Raman’s jokes during this pleasant afternoon. At 
Hajira they ran and romped about in the charming wilder- 
ness. Such places must have been created for human beings 
to hide their weary heads in the lap of mother Nature. 
3?or a long while Jagat and Tanman walked side by side com- 
muning in perfect silence. 

At last they began to ascend the lighthouse. Pirst was 
a sailor with Mani on liis shoulders, next followed Mr. 
Ramanlal puffing a cigar and Tanman and dagat brought up 
the rear. There was a narrow opening half \vay up looking out 
upon the sea. Tanman was running gaily up the steps and as 
luck Avould have it as soon as she came to the opening a bat 
which had made its home in a dark corner got disturbed and 
squawking loudly it rushed blindly straight into her face. 
Tanman could scarce understand what it was and half fainted 
with fear. 

“ Oh, Kishor ! ” she screamed piteously. Jagat who had 
been following somewhat slowly was just at the bottom 
of that flight of stairs. Hearing her scream he rushed up 
with a bound. Tanman was pale as ashes and was trembling 
from head to foot. Her fright had deprived her even of words 
and voice. 

“ What is it, my dear ? ” asked Jagat, but even before 
he had asked the question, she was clinging tight to his arm. 
They looked through the narrow window and discovered the 
thing that had caused her fright. 

“ Oh, it’s a bat ! ” 

“ Let it be. And just be calm. Look at your face, it 
is pale as death ! ’’ 

“ I had such a shock, Kishgr ; it seemed as if my heart 
had stopped beating.” 

“ I will put it alight ” — these words somehow escaped 
Jc^at; then he. felt the strange meaning behind them. He 
felt as if he had sinned and he lifted his eyes, ha lf afraid, 
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up to Tanman’s face. Their eyes met, and the springtide of 
fove rushed in. Tanman’s eyes were speaking to him things of 
primordial Nature, the unexpressed message of the woman. 
Jagat’s eyes and his heart read the message and accepted ft. 

A few minutes later they had caught up Raman. 
Tanman’s hand was upon Jagat’s shoulder, for she needed 
help to climb. 


( To he conUnmd) 


Kanaiyalal M. Munsui 


GOD HEARD A SONG ' 

God heard a song ; and leaning, smiled, 

And granted deathless youth 
To Poetry, the singing child 
Of Beauty and of Truth. 

Grace Allen 


Tho Forum, July, 1922, 
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GLEANINGS FROM AN OLD BENGALI 
PERIODICAL 

«» 

Of all the periodical papers, which in the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century laid the foundations of modern Bengali journalism, the 
Samacar-Cfindrika is one of the earliest, and stands foremost as having been 
the organ of the orthodox Hindu society of the time, just as the Samacar- 
darpan represented the views of the missionaries at Seramporo and the 
two papers, the Brakmanical Magazine and the Sambad-kaimudi y published 
about the same time, voiced the opinions of Raja Rarpmolian Ray and his 
party. The old files of these papers are very scarce t6-da\\ Sometime ago 
I had occasion of giving an account of Samdear darjmn ] but so far as I know, 
no authentic account of the Camlrikd has yet been published. 1 came across 
a complete file of the Samdcdr-earidrikd for the liengali year 1 237 (April, 1830 
to March, 1831) in the Bengali collection of the British Museum. Hoping 
that an account of it will prove interesting to students of Bengali literature, 

I propose to give in the following pages a brief resume of certain informa- 
tions, which I have been able to gather in this file and which will throw 
some light on some unsettled points in the history of early Bengali 
journalism. 

The year 1830 is not the year of inception of this periodical; 
but there seems to exist a considerable difference of opinion as to the exact 
date of its first publication. The dates usually assigned a’re : 

( 1 ) 1820 - 21 .' 

(2) 1821.2 

( 3 ) 1822 .« 

( 4 ) 1824.4 

It must be noted that all are agreed that the paper was first published 
and edited by Bhabanicaran Baiidyopadhyay, who, we are* told, at first 

* Sdhitya Pari^at Pairilca^ 1304, p. 1 12 footnote. 

* Calcutta Review, 1850, p. 157 ; Miss Collet, Life and Letters of Baja Bammohun 
Roy, 1000, p. 63, footnote. 

’ Long, Catalogue ; also Return, 1855 ; ^ Kailftsebandra Ghosh, Bdhgdpasahitya / 
Janmahhumt, 1303<4; BAmgati Nyayaratua, Barigahhdqd 0 Sdhitya, 1817, p. 373; Dinesh- 
chandra Sen, Uiet, of Bengali Lang, and Lit., p. 909 ; NagendranSth Ohatterji, Rammohan ' 
Bayer Jthancarit, ji. 719, footnote [the reference t 9 * the SatnftcAr-candrikA of the Christians * 
in the last-named work (p. 166) is a mistake for Samdcar-darpaip, see Miss Collet, op, 
cit, p. 473 . 

** Bengal Academy of Lit., 1894, VoL 1, no. 6, p. 2. 
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assisted RSja R&mmohan RSy in tlie editing of the Samhad-kammully but 
left that paper owing to a difference of opinion with the Raja on the 
question of the abolition of the mil and started the Candrika on his own 
account, chiefly to oppose the Raja in his agitation on this question. If 
this is true, the Candrilra must have been later than the Kunttnidl ; and in the 
opinion of one writer,* Bhabanlcaran left all eonnexion with the Kaiiniudi 
after the fourth year of its publication. Unfortunately writers are not 
agreed on the date of the first issue of the Kattniiidi itself. Long, in his 
Catalogue and his Return (1855), holds that the Kauniudl was started in the 
year 1819. This is supported in the essay on Bengali journals in the 
Calcultii Christian Observer (February, 1810) and accepted by most writers, 
Raingati Nyayaratna, Kailas chandra Ghosh and Dineschandra Sen. 
But Long himself is not consistent, and in his subseqtient essay on Bengali 
literature in the Calcutta Rnneu\ 1850, he pushes this date forward to 182^3, 
Mahendranath BidySnldhi, however, maintains that all these views are wrong, 
and that the Kauwudl really started in 1818, so that the date of the Candrika 
would be 18^2. Again, in the edition of RSmmohan Ray^s works, p.ib- 
lished by Jogendraehandia Ghosh (Vol. i, introd., p. xix), the date given 
is 1822; while in an essay on the saflj published in the Janmab/iumi 
(Falgun, 1801), we find the date 1821. On the other hand, from the 
detailed descripfion of the contents of the first two issues of the Kaumudl, 
given by Miss Collet, it seems probable that she might have seen these 
issues herself, or written the account from some reliable evidence* Accord- 
ing to her, the Kaumudl was issued on the 4-th December, 1821 ; and the 
opinion is expressed that the Samacar-candrtka was also * started about the 
same time ' Fortunately in the very first number of our file we have an 
incidental indication, which apparently confirms this last view, or at least 
makes it probable that the Candrika started as a weekly (subsequently 
becoming a bi-weekly in iSaka 1751 =A. D, 1829) in the ^aka era 1743, 
which corresponds to A. D. 1821-2. The conclusion is probable therefore 
that the alleged difference between the Raja and his assistant Bhabanicaran 
must have occurred in the verj'' year in which the Kaumudl was started ; 
and BhabSnl left the Raja’s camp and issued his Candrika almost immediately 
afterwards, either in the same year or in the beginning of the year 
following. This is from our first number. No, 476, dated Saturday, April 
12, 1830, Baifiakh 1, 1237, p. 11, col. 1 : 

•im -9 

* Mabendranath Bid^ftbidhi in the article in Janmdbhumi oited in footnote 3. 
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-sit?^ jppc?i ^si ?J»rWfw «rr*irfft'5 5lafvr?r 

The file in the British Museum consists of Nos. 476 to 580, covering 
completely the Bengali } ear 1237. The pagination is continuous, from I to 
848 pages. Its size is quarto, like most journals of the time; and in each 
issue the average number of pages is 12, each page having two columns. 
The type is large and neat. Every issue bore this motto on its head 
in Sanskrit : 


faSfll II 

At the end appeared this superscription : 

?■!» SI? CTtSi^H (SlU^ 'S 

W WCT ^ ‘Sl^srtPT ^ 

so that in the year under review, it was a bi-weekly, published every 
Monday morning and Thursday evening. 

A somewhat detailed account of the contents of the first number will 
not be out of place hero. The first ten pages are entirely taken up by 
advertisements, leaving barely two pages to the reading matter or the 
editorials. The advertisements in their consecutive order are : 

(1) Revenue Board Notices pp» 1-2. 

(2) Last Sheriff Sale ((?R c^^), pp. 2-8. 

(3) Insolvency Court of Calcutta 

p. 8, cols. i-ii. 

(4) An appeal for contribution to theDhaima-sabha, p. 8, col. ii, and p. 

9, col. i. which, as the notice says was estab- 
lished on Magh 5 of the present era (i. 1236 ?) and of which 

Bhabaniearan was the secretar 3 ^ It may be noted here that' 
since the establishment of this Religious Society, the Candrita 
became its organ ; and advertisements relating thereto, proceed- 
ings of its meetings and its workings, appeal for its funds and 
long lists of the*^ names of the Contributors, etc., appeared in this 
paper periodically. Owing to its limited space, the nancies of 
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all the contributors could not be conveniently published in due 
time; and the complaints of impatient contributors, anxious 
about the safety of their money, elicited a reassurance from the 
editor in one of the issues and an indignant rej^udiation of all sug- 
gestions of misappropriation ! The ordinary expenses of the 
Society or of its organ the Candrika do not appear to have been 
defrayed by these contributions, which primarily constituted 
the fund towards the projected representation of the Society’s 
views about the aofi in England. The chief object of this 
Society was, as already indicated, generally to uphold the tradi- 
tions of the orthodox Hindu religion, and ])ariicularly to draw 
up an appeal, signed by all Hindus, to the English people for 
repealing the Act against the All news relating to this 

reactionary agitation appealed in the Candrii'a ; and isolated 
eases of sv/Ze, which occurred here and there even at that time, 
were reported with approval. On this topic the Candrild very 
often entered into keen controversy with the Darpan and the 
Kaumudlf traces of which are preserved in our tile ; but as this 
topic of ephemeral polemic has lost all interest to-day it is not 
necessary to cite or refer to it in this connexion. *It is interest- 
ing . to note, however, from our Hie that this So( iety in 1830 
elected an English Barrister as the representative of itself and 
of the Hindu Society, and made all arrangements to send him 
to England with its appeal ; but unfortunately his ship having 
been wrecked at the Bay of Bengal, he had to return ; and the 
first venture, so far, proved unsuccessful. In the meantime 
Raja Rammohan Ray left for England, one of his objects being 
to defeat this reactionary fury ; and this, as it appears from 
remarks in the Candrihdy caused not a little anxious speculation 
in the hearts of these upholders of the orthodox faith. The 
subsequent history of this agitation is too well known to require 
a recapitulation here. The Dharma-sabh5 appears to have been 
started under the distinguished patronage of RajS RgdhSkSnta 
Deb, and counted among its members, as we gather from the 
reports of its proceedings, men like TSrinlcaran Mitra, REm- 
kamal Sen, UmSnanda TBakur, etc., in whose houses most of its 
sittings were held and delibeiations matured. 

(5) The Treasurer of the Dharnia-sabhS advertis- 

ing the resignation of Baii^nabdas Mallik and . appointment of 
PramathanSth Deb in hi»^lace, p. 9, col. i. 
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(6) An advertisement (entitled inviting commer- 

cial advertisements in the dandriha as the most suitable medi- 
um, p. 9, col. ii. 

(7) An advertisement headed about the publication ol 

an edition of that work, p. 9, col. ii. 

(8) Sale of Books ftsR) published b}' the Ciwdrika Press. It 

is interesting to note, in the list of books given here, the men- 
tion of Kitlikatd Kamaldlat/a written by Bhabanicarart himself 
( '21’S ^ ' 

p. 10, cols. i-ii. 

After this series of notices and advertisemenis legiijs the short editorial, 
which we have already quoteil, referring to the circulation and poi)ularity 
of the Camh'ika (p. 1 1 , col, i). Then follows a notice of jmblic appoint- 
ments and a piece of news (C^tW f^W), given 

with apparent approval, that the Governor of Bombay had issuetl a circular 
allowing the in those cases where it was approved by the paneayet, 

p. 11, cols. i-ii. The number concludes witli a list of donations and sub- 
scriptions to the Dliarma-sabha with the names of the donors and sub- 
scribers, pp. kl-lJi. 

This, in brief, is the general feature of this periodical and the natun' 
of its contents. Tin's gem*ral arrangement is kept up practically in all the 
numbers ; and it would he unnecessary for our purpose to give here a list 
of the contents of all the subsetpient numbers, AVe shjill content ourselves 
here with briefly noticing and culling items which .nay prove interi'sting 
or important to .students of the literary or social history of the 
time. 

In No, 481, dated April ^^9, ]8»*30, we have a reference to a Bengali 
periodical called lianf/a-dut Later on we have references to 

specific numbers of the .«amc periodical. Thus in Ciwdnka No. 491 (dated 
June 3) is cited Baiiga-iluf No. 9; while in Nos. 495 (dated June 17), 
497(dated June 24), 500 (dated July 5), 511 (dated September fi), Baiiga^ 
d^tlS^Q&, 11, lii, i 4 and 20 are re.spectively cited. On the other hand, 
in Candrika No. 490 (dated June 21) we have a reference to the 
Bangadut of the date, 32 Jyaistlia. From all this the conclusion is not 
unlikely that the Bangadut \\eek\y paper; and the dates of the 


* S.*K. De, Bengali Ufernture in M I9th CentiM^y, p, 294. 
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(lifferenl issues referred to above may be ])rovisionally calculated as 
fed lows : 

Haiigadfit No. 9 — May 30 (Jyaistha 18) 

„ „ 10 — June 0 (Jyaistha 25) 

„ „ 11 — June 13 (Jyaistha 3*2) 

„ „ 12 — June *20 (Asa.h 7) 

„ „ 13 — June 27 (Asajh 14) 

„ „ 14 — July 4 (As^jh 21) 

And computing backwards we get April 4, 1 830 as the probable date of ongiu 
of this periodical. At any rate it is edear that this paper must have started 
at the beginning of the •year 1830; and this testimony entirely negatives 
tluMlates, 1823 (followed by Kailaschandra Ghosli, Hamgati N>uvaratna, 
Mahendraniith Bidyanidhi and Dineshcliandra Sen) and May 10, i82ib ^ 
assigned by T.ong. Kedarnaitli Majumdar Ui his BaiujaJa Sumaf/ik 
^altiit/a (p. 00) (jxpresseci the opinion that this periodical was written 
both in Bengali and Persian ; but the references in our file do not support 
tliis suggestion. 

In Cnudrika No. 382 (dale<l May 3, 1830) we have a reference' to the 
bilingual stage of the Sant acar-d a r party that it was written both in 

English and Bengali at that lime. Wc have tried to show on another 
occassion from the files of the Darpnn itself that from 1831 to 1837 
the Diirpan was written both in Bnglish and Bengali; the present evidence 
would indicate that the Uaipan was bilingual even before that date in 
1830. There is a quotation in this number of the Caxihika from the 
DarpaUy which says that the Europeans get »all informations of the 
Dharma-sabha through the translations given in the Uarpan (^^1 

1>. col. i). 

In Candrika No. 491 (dated June 3 or Jyaistha 22), we have a 
reference to tlie periodical Saathad^i nai f^aahak , No. 347, 

dated Jyaistha 1*6 (=:May Ifi). Assuming that it was a weekly and that 
its publication was unbroken throughout, a rough calculation would give 
us 1823 as the date of its first publication, which is the usual date 
•^signed to it. 

In Candrika No. 497 (dated Juii« 24, 1830) we have the announcement 
of the first publication of a weekly journal called Sdsfra-prokas 

^ • 

‘ Calcutta Review^ 1850. 

» Sahitya Partial Patrika, Vol. 24, 1324, pp. 108-9 ; S. K. De, Bengali Literature in the 
XJXtk Cmturvy 1919, p. 242. 
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edited and published in Calcutta by Lak^niinarSyan BbatlacSryya 
NyaySlankSr and apparently devoted to the discussion oE religious topics. 
Price Re. 1 monthly, and published every Wednesday (iStfip 

*t3f 

In Candrika No. 499 (dated July 1), we have a short account of a 
meeting of the School Book Society, the history of which is closely 
related to the history of English education in Bengal in the early parts 
of the 19th century. It appears that the Society was about this time in a 
bad way with regard to its finances; for Mr. Justice Ryan is reported to 
have expressed, in the course of the meeting, his regret over the loss of 
interest in the Society's work on the part of the native population. In 
1817 there wore 80 subscribers, in 18*^9 the rjnmW fell to 10. The 
Society by this time had nearly accomplished ifs useful object ; and as its 
work was being taken up in other quarters, the necessity of its existence 
was no longer felt. 

The Oriental Seminaiy started by Gourrnohan Adhya in Garanhata 
appears, from an advertisement inserted by the founder himself (No. 505, 
dated July "22), to have been established in 1828 ; and from Candrika 
No. 618 (dated September 0) we learn that the old Hindu College was till 
then situated in (^hitpore Road. 

The Candnka No. 520 (dated October t) records the death of the 
famous Parujit Jayanarayan Tarkapaucanan, which occurred on Aavin 
15,1237 (wSeptornber 31, 1830), at the age of 55, 

The Candrika No. 540 (dated 22rjd November = Monday, Agrahayan 
8, 1237) gives the interesting news that Raj5 Rarnriiohan Ray, who had 
been making arrangements for .some time to leave for England and over 
whose objects in this venture there had been a great deal of speculation 
and rumours reported in the Candrika^ had sailed in S, S. Album last 
Friday” ( = November 19, 1830) : 

There are occasional attacks on the reckless and incontinent lives led 
by English-educated '' Bengali youths of this period. In No. 534 (dated 
November J) we have the letter of a sorrowing father who comments on* 
the manners or ill-manners of his sou who was educated in the Hindu 
College. This reactionary paper seldom missed an opportunity of 
denouncing English education, which was then gradually gaining ground 
in the country btit which, in the opinion of the narrow orthodoxy of the 
e, sapped the very foundations of the ancient Hindu faith and was. 
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respousible for all the pernicious habits of the yonn<' bloods of the time. 
.It is Deedless to remark tlial in tone and policy tliis periodical represented 
the extreme and somewhat one-sided views of the so-called orthodox party, 
which regarded everything new with jealous suspicion, just as the 
so-called reforming Young Bengal regarded everything old and time- 
honoured to be despicable. I'lie paper not only supported the satiy which 
was one of its avowed objects, and objected to the teaching of English to 
the students of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, but it even vehemently 
denounced the spread of primary education among the lower classes on the 
ground that the latter would then claim undue equality with the higher 
castes ! It is true that the conduct of sonic of the fresh products of the 
Hind»i College wS.s not alwajs above reproach and deserved the biting 
satire of works like Kali kata Kamalalaj/n and Nahn-hahu-rifas ^ (which, 
by the way, is referred to in Caudrika No, dated January 27, 1831, 

; but one reads to-day with amusement the somewhat naive and 
over-zealous remarks of these defenders of the ancient society. There was 
very little discussion of politics or oolitical news, although articles or correspon- 
dences used to appear from time to time on topics like harden cwf excessive 
taxation, expensiveness of litigation, mal-ailministration of the ddroyun and 
aviins in the muffassil and so forth. Its main pro-occupation was social, or 
religious, if you will ; and its editor came to be regarded as an oracle of faith 
to such a degree that correspondents use<l to refer to him all questions of 
doctrine or ceremony. 

We shall conclude with culling a few items regarding the publications 
of three well-known Bengali periodicals, the Sa)iiha(Kprabftaian\ the Sainbad- 
sudhdkar and the Sahuirar-sabha-rajendray all of whicjh started about this 
time. The date of the first issue of the Samhad-prabhdkar is usually given 
as 1830 (Long, Kailas Chandra Ghosh, Ramgati Nya^aratna and Dinesh 
Chandra Sen); hut in Candrikd No. 561, dated Feb. 3, ' 1831 (Magh 22, 
1237), we learn that it was first published on Friday, January 28, 1831 or 
Magh 16, 

<2r?FH ’T® ^ 

^ssm 1 

And in the next issue of the Cnndrika the editor gives his editorial bless- 
ings to the new venture; while in No. 573 (dated March 17, 1831; 

> Dineshobandra Sen, op. city pp. 924 ff . ; S. K. De, op. ciY., p. 296. 
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Caitra 5, tlio editor congratulates the PrahhaJcar in these 

terms : r 

'^^°s srtHi 

’UlR C^Tf^ ^31 I 


The Sawbad-nifdha/tar was started nearly a month later on AVednesday, 
Falguii 13, 1237 (=Feb. 23, 1831), as we learn from Candnka No. 568, 
dated Peh. 23 or Palgim 18 ; 

^rf’ral 

'Srtr;^ 

The date, 1830, usually assigned (Long, ]M abend ranath Bidyanidhi, Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, etc.) is therefore incorrect. It was written only in Bengali, 
and not in both English and Bengali. Prom Candnka No. 573 (dated 
March 17, 1831) we also learn that its editor or publisher was one Prun- 
chaml Ray of Kancadapaija : 

>2J C'2f5lttVf I 

The publication of the 8amf)a<l~xrth/ia~rajenili'ii is announced in Cthulrika 
No. 571 (dated Palj'un :18, 1-’ 37 = March 10, 1831). It was .started on 
March 7, 1831 or Falgun 2-5, H37, Monday : ’ 

WS\ ?tC®f3f ?tWN 'Q 

^?l ’T® \<i (7lt5|?t?l <£^*1 ^ 

nrw 

^faF5 c^t«( 3's.<2Rrt»t<P 

I 

From the editorial remarks we also learn that this was tho^/ir^i Persiaii- 

Ben gal i periodical. It is sometimes stated that the *S/7w?5«?ar-^/r/;;pan was for 

a time written in both Persian and Bengali. It is clear now that up to 1831 

Persian apparently never found a place in it ; and it is improbable that 

in the later course of its history, it turned to Persian as an alternative 

medium of expression/^ The name of the editor of the Sawdoar-^abka^ 

«• 

4 

* The date 182J ffiven by Diueshchandra Sen {op. cU, p. 010) is incorrect. 

® S. K. Dc, op. cit, p.* 242, footnote and ff. 
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rajendra is not given (Mahendranath llidyanidhi gives the name Mauluvi 
^li Mol la) ; but wo are told that he was a Muhammadan {<hindnka No. 
573, dated March 17, 1831). 

From the above discussion we may attempt to tabulaU* our provisional 
knowledge of the chronolog} of Hengali journalism up to March 1831. 
Leaving aside the Bevffnl Gazette of (iangadhar or (langakisor I^hatta- 
carya, the files of which have never been recovered and tlie very existenc'^ 
of which have been doubted, w'^e get tlie following names and dates : 

1. Samacar-darpan May ^3, 1818. 

Biahman-sebadhi or 

, Hrahmanical Magazine Sept. 18^21 (?) 

3. Sam*bad-kanmiidl Dee. 4, 1S:2I (?) 

k Samacar-candrika 18''2l-:2. 

5. Sambad tirnir-n^ak 1823 (?) 

T). Hanga-dut April 1, (?) 1830. 

7. ^^aslra-prakas June 1830. 

8. Sambail-praldiakar January 28, 1831. 

0. Sanibrul-sudhakar February 23, 1831. 

10. Saniaear-sablia-iajendra March 7. 1831. 

Tla^ subseijiKMil history of the Snafarar-f^aadrikd does not concern us 
hen'. It a])pears that after IJliabanlcaraii, the paper was coiulueted by 
llliagabaticaran (’liattopadhyay of Panihati and his son IJarnacaran. Long 
says {lielvr i, 18f5) that it was alive till 1851 ; and in the list of periodicals 
given by Padmanath Bhattacarva {Sd/iitf/a Pari, 9a/ Piffrikd, 1321, p. 75) 
from tbe Jnmodam of 1851, the name of Cnadrikd We, howevt'r, 

have seen a reference to it ar a much later date in the daily Vrahlidhxr of 
Baisakh '23, 1272 ( = 18()5), a lile of which is in the Briti.sh Museum 
collection, 'fhe CaadnkZi at some stage of its career beearne a daily paper 
and was subsecpiently amalgamated with the Dainik . ' 


(’aTiCHtta 

/?/;/<?, By 19S2, 


SlT.sILKUAfAR I)f: 


' This article was originally WTitten in Bengali for the Bengali Journal, Bhdratt. I 
thank the editor of the Bhdrati for his courtesy in allowing me to put its substance in this 
English form. The mode of transliteration is the same as in my work on Bengali Jiitom- 
ture. 
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§trom §far anb ^cax 

East Midland Univemty. 

At Nottinj^ham last week Tjord Haldane laid the foundation stone of the 
new East Midland University on a site ^iven by Sir Jesse Boot, who has 
added to his great benefactions to the city by giving £150,000 towards the 
building fund and endowing a Chair of Chemistry. In a letter regretting 
his inability to be present, Sir Jesse expressed a desire to see it possible for 
every poor student of Nottingham and the Midlands to climb every rung 
of the educational ladder. Lord Haldane, in the course of an address, 
made the important announcement that an anonymous donor had sent 
him a cheque for £100,000 towards the endowment of the Uni- 
versity. The writer declared I hat in these days one saw in ever- 
increasing degn'e how indissolubly the national welfare and progress 
were linked with the establishment and spread of a scientific 
educational syslem, which should add to the training and skill of all 
classes of the community. He appealed to our large manufacturers 
and employers of lal)Our to nwgnise that, trul}^ scientific knowledge could 
never be an enmiy. 1'ho real source of trouble was ignorance and doubt. 
He felt there were many weallliy men who did not give to movements such 
as that the help they could give, and one reason for with-holding his name 
was that he did not Vish to a)»pear to be prejicliing at’ them, or even to 
be aiming a shaft at random at anyone. Speaking subsequently, 
Lord Haldane observed that an almost passionate interest for 
education had developed among the people, and probably the greatest 
source of unrest experienced to-day was due to the working classes^ 
finding themselves to an enormous extent cut off from the chances of 
higher learning. They would never be satisfied until • the highest 

opportunities were as much available for the workmen^s sons and 
daughters as for those of rich men. — Education, 

* * * 

Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board, 

We have received a co»py of the Regulations of the Matriculation 
Regulations for the Universities of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
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Sheffield and Birmingham Joint Matriculation Board for 19^3. We note 
tfcet there is a new Scheme for the Examination, which gives much greater 
freedom in the choice of subjects to the candidate. No one subject is 
compulsory, and an important feature is the dropping of Mathematics as a 
compulsory subject and the reduction of the number of subjects required 
from six to five. Formerly a candidate had to pass in (1) English, (£) 
History, (3) Mathematics, (4), (5), and (6), three other subjects chosen 
from the schedule, one of which must be an approved Foreign Language. 
The numbers of candidates taking the Board’s Examinations shew a 
further increase this year. The entries are as follows Seliool Certificate 
and Matriculation Examination, 10,^57 candidates presented from 806 
different schools, and, fligher School Certificate Examination, 2,081. 
candidates drawn from 280 different schools. These numbers include a 
small percentage who are entered not for the full certificate, but for 
Supplementary and other Certificates. — Education. 


Professor Mawer on Grammar. 

Professor Allen Mawer’s paper on Grammar, which he read to the 
English Association, has attracted some attention. Professor Mawer said 
that the analytic structure of many modern languages gave possibilities of 
expressing thoughts and ideas not found in languages of more rigid structure. 
No European language was unaffected. Ideas of grammar were being 
revolutionised, and the task had to be faced of reconstructing our grammar 
until new terms and definitions had been established which really fitted 
the facts of the case, they must, as far as possible, hold their hands with 
regard to the teaching of grammar, and in so far as they did teach it 
^confine themselves to the simplest aiid most elementary phases of it. Above 
^all, let them not make confusion worse confounded by trying to force the 
grammar of -a modern language *into the framework of other language’s. 
English was becoming a world language, and they must not tie it down 
to a system of grammar which -did not recognise to the full the funda- 
mental facts of its structure. — Edmaiion. 

16 
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Education Eotpenditure, 

Mr, Inskip asked the President of the Board of Education whether he 
can state how the total expenditure of local education authorities, as 
estimated by them for in respect of elementary and higher education, 

respectively, compares with their total expenditure as shown in their revised 
estimates for 1921-22, and as assumed for the purposes of the Board's 
estimates for 1922-23 ? 

Mr, Fisher ; The figures are as follow. They are based on a first return 
• • * « * 
and the estimates m the cases of about 40 authorities for elementary educa- 
tion and 24 authorities for higher education have not yet been formally 
adopted by the councils concerned ; — >• 


Estimated Expenditure of Local Edneaiion Authorities, 1922-23. 



Local Education 
Authoi*iticp 

Assumed hj 

Local Ediicatior; 
Authorities 


Revised 

Roiird of 

Preliminary 


EstiiiKitoH for 

Education for 

Estimates 


1921.22. 

1922.23. 

1922.23. 


(n 

(a) 

(3) 

^Ueweninry Ednca tiou . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Teachers’ salaries 

12,56 7,.ib4 

43,800,000 

43,591,135 

Loan Charges 

3,104,109 

3,250,000 

3,111,832 

Administration and 
other expenditure ^ ... 

13,218,303 

12,000,000 

11,785,106 

Special services ^ 

4,154,073 

3,400,000 

3,336,381 

Total, Elementary 

63,039,069 

62,450,000 

61,824,454 


' Other expenditure (Klementary Education) includes rents, rates, taxes 
insurance, fuel, light, cleaning, caretabere’ wages, stationery, repairs to 
buildings and furniture, capital outlay when chained to revenue, and 
miscellaneous charges. 

® Special services (Elementary Education) include school medical serviced, , 
provision of meals, special schools for defective children, organisation of 
physical training, evening play centres and nursery schools. 

® This figure includes a sura considembly in excess of the limit of 
£800,000 for provision of meals stated in paragraph 4 of Command Paper 
1688. Full details are not yet available. 
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Local Edneatiou 

Local Education 


Authorities 

Asiumod by 

Authorities 

• 

Revised 

Board of 

Preliminary 


Estimates for 

Education for 

E.timatea 


1921.22. 

1922.32, 

1922-23. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Higher Education, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Training of teachers ... 

614,805 

.1 

458,639 

Secondary schools 

5,720,1-29 

1 

5,408,876 

Technical, etc. 

4,069,620 

1 

8,786,526 

Loan charges 

689,623 

1 

738,928 

Higher Education, 




Administration 

673,884 

1 

670,283 

Aid to students 

1,345,764 

1 ' 

1,638,781 

Other expenditure 

264,332 

1 

413,004 

Total, Higher 

13,378,057 

13,000,000 

13,115,037 

Total, Elementary 




and Higher 

76,417,l36 

75,450,000 

74,939,491 


iSir J, J>, Bees asked the President of the Board of Education whether 
he will ^ive the total estimated expenditure from rates and taxes upon 
education in England and Wales for the current financial year, and explain 
the difference, if any , between such estimate and the estimate of £103,000,000, 
arrived at by the Geddes Committee; and, if the latter estimate is found to 
be erroneous, whether he will explain in respect of what items and in what 
behalf such errors are found or upon what erroneous premisses or principles 
such estimate is based ? 

Mr, Fisher : The total estimated expenditure from rates and taxes for 
the year 19^3-23 in respect of services in England and Wales which fall 

^ These items are included in the total of *£13,000,000 (a separate 
allocation has not been made). 
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within the purview of the Board of Education was jjiven by the Geddes 
Committee as £89,850,000— to which were added further sums ,of 
£12,910,000 for expenditure from vScottish rates and taxes, and £1,120,000 
for Treasury grants to Universities and colleges, bringing the total up to 
£108,880,000. The figure of £89,850,000, which was based upon conjec- 
tural forecasts, was made up as follows : — 


Board of 

Other Grants 

Total 

Total 

Total Net 

Bdiication 

Vote. 

to L.E.Ah. 

Expenditure 
from Tfixes. 

Expenditure 
falling on Hates. 

Expenditure from 
Taxes and Bates. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

60,600,000 

960,000 

61,550,000 

38,3000,000 

89,850,000 

The corresponding figures which form the basis bf the Board’s Estimates 

now before 

Parliament, 

and which are 

based on the latest returns 

from local 
follows : — 

education 

authorities in K 

Ingland and 

Wales, are as 

Board of 

Other Grants 

Total 

Total 

Total Net 

Education 

Vote. 

to L.E.As. 

Expenditure 
from Taxes. 

Expenditure 
falling on Hates. 

Expenditure from 
I^'q^xos and Hates, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

44,9000,000 

951,459 

45,851,459 

33,821,848 

79,673,301 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Education Expenditure, 1922-S8. 

Sir J. b. lien asked the President of the Board of Education whether 
his attention has been called to the difference between bis estimate of 
£75,450,000 for cost to rates and taxes of education for 1922-23 and 
the estimate of the Geddes Kepoit of £108,000,000 for the same year, the 
addition to bis figures of £13,000,000 for Scotland, leaving a difference^ 
of £15,000,000, for which no explanation has so far been offered ; and 
whether he has any statement to make i 

Mr. Fither : The estimate of £75,450,000 is the assumed total of the 
net expenditure of local education authorities in England and Wales, which 
will be met partly from rates and partly from taxes. The composition 
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of this total and the assumptions on which it is based are explained on 
page 8 of the Memorandum on the Doarcl of h'ducation Kstimates, 
1922-:';3. The estimate of £103,000,000 is apparently an estimate, based 
on provisional forecasts, of the total educational expenditure from taxes 
and rates, whether included in the accounts of local education authorities 
or not. — Education, 


Lord Haldane on an Edncalcd Democracy . 

Lord Haldane is continuing his campaign for a really educated demo- 
cracy. The mind of the democracy, he said in a recent speech, was 
weighed down by the fetters of ignorance, which did not permit freedom 
in self-expansion, and the result was tliat the great majority founil itself 
in that position of class consciousness and separation from the more for- 
tunate minority, resulting in unrest and disturbance. ‘‘ Do you think,” 
Lord Haldane added, if we had a really educated democracy, a keen 
democracy permeated by ideas, we should have these social i)roblcms which 
agitate us to-day ?” — hlncaiion. 


Oriental Languatjest : Phonetic RcHcarch, 

Mr, E, Evam asked the President of the Board of Kdiication whether 
he can give any information as to the research which the University of 
London is conducting into tlie phonetic analysis of the bingnages of the 
British Empire ; what results have so far been achieved ; and whether 
he can take any steps to facilitate the extension of this branch of study ? 

Mr, Young \ A Department of Phonetics is maintained at University 
College, London University, and the details of the courses pi*ovided 
and the facilities for rt^search work are set out in the University Calen- 
dar for 1921-22. Special research courses are provided in Urdu, Bengali 
Singhalese, Cantonese, Arabic, ^echuana, and a number of other Asiatic 
and African languages of the British Empire. The investigations in some 
cases have revealed new and important points of , grammar and meaning, 
and some of the results have been published by the hondon University 
Press and the ManchesHer University Press. An annual grant of £2,000 
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is made from the Universities and Colleges vote, specially earmarked 
in aid of this Department, in addition to the block grant to the college.^ 
The School of Oriental Languages which is another grant-aided school 
of London University also offers a variety of facilities for phonetic research 
in Oriential languages, and information as to these is given in the pub- 
lished report and prospectus of the school. — iuhication. 


The Essential a of a Good Rdmntion. * 

f 

The annual Conference of the A.ssociation of Teachers in 
Technical Institutions was held in London during Whitsun. 
Mr. J. Paley Yorke in the course of his Presidential Address 
said : 

It does not appear to be recognised sufficiently that the sum total of 
human knowledge is so enormous that no one man eau have more than 
a smattering of most of it. It is almost essential and inevitable that 
specialisation must be undertaken. Every different trade, profession or 
occupation represents a form of specialisation, and within any one profes- 
sion specialisation is essential. It was not always so ; but the sura total 
of human knowledge was not as great as it is now and was not being 
added to at the rate at which addition takes place to-day. It must be 
recognised that as a body the human race rpust be srnatterers and that 
each individual must be a sraatterer in most things and something of a 
specialist in one. Were it demanded that each one of us should attain 
in all things a standard of proficiency represented even by some such 
standard as the London Matriculation or the School Leaving Examina- 
tions, we should never be able to leave school and nobody, would over 
pass beyond that standard. That is clearly an impossible position, 
I would not urge that every child should start to specialise from his 
cradle, but I do urge that the time has come when very careful considera- 
tion should be given to the question, What are the essentials for a good 
general education ? And by a good general education I mean such 
training and such knowledge that will develop a child’s mind and create 
in him the desire to read and the ability to reason, to enquire, and to 
understand where understanding is possible ; training, too, which will 
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develop his body and bring* body and mind info greafei* unison, and train- 
*ing which will develop his imagination, his courage, and that too rare 
gift, the gift of being able to marvel at the wonders of '' nature ” and to 
appreciate the beauties of life. — Education. 


* 


* 


* 


The VernaciihiT!^. 

India owes a profound debt of gratitude to the Calcutta University 
for declaring in favour of the vernaculars as t he media of instruction to 
boys in all subjects save Knglish itself. Only those who have seen the 
difference in the interest and grasp of boys who learn subjects in their 
mother-tongue, and those who struggle with them as ]»resented in a 
foreign garb can estimate the value of the ebange. It is cruel to a boy 
to make him strive to master at one and the same time, a foreign lan- 
guage and a difficult new subject, for while he is groping after the words, 
he loses the facts the teacher is trying to deseiibe. Moreover, if he learus 
his subjects in his vernacular, he can learn English far more effectively, 
for it can be taught conversationally, by stories, by interesting paragraphs, 
and he learns English as she is spoke ” by English people to-day, in- 
stead of as it was written two centuries ago ; besides be has no temptation 
to write commonplace letters in stilted language, or to send a note in 
Miltonese asking for a scholarship. The S. P. N. K. has worked on these 
lines, and the Calcutta University might do worse than glance over its 
syllabus on English. The boys and girls learn the language easily and 
love to read it, acquiring a healthy taste for English literature. We 
hope that all schools conducted on National lines will follow the Calcutta 
example. — Th& New India. 


Measure badl^ needed. 

One cannot help wondering at> the attitude that has been taken up°by 
some Europeans in regard to the Regulation that has been recently 
adopted by the Senate of the Calcutta University in regard to the teach- 
ing of English in the University. Now what is it that the new Regula- 
tion seeks to do ? Dots it seek in any way to restrict the study of 
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English or to penalise those who wish to make a special pursuit of the 
language ? Or does it affect to improve the general level of English-speak« 
ing ability in the Province, b}* j)ostponing the age at which a student 
will take up the study of the language till such a time as he is mentally 
fit to cope with the dilBculties inherent in its acquirement ? Undoubtedly 
the latter. The Regulation seeks to do no more than what great educa- 
tionists all the world over are trying to effect, to secure a just and true 
approximation between the everyday life of a student and the intellectual 
stimulus that is applied to him. Nowhere in the world to-day would 
the educational conditions of pre-llegiilation Bengal be justified or 
even tolerated, an imposing system of University education built 

upon a foundation of secondary school curricula^ ,iii which the medium 
of instruction is not the native language of the students but a foreign 

tongue. It is just this state of things which made Babu English 

possible ; and unless sensible Englishmen are anxious to incur the 

suspicion that they would gladly prefer their mother-tongue to be 

imperfectly spoken rather than have the educational level of this 
Province raised and improved, they ought to refrain from criticising a 
measure which — in the eyes of all who have given serious attention to the 
matter — is long over-due and badly needed , — The Looker-on. 


An artisl of old Japan, 

Mr. W. Giles writes in the July number . of the Asiatic 
Eevieto : 

A unique opportunity has just been afforded us to study the spirit of 
ancient Japan by a series of paintings exhibited by Shunko Sugiura at the 
Japanese Embassy,.. To those who only know Japanese art through the 
medium of her colour prints this exhibition must have been somewhat 
perplexing. Further, in this exhibition colour did not play a dominant 
role, but rather the black-and-white.,.. The artist’s work resolves itself 
into three divisions, the most important being the black-and-white style 
of Zen, and two phases of colour expression.,.. Seeing styles so diverse 
one naturally asks the artist which style prefers and why, I cannot do 
better than quote his own words : 

“ Black-and-white is to be preferred ^because it best reveals the true 
spirit of Far Eastern Art ; all but the greatest fail if they incorporate 
colour, because with increased difficulties come increased defects, destroying 
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wliat otherwise mi^ht have been a more perfect work of art ; whatsoever 
school of colour one would follow the diiRculties are the same, he who is not 
a colourist would fail in the one as in the other ; the divinity of art should 
be approached Jwitli a singleness of purpose and a spiritual purity of 
heart.'' 


Though sincerity, the true spirit of art, is the same in every country, 
he regretted the modern tendency of internationalism. 

''The art of every country was becoming the misrei)rosentation of 
another ; each artist must return to the sincerity of his owu soul. 
Further, art by becoming cosmopolitan was degrading its own mission, 
whilst the social activities of the modern artist was alienating him from 
his true calling." * 


Alniimi na a Fticfor in Universifj/ Support, 

At a meeting of ahmiui oflicers in American Universities, held at 
Cornell University in May, 1921, an effort was made to ascertain roughly 
the total amount of gifts made since the close of the war to American 
Universities through the efforts of their alumni. It was learned that the 
total w'as over $100,000,000. This sum, how^ever, did not represent all 
the colleges and universities in the country, nor were individual gifts, 
whether from friends or from alumni included. It involved onl}' the 
actual cash result from general alumni '‘drives ." — The Jnferit\tu l^evieto of 
lierdeiVH (July, 1922). 


Chinese Trade Unions, 

It will no doubt come as a great surprise to many to learn that in 
China the Trade* Union movement has existed for many hundreds of years 
and to-day, in that vast country, it has a strength and power which is not 
equalled in any other country in the world. But the movement does not 
*go by the name of a Trade Union movement, nor are the different branches 
called Trade Unions . . . theyj are called Guilds or Tongs, the lattcfi- 

title being derived from the fact that each Guild has its own Temple or 
Hall, and these have fancy names ending in Tong. So widespread are 
these Guilds throughout the vast Republic that even outlaws, thieves, and 
beggars have their Guilds *or Trade Unions... 

16 
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It is in China where one sees the Guild or Trade Union as a really 
democratic institution. Its decisions are reached hy majority vote, ajid 
every reputable man in a trade is entitled to membership. It rejjulales 
prices, markets, trade and credit, and every other husiness fjudor ; it tlocs 
not destroy individual initiative and does not interfere with any man’s 
individuality, but it does regulate approutieos, and some Guilds now, more 
than ever before, are regulating the price of labour. (Juilds are verr careful 
not to permit their members to ruin the good name of the entire body. The 
Guild or Tong is one of China’s aneient institution'^, and Trade Unions 
in the West would learn much that would be of use to them to-day were 
they to pay closer attention to the Guild I'uioaism of the Kar Easi. — The 
Socialist Review (July). ' 






The Yicttn-ia Memorial — View fiom the South 
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Just Human — Or all the <.leli*^litl‘ul books of cssayi^ that I have read 
within recent, years the most delis^hlful is lh\ Frank Cranr^ Jasf Human. 
These little essays aie literary gems. They are considered verdicts on life 
and its varied phasi‘s. They are shrewd, penetrating criticisms of man’s way- 
ward ways. They ripple with laughter. Tliey Hasli with wit and humour, 
but with all their se(*ining gaiety wo hear the sal)daed sighs and sense the 
suppressed tears of humanity. They are all this and more. They 
administer gentle rebuke io man’s vanity ; tliey inculcate the pursuit of 
goodness for goodness sake. No new doctrine to be sure, but one, 
wdiich needs constant re-iteration, for it is so apt to fall into neglect 
and oblivion. 

‘‘As a matter of fact it is love anrcipiitcd that is noblest love, charity 
that is abused that i^ the llnest, and friendship wliieh pcrsi>ts even after 
jiroofs ungratefulness and treachery t halt does us most credit.'’ 

And again ; 

“ IjQve is not love that must be paid. I.ove is not love that asks. 
TriKi love desires only to give. The only tragedy of l^vo is that it 
cannot give enough." 

And once again : 

“Trust ! it is no disgrace to be betrayed. It is only a slap to your 
vanity. l?e gtaierous ! you may be ridieuled for it, but your soul will 
be ])lcssed thougli your heart is pained. Alas ! it is in the highest 
motions of the spirit that we are after all most cow’ardly. To be 
ashamed to be good is far w^irse than being ashamed to be bad." 

It is the voice of tlic Prophets of yore that w^e hoar in these precepts 
and warnings. And are not such precepts and warnings sorely nee<Ied in 
these days of lust and greed, of hate and blood-thirsts Dr. Crane is a 
line critic, and an uncompromising apostle of goodness, and in both 
capacities he stands high. To lift your voice in the cause of goodness ; 
to stand forw'ar<l as a preacher of disinterestedness ; to combat the evil 
tendencies of your age ; to put your finger on the vices and corruptions 
of your people ; to plesid for mercy for man's deficiency in virtue and his« 
sinful w'ays ; to know his weaknesses, and to make allowances for the 
temptations that waylay and entrap him ; to fearlessly express your 
views, regardless of favours or frowns — are these not priceless qualities ? 
Do they not endear the author of these essays to those who love couragei 
truth, simplicity, directness ? 

17 
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Charity, bumilily, gramleiir of spirit, come from the knowledge of 
ourselves, 

AViien you say that Jesus “ knew what was in man you need not 
add that he was kind and forgiving. Beautiful thought ! JSublime 
thought ! — thought that points to many hours of silent thinking; to many 
years of mature experience. 

This, in short, is a fascinating book. It will appeal to youth, for it 
deals with the glowing cnthuslasiiib of youth. It will a])poal lo middle 
age, for it portrays its struggles, its alternating hope and despair. It will 
appeal to old age, for it em^diasises old age's supreme gifts — mellow 
views, a serene outlook, the end of storm and stress. 

ft 

In reading ti)is charming little volume 1 was deei)!}^ impressed by one 
fact — the vstrikiug similarity of its views to those i.f the Eastern poets, 
thinkers and philosophers. This similarity is not to be set down to plagiarism, 

but to the fact that the source of human thought is the human 
heart, which despite changing centuries and fast-fading conventions remains, 

for ever, the same. East and West, they say, will never meet. Is this trueV 
Is there a dividing barrier between them enduring to the end of time? 
Wliatever may be the ease in other sj)heres, in tli(‘ domain of letters, there 
is an unmistakable kinship of soul, an affinity at once indivisible and 
whole between the East and the West. And why ? Because humanity is 
but one humainty, and its joy.««, sorrows, travails, sufferings, highest hopi*s, 
dearest efforts, eheiishcd us]>ivations — they are precisely the same here 
as elsewhere, and this has been so since tlie sun has shone on earth and the 
moon has shed its gentle beams on the toiling sons of man. lienee tlie 
irresistible, eternal charm of Homer, Horace, Shakespeare, Omar Khayyam ! 
Hoes the dividing line of nationality sever or segregate them ? They 
are the proud possession of hninanity at large. Tliis snj)remo fact cannot 
b(3 too often irnj)resscd, inculcated, emphasised ; cs])ecially, in our da}s of 
growing racial haired, racial strife. The citizenship of the Commonwealih 
of Letters is open to all without let or liindrance. * Thence at least 
will tlie true light ever shine — the light which will chase error away, 
ilissipatc misiiJiderstanding and citcct the union of man and man. 

These relleetion.^ were forcibly borne in upon me by this little book of 
essays. # 

Read the essay on (iod.’’ Here in a coii})le of pages we are intro- 
duced to Plutarch, Arisiotle, Seneca, I^urnas and DeToccpieville. 

‘‘ He is that disposing Mind that sits in the circle of the Heavens 
and manages the universe.^’ He is within each eonseiousiiess He is 
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what every man feels himself ought to be like. Hence He is the judge of 
all men. He is the one thought, without which all our other thoughts are 
in confusion. He is the essential order of things.*' 

Turn to the mystic poets of Persia — Rumi, '^ana’i, Jami — are they not 
full of these thoughts ? Does not the East shake hands with the West on 
the intellectual platform, and shake hand as an ecjual and a worthy ally of 
ancient lineage ? 

What stir has Omar made in the west r What love, devotion, 
jiassiouate adoration is his 't And yet Omar is not an acknowledged 
Prince of j)oets in the East. 

What priceless treasures lie buried In Eastern literature ! None but 
those who know fhe Eastern languages can divine. The more these 
treasures are brought to light, the clearer will grow tin? sense of kiialredshif) 
and afliiiity of soul between the East and the West. And ////.v imlnul, 
not only in th(‘ sweet, rapturous lyrics of the poets but in the subtle 
thoughts of the philosoj)her, and the serious, exacting mentality of the 
scientist. Then a new world will be revealed — a world in which (Hiazali 
will extend a cordial hand to Descartes a-s his unconscious disciple; 
a world in which Darwin will meet his Arab forerunners of the IXth 
century; in which the litrrafi of all ages will acknowledge and j)roclaim 
their kinship and common descent. Such a world only liarning can create, 
and thost‘ that help in the creation of this world are the true benefactors 
of bumanity. 

And sueli an one is doubtless Dr. Frank (banc. 

S. ]\ni-D>\ Ri KU.^H 


SIVA JIM — The (irst acquaintance of the Bengalees ami the Marathas 
was by no means a pleasant one. The hordes of Raghu ji regularly visited 
Bengal for several years in succession, sysiematically plundered her cities, 
marts and villages, ruthlessly destroyed her harvests in the field and inspired 
the awe of her people by their iuluimanity. The memory of that awful 
day still survives io our imrseiy rhymes. 

— ^‘^The baby is sleeping, the village is still, 

The hartfis are riding Hroiiud. 

The lulbuh have eaten grain in the ear — 

Oh ! how is the rent t»> be found ? * 

' Sivaji— an historical epic — by Kavibliushaii Jogiiulraiiath Btuni, B.A.— ‘Soconcl 
edition. 
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Yet Bengal lags behind no other province in rendering her homage 
to Sivaji the founder of !Maralha greatness. Long before Hari Narayan 
Apte wrote his immortal novels, the lale Mr. R. C, T)nit had painted 
Shivaji io the most glowing colours in his Maharashtra Jivan Prabhat or the 
Dawn of Maralha National Tjife. lie did not enter into a critical discus- 
sion of controversial (jue^tions but depicted Sivaji as the ideal patriot and the 
national hero, the defender of liis faith, the supporter of the weak that ho 
really was. About the same time Nabinchandra Sen, the Byron of Bengal, 
introduced Sivaji in his l{tiinj<nnaii not as his hero but as the tinrn of all 
Indian patriots, as the veritable father of Indian Nationality. The first 
Bengali Biography of Chhatrapati Sivaji also appeared long before anything 

of the kind was attempted in any other province in •modern times. The 

« 

late Babu Girishchamlni Ghose wrote an excellent drama with Sivaji as the 
hero; it is no wonder, therefore, that Sivaji Festival should be so popular in 
Bengal in the first decade of the :U)th century. It was on one of those occasions 
tliat llabindranath correctly interpreted Sivaji’s message to his countrymen, 

in one holy bond of arigdite- 
ous empire shall I unite, the torn, scattered and divided India — such was 
the high ideal that, according to Rabindranath, inspired Sivaji in the middle 
of the 17th Century. But Bengal alas did not appreciate the meaning of 
the trumpet call that resoinided the hills and dales of Maharashtra on that 
memorable day, it did not disturb the death-like sleep she was tlicn sleeping. 
Sivaji’s message has reached Bengal after the la])se of centuries but Bengal 
has been ([uick to resj) 0 !jd. ]\Iara(lia history has found a j)lacc of special 
honour in the currieulum of the Calcutta t-niversity. It has in many ways 
enriched Bengali Literature. A Bengalee has written a compreliensive 
English Biography of Sivaji, and we have before us aii epic i)oem of twenty 
cantos which has within a short time gone through two editions. The 
author, Kavibhushau Jogindraiiath Basu, occu])ies a deservedly bigli place 
among Bengali writers. Though ho is himself free from Boswellisrn, his 
Biography of Michael ^Madhusudan has been compared by many with 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It has already become a classic. Some of his minor 
poems have earned him a lasting reputation and found a permanent place in 
our juvenile literature. lie wrote his Tukaram and Ahalya Bai when 
Maratha history and Marathi Jiiteratur^ had very few devotees in Bengal. 
And at an advanced age wdien most peoi)le f-eek repose and rest, he has 
given us two ej)iefc, perhijps his last gifts to his motherland. In Prithviraj 
he has made a critical anal}^sis of the causes of our degeneration. In Sivaji 
he has indicated the reforms that must precede the regeneration of Ind^a. 
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The poet is the (rue interpreter of History. His vision is not to be 
j;)]urred by the masses of worm-eaten documents, clironiclcs and letters. 
While singing of Shivaji, Rabindranath sternly forbad history to repeat her 
impertinent lies ; at anotlier place he has truly said — what happens is not 
always true e1 and the real birthf)laee of Rama w^as 

YalmikiV mind. We could not therfjfore blame Jogindra Rabu if he had 
tried to give his ideals a shape in Shivaji but the lengthy footnotes and 
references to standard historical works leave no doubt that he has not 
done so. But an epic cannot be truly historical and perhaps many of us 
will find in the verses of JogitidranaUi Basu a more real, a more lifelike 
and a more living portrait (»f Shivaji than a mere; history can portray. 
History neeessariJy lacks imagination but imagination alone can vivify 
what history can supply a more skeleton, devoid (d* blood and flesli, heart, 
mind, and life. There is no place in this epic for Af/al Khan controversy, 
for the Javali C(mtroversy or anything uf that kind, here we find a hero 
devoted to his country ,and country’s good, a son devoted to his parents, 
an ideal king who regards all his subjects as his children, regardless of their 
caste and creed, faith and religion. 

The poet is of opinion that and Km'fua alone cannot save India 
and he insists that with Jthtu and Karmti^ Pmn is also etpially necessary. 
These three principles we find personified in Raindas, Sivaji and Tnkaram. 
It is a pity that in a standard work Ranulas arnl Tiikaram’s eontribution to 
their country’s regeneration has been entirely overlooked. But the poet was 
not likely to commit the mistake of the historian. The knotty (piestion of the 
respective claims of Kamdas and Sivaji he h:i^ entirely avoided. But in his 
epic Ramdas and Tnkaram occupy their riglitful place. The poet says — 

^ C“|!5 I 

f^sr I c>2iv, 

Cl? 

flirts 'srtt?, <551 i 

The patli of duty is,, however,* strewn with difHculties and Sivaji was 
confronted with diificulties of all sorts from the very beginning of his career. 
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Jogiiulra Babuls Sliaha ji may be different from his historical model — ho is 
the type of cautious wisdom, old-world loyalty and routine life, in short thti^. 
shrewd, cautious Avorldly-wise old man, that in every age in every country 
stands in the way of the young idealist. The young man, however, was not 
to be overawed by the ugly vision of disgrace, imprisonment, and death and 
Shahaji had to step aside. Here, of course, we find another instance of the 
old age yielding to youth, caution yielding to passion and worldly selfishness 
doing homage to scHloss idealism. 


Jogindra Balm wonhl not confine women in the seclusion of the 
futrphi and deprive them of their right to serve their motherland. Uamdas 
had many disciph^s, but not a single man among them has been given 
j>romineiice, It is Akabai a lady of extraordinary ability who disseminates 
Ramdas’s teachings among her country womiui and urges tliem to take 
their stand by their brothers, husbands and sons in the struggle for liberty 
and if need be to take their place- In a heart-stirring sermon she tells her 
audience — 


sitft f 

sitf? 

! 

^«r, 

j 

f»"<} <211*1 ^*ti:^r.fl <2twisfii I 

as her had once told her — * 

Of"t, ’'l^f’1 

51C^5f JTl =ItfT 

*Tf<a!:5F^ <2tt^f»5<S 5>l 

<ii c«r*t I 

• • 

and this also indicates the fundamental j)rinciple which the epic preaches. 
National degeneration is the result of national sins and the.se sins must be 
expiated for before the fallen nation can expect to come into its own. 
The goddes.s Bhavani tells Sbivaji that the downfall of the Hindus is the 
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direct result ol tlieir cruel exieruHnatiou of the Non-Aryans and the 
^degradation of the surviving men and women of that uiifortiinaU' race. 
The fact, therefore, suggests that the of uulouehahllity should be 
entirely removed. He is an optimist and believes in the ultiniale regeiuua- 
tion of his country but he urges upon his countrymen the nOwOSsity of unity 
and the still greater need of expiating for their past sins. 

i 

Sitf? ; 

And this conclusion is amply justilied by Maratha History. Shivaji boasts 
that he never pfundered the poor or molested women ; the tem}>le and the 
niostjuc, the Brahmin and the Bir were not only safe from military violence 
in his days but amply provided for by suitable money grants or Jtirji-y, 
But wdiat an awful j)icture of Jasawant Kao llolkar’s raid W(? lind in a 
contemporary ballad. 

They stayed not to wxigh or to measure the sj)oil, 

They stripped off the grain from the sheaves on the soil ; 

Not C’handi was safe, ixu' Oanpati the wi<e, 

Nor Shiva the ruler ol destinies ; 

His pindi w’as broken, then wdio could expect 
That the pots of the housewdfe a goil would protect ? 

No order was left, every rank was confused, 

Preceptor and puj)!! w^ere robbed and abused : 

Every villain and traitor, and rebel came forth, 

And stirred np revolt from the south to the nortli, 

From the south to the north, from the east to the west. 

From the sea to the (ianges the land they infest, 

The gold of the rich, the rags of the poor, 

They strip, and the Brahmins they seize and secure. 

They bind them in j)rison, and sentinels stand 
Around them and tramp on each road in the land. 

No esea]}C ! from the wife of the peasant they tear 
The pearl-studded jewel that fastens her hair, 

From the peasant they wrest all his hoarded Rupees 
The grain from his grain pits, the food off his knees, 

If any delays or refuses to give^. 

lie tastes such a beating that scarce he will Hvc.^* 

{Achworfh, MaraUiti BaKaih) 
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What a contrast between Shivaji and Jasowanta Rao. No wonder that 
^laratha Knipiro was in a state of decay and disruption wlicn the ruling*' 
chief could perpetrate these atrocities ! 

The poet has not been well advised in sanskritising Marathi names, 
Mnrari Pant, Yashaji and Sakhi Ihii should have been Miirar Pant, 
Vesaji and Sai Bai. lie has also committed a sad mistake when he 
makes a liilir (partridge) sing from amaiigoe tree. A iitiir will ordinarily 
be found on a grassy plain or in a thick bush of scrubby shrubs. 

It is needless to say that (he eventful life ot Shivaji offers a fit subject 
for an epic and the present work should find its way to every house in 
Bengal in these stirring limes of dawning national consciousness. 

r ' S. N. S. 


Sikhism. 

The Japji or Guru Nanak's Meditations; The Growth of 
Responsibility in Sikhism — By Professor Teja Singh, M.A., of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar (The Sikh Tract Society, Lahore). 

The two little books by Professor Teja Singh are welcome as from a 
Sikh thinker. Both are very readable and give an excellent idea of 
what the Sikh faith is at its root. The translation of the Japji is done 
in Jine style preserving as far as may be the spirit of tlie original. As a 
book of meditations the work would prove of great interest to students of 
comparative religion. It is a pity that few st\idents outside the Punjab 
have thought of .studying Sikhism. Hence Professor Teja Singh's works 
deserve wider publicity. The message of Cl urn Nanak would appeal to 
the best in Indian readers, and even in his original language should 
present no special difficulty. It is the message of India through all her 
millcnia of history — to whichever province, to whichever age tlie messenger 
came — the message of the brotherhood of humanity and of salvation 
through service. 

The second tract is a readable but brief history of the faith. The 
work of each one, of the ten Gurus is surveyed and special point is made 
of the conditions under which each worked* and moulded the destinies of 
the faith. The author has touched the real point of Sikhism when he says 
that ^Hhe Sikh is essentially a discipW’ and that “ his religion, therefore, 
is best underetood when Ve regard it as a life, a discipline, and not a 
history or philosophy." A remarkable history is here presented of the 
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inward evolution of a ^rcat movement. In the new India of to-raorrow[iho 
Sikh has a part to play oven greater than in the past — glorious as it has 
been — and it behoves all thinking non-Sikhs to-day to appreciate the true 
inwardness of this faith and to consider what treasures it has to bring 
to the common stock of India’s future greatness. 

Post-Gi?ad(mte. 


The Labour Probbm — (and its com])lcfe solution by a complete 
co-operation and co-ordination between captital and labour, by P. M. L. 
Varma, pp., 188, The (lohul Publishing Iloii.^e, Ibulaun, 

The author is to be congratulated on having brought out a thoughtful 
book on current e<*onornic probhuns. Tboiigli the presentation of hi* 
case is n*)t forceful and effective and though the wisdom and practicability 
of the author’s schetnos may be questioned, the book would re[)ay protitable 
reading to any Indian. 'Die author denounces maeliinery by quotations from 
Manu and Mahatma Gandhi and takes inspiration from Edward (Urpeuter 
and Noim an Angoll on the one hand and the Indian social structure on 
the other. The author’s intention is to awaken Indians to a glorious 
consciousness of bringing in a new dawn of community-understanding and 
community-spirit (p. 5 4). Ho tries to remind them of the glorious 
days of Gupta Renaissance when India again become the moilel of world 
culture Svith manifested society consciousness.’ In fact it is this Gupta 
age (c. 850 A.D. to 750 A.D.) which through the Arab culture contributed 
to the awakening of Southern Europe in the I Ith century and is in many 
respects the direct inspirer of many of the m)dern bases of West European 
culture. Tinj author believes tliat thanks to the modern wave of learning 
as facilitation by the printing press and the modern means of oommunK 
cation ‘ we are moving in a body to a world- Renaissance — and with the 
greater unfolding of spiritual consciousness coming to so many of our race 
we would have a whole race of Yogis and Brahmins and not only an order 
in the whole.’' 

All honour to those who work with a mission of truth and hope. 

• * 

P. M. 


18 
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' The Aryan Ideal — By Prof. T. L. Vaswani, Ganesh & Co., Madras, 
1922 . 

Prof, Vaswani is now well-known. In his forceful language he tries 
to probe into the mysteries of Indian culture. The chapters entitled the 
heart of her culture, ^an ancient university/ the Upanishads and the modern 
man would trace up any Indian, while the charming story about the rock 
of futcr 'tfice is a fitting close at the end. flis pronouncement is character- 
istic of this age of Vivekanand — llabindranath — Gandhi. India's gift 
to the Nation is not big machines, not the paraphernalia and comfort 
of civilisation but the vision of the one-in-all, the vision that makes us sons 
of the spirit.’^ 


The Mind of the Indian Government — By Bernard Houghton, 
I.C.S. (Retired) (Ganesh and Co., Madras) 

Mr. Bernard Houghton was once a wheel in the machinery of the 
Indian Government and he has shown by rflasterly psycho-analysis how 
the ‘^group-mind " of the Anglo-Indian officialdom acts. As a study in 
psycho-analysis this little booklet forms an important contribution. The 
“group-suggestion," ever-lateut in every human being, overcomes all out- 
ward polish, all outward profession of high Ideals. Only the true Yogi 
can control this sub-oonseious self. What the author says of Anglo-Indian 
officialdom should serve as a warning to our over-zealous patriots. Hence 
the insistence of Gandhi upon non-violence. How far this insistence is 
becoming woven into the subtle sub-consciousness of the Indian mind can 
only be seen in times of stre.ss. The pit into which Anglo-Indian has 
fallen is pointed out. Let not Indian Nationalists also walk into it. It 
is not enough to profess high Ideals, they have to be worked into [)erma- 
ncnt possessions of the inner self, then alone comes true.balance and Yoga 
to the individual as to the nation. The path is full of pitfalls and we see 
in this book one of these. Mass-movements like that going on in India 
has to be regulated only by great Yogis — men of perfect control always 
.listening to the ‘still small voice" within above all the turmoil of battle. 
The tilt a has quite clearly pointed out this danger of mass-movemente 
when it has said, “ Let no wise man ansctlle the mind of ignorant people 
attaobed to action." 


Bookworm. 
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‘II. SOME CHARGES AGAINST THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY AND ITS PERSONNEL— contd. 

Next, we proceed to examine some of the sugges- 
tions made by Professor Sarkar for the “ reform ” of the 
Calcutta University. Tlie Governor-General in Council 
appointed a Commission in 1017 to enquire into the working 
of the present organisation of the University of Calcutta and 
its affiliated colleges ; and “ in the light of the best expert opinion 
upon the present rejpurementa of Universifi/ instruotion and 
organisation^ to recommend any changes of constitution, 
administration, and educjitional policy wliich may appear 
desirable. Some eminent educationists wlio were fully acquaint- 
ed with the recent developments of university education 
in the United Kingdom were selected for this purpose, and with 
them were associated three persons thoroughly familiar with the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in India, The Commission, 
having for its President such an eminent educationist as Sir 
Michael Sadler, examined many witnesses, consulted every 
shade of opinion in connection with the subject of their enquiry, 
discussed, in detail, the present working of the University and 
its affiliated colleeres and then submitted their recommendations 
for reform in 1919, consisting of five ponderous volumes. The 
Government of India had to spend a sum of six lakhs in that 
connexion. Even after such comprehensive recommendations 
of an expert body, based on a patient and prolonged enquiry 
into the present working of the Calcutta University, it 
remained for the great educationist of Cuttack to offer new 
suggestions for “ reform.” Where was he with all his peculiar 
ideas of “ reform ” while the Commission was sitting ?* 

‘ We read in the Report of tho Commieeion “ in order that no one with evidence to 
otter should be precluded from submitting his recommendstions, the following communiqud 
was published in the Prose in February 1918 : Tho Calcutta University Commission have 
now received nnmoroua replies to the sot of quesUons issued by them in November last. 
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Would it not have been more litting to have placed all his 
views about the reform of the University before the Com- 
mission ? His special solicitude for the “ reform ” of this 
University naturally rouses suspicions in us. Whatever 
his object may be, vfe are quite prepared to examine his 
proposals on their own merit. 

Professor Sarkar observes that “ the first and foremost 
reform, or more correctly the sole means of saving the life 
of the University, is to raise its financial administration from 
a Micawberian basis to that of commonsense.” We have 
examined and showed the hollowness of propositions of this kind 
in some detail in our article on “ University Education in 
Bengal ” published in the May number of “ The Calcutta 
Beview,” to which we refer our readers. All that we can 
do here is to offer some further observations. 

Professor Sarkar is trying to create an impression abroad 
that a considerable part of the Bengal taxpayer’s money is 
wasted upon financing the prodigal expansion of the Calcutta 
University, which, we venture to assert, is far from true. The 
Hon’ble Minister of Education in Bengal in his budget speech 
gives us the actual figures of money spent by the University 
in its enthusiasm for expai\sion 


“ In 1920-^1 — 1 am quoting from the actuals, — the Calcutta University 
spent on the Arts side of Post-Graduate studies lls. 4,05,000 and odd. 
On the Science side under Post-Graduate, it spent only lls. 1,06,000 and 
odd, and over and above this, on the Science College it spent Rs. 1,77,000. 
Out of this sura for the Science College it must be remembered Rs. 1,30,000 
came from the Palit and Ghosh Trusts. The position, was that on the 
Arts side the University spent out of its own funds Rs. 4,65,000 and on 
the Science side only about Rs. 1,58,000. In the previous year, on the 


Any cominumcalions which it may be desired to make to the Commission in regard to the 
questions or to other matters should be addressed to the Secretary of the Commission 
Hence no gentleman with tfny sense of dignity and honour can justly complain that he 
was precluded from submitting the recommendations.’ 

^ Tide, Bengalee f March, 1922, 
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Arts side it spent Rs. 8,97,000 and odd and on tlie Science side including 
, Science College it spent about Rs. 97,000 excluding the income from the 
Trust funds. In 1918-19 on the Arts side it spent Rs, .’5,78,000 and on 
the Science side about Rs. 1,20,000 including Science College. In 1917-18 
it spent Rs. 2,.8l,000 on the Arts side and R.s. 10,000 on Post-Cradnate 
studies on the Science side and Rs. 2, .‘59, 000 and odd on the Science 
College.” 

By the way, we may observe that the Hon’ble Minister of 
Education complains that more money is spent by the Uni- 
versity out of its own funds for the development of post- 
graduate stud4e.s in arts than in science. He leaves out of 
account, of course, the income from the Trust funds. Why 
the income from the Trust funds should not be regarded as 
Cnwf VsUif's funds W(5 aae at a lo.ss to understand. Tn all the 
progressive countries of the world whatever comes to swell the 
funds of the University either in the shape of tuition and 
examination fees or in the shape of grants, parliamentary or 
otherwise, or in the shape of endowimmis and subscriptions 
is regarded as funds of the. university. This is why 
the finances of universities are viewed by scholars to 
rest on what may be called a “ three-legged stool.” Hut 
the Hon’ble Minister of Education in Hengal holds that 
the trust funds should not be viewed as University’s 
funds, [jeaving aside all these considerations, on reference 
to the actual figures we find in 19H)-20 the ITniversity 
spent lis. 3,97,800 on the arts side and Its. 2,28,053 on 
the science side (including the Seieuee College). In 
1920-21 it spent Its. 4,03,058 on the arts side, and K-s. 
2,84,455 on the science side; and in 1921-22 it spent 
about Rs. 4,00,580 on the arts side and about Rs. 3,89,335 
on the science side (including the Science College). Be it 
noted that the numben of students reading in the . arts 
department is about 1,100, and on the science side the number 
is about 185. Having regard to these figures, the allocation of 
• money for the arts and science departments in the universitydoes 
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not seem to be unfair. Again, including the upkeep of the Law 
College, in 1919-20 the University spent lis. 8 , 80 , 056 , in 1920-21« 
Ks. 9,60,988, and in 1921-22 about Rs. 10,81,308 for the 
development of posl -graduate studies in arts, science, and law. 
Thus on the arerotjo the Untcersity spends about nine lakhs for 
the whole of the post-graduate department including the Law 
College. It must borne in mind that this sum is spetit for 
teaching about 5,000 students in 21 different deparitnenis of 
knowledge. 

'Phe University Grants Committee of the United -Kingdom 
have made it a point not to raise a college t^ven to the status 
of a minor imiversitj unless it has the minimum income of 
£1,00,000 or 15 lakhs of rupees. Hence a minor university in 
the United Kingdom must have at least an income of 15 lakhs 
of rupees to deserve the name of a university ; but the 
expenditure of a little more than one-half of that sum for the 
development of 21 departments of knowledge in Calcutta is 
deemed improper by some of our countrymen. It may be 
contended that in a poor country like India so much money can- 
not be spent for higher education. We point out in reply that the 
question of poverty does not arise when a military -budget of 
63 or 64 crores is‘ passed, the question of poverty does not 
arise w'hen the police and other ” departmental budgets are 
passed, the question of poverty does not arise when the pay of 
the higher officers of the different departments is increased ; 
but the question of poverty is vehemently put forward 
when the budget of the Calcutta University comes up for 
discussion. All other kinds of expenditure in a poor country 
like India can be legitimately increased except those on higher 
education in the Calcutta University ! Such things are 
possible in India alone and not in any other civilized country 
of the world. 

"We learn from a paper of Dr. Adami, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, that in 1921-22 the estimated 
income of the University of Birmingham was £119,264, that 
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of Leeds £137,500, that of Liverpool £151,770, that of 
'Manchester £147,687, and that of Edinburgh £204,'H5. 
We learn from he same authority that although 21 English 
Universities and Colleges [excluding Oxford and Cambridge), 
have been conducted with greater care for economy than during 
the past year, yet their estimated deficit is altogether £210,435, 
With all possible care for economy, the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford ran into deticit and a Royal Commission 
was appointed to enquire into the working of both these 
time-honoured, institutions and to enquire, into their present 
requirements. The Commission in its report recommended 
that each of them must have a grant of £1,10,000 practically 
without any conditions whatever in order to preserve their 
very existence. The English pcoph^ never complaine<l tliat the 
Universities i-an into debt because of tlieir exfraviigancc and 
mismanagement and never thought of curtailing the “ branches 
and subdivisions” of studies prescribed on the plea of 
economy ; but were ever ready to render adequate help to these 
institutions of higher education, for they appreciated the 
necessity of higher education. Rut in Rengal the Hon’ble 
Minister of Education is for reducing the “ branches and 
subdivisions” of the Calcuthi Univor.sily on the ground of 
economy alone ! 

The universities of the Dominions are also suffering 
from lack of funds. We learn from Sir Robert Ealeoner, 
President of the University of Toronto, Canada, that “/a the 
overseas universities the same conditions prevail as in the old 
country, overcrowded classrooms and laboratories and diminished 
etchequersf The universities of the United States, of 
Germany, Erance and other progressive countries of the world 
are also much embarrassed for want of money. In the face 
of such evidence, is it proper and reasonable to censure the 
University of Calcutta alone for the deficit of a few lakhs ? 
If the University of Calcutta has shown “ criminal thought- 
lessness ” in its enthusiasm for expansion, the universities of 
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the other progressive countries of the world are equally guilty 
of the same charge. 

Now, passing on to Bengal we find that the University 
of Dacca has been granted 9 lakhs for teaching about 1,000 
students. All income derived from fees and other sources is 
also being collected and e.vpended by that University. The 
income from its fee fund must be more than a lakh. The 
University of Dacca has up till now undertaken study and 
research in 11 different departments of knowledge, namely 
English, Arabic and Islamic studies, Sanskrit, Philosophy, 
History, Economics and Politics, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Education, and Law. Thus loe see that the Uniter- 
sity of Dacca spends about W lakhs for leaching about IfiOO 
students in 11 dij/erenf departments of knoitledge including 
Taw. Dnt the i'nitersity of Calcutta, as noted aboce, spends 
only 9 lakhs in the average for teaching about S,000 students in 
21 different departments of knowledge including Law. This 
clearly makes the differential treatment of the Goternwent 
more manifest. 

The Sadler Commission recommends that “an annual 
grant of perhaps 7 lakhs (for 1,500 students) ought to be 
sufficient to give the University (of Dacca) a good start.”* 
But the Government has generously consented to grant to 
the Dacca University 9 lakhs — a sura exceeding by two lakhs 
the amount recommended by the Commission. But no such 
generosity has been show'ii by the Government for the 
development of post-graduate studies in the Ciilcutta Univer- 
sity. It allow's us only fibout 78 thousand, exclusive of 
inspector’s pay and travelling allow^ance, etc., out of its public 
revenues. The Government has appointed an educationist 
having suflicient knowledge of higher education in the United 
Kingdom as the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
and so it cannot be rea,sonably held, that under the manage- 
ment of such an expert it is being run on extravagant lines. 

^ Volumo V, p. 271, 
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Under Ihese eireiimst!inees, can anybody willi any sense of 
fairness brini>; the charge of (,'xtravagane(! and no‘sniana* 4 emeut 
against the University of Caleutta? We ought to take our 
stand on facts and not on wild fancies. 

AV<} have pointed out «,>lse\viier<! Unit tlie tioveruinent is 
responsibh' for tlie bankruptcy of the prtunier University of 
India. J5ut there a,re men who assert tliat the University 
has to thank itself for its bankruptcy and not tlie Govern- 
ment. They point out that “ the (ioverumeut told the 
University plainly .at tlni very outset that tliey were not in a 
position 1.0 make any grants in the near future heyoiul what 
tlniy were jiayiug.” lint in what lamiiexion lias the Govern- 
ment said so? They })oinr out in rejily that the tlovernment 
saitl so in its terms of I'eference to the Committee which was 
appointed to consider the «iuestiou of po^t -graduate studies 
ill and tbat^iii* Ashulosh Aliikerjee liimself was the Chair- 
man of this Committee. Uveii the lloirhle .Afr. i\ C. Afitter, 
the Afinister of Hdneation, once usial this vi'ry argumeut to 
support the past polii'V of the Goveruiu 'nt of India with re- 
Eerenee to the (/ileutta University. iiuL is this argument at 
all sound and tenahle? b'ar from it. d'he Goverumeut of 
Jndia in its tjrms of reference t(» the 'Cemmittei' had simply 
defined its scone and liad asked it to frame its recommenda- 
tions merely with a view to the liest e.xpenditufe of existing 
funds,” having in mind the fact that ” further grants for 
J?ost-Graduate Etlue.itiou cannot he expected in tht* near 
futui'e.” Thenc Lci'ms of roftwem.o nro toomil foi' thol jKti'ti- 
Gonimitlee. (tad no! for the Henalr — Llu' ho'lif corporaio 
of the Gdlcnttn l^airerfillt/. The scope and function of the 
Committee appointed for a special enquiry is one thing and 
that of the Senate another. The instructions given to tiic 
Committee appointed fm? a special enquiry canon no account 
be identilied with an open warning given to the Senate. So we 
'do not see why and how the Senate stands iioiind by the terms 
of I'efercnce prescribed to the Committee appointed to consider 

19 
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arrangements for Post-Graduate teaching in the • alcutta Uni- 
versity, simply because Sir Asutosh Mukerjce himself happened 
to be its President. In 1917, the Government of India appoint- 
ed another powerful Committei! to investigate all the problems 
connected Avith the Calcutta University and to make recom- 
mendations “ in the light of the best expert opinion upon the 
present requirements of univ^ersity instruction and organi- 
sation.” If tlie scope of the previous Committee, was limited 
to the expenditure of existing funds, the latter Committee 

which is known as the Calcutta Univorsitv Commission 

• • 

(1917-li)) had no such limitation. If one argues that the 
Senate is bound by the terms of reference to the Committee 
appointed in 1916, it may be pointed out that that 
limitation does no longer exist, as it has l)eon removed by the 
Government of India itself in its terms of rehn’onco to th(! 
Commission appointed in 1917. In r<“ality, the Calcutta 
University is not bound by the terms of reference to either 
of these Committees; and it is not correct to argue that the 
Senate is bound by the terms of reference to the Committee 
appointed in 1916, Avhich are meant only for that s])ecial 
Committee. Though^ tln^ supporters of the policy of the 
Government contend that the Univ(;rsity authorities are bound 
by the terms of reference, but the Government of India 
itself does not say so. That the Govern tnent of India 
did not mean these terms of reference for the University 
authorities is evident from the letter of the Hon’ble Mr. (now 
Sir) H. Sharp, C.S.I., C.I.M., Olfg- Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, dated, the 01 h Awjnst, 1917, to the ' Registrar 
of the Calcutta T’^niversity, through II. E. the Rector.* 
To set this controversy at rest wo give below an 
extract from that letter ; “ I am directed to acknowledge 

the receipt of your letters Nos. 4856 and 524t), dated the 

it noted that thfl Comm (tt»^r*nppohiied in t016*f-o consider (irraiiqamenls for PosUQradu- 
ate studiea Huhmitted its Roport on the 1 2th December ^ 1916, tmd the letter of the Hon^ble Mr, 
8harj> is dated the 9th Auyust, 1917, 
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27th November, 1910, regarding the arrangements for Post- 
Graduate teaching in the Calcutta University. 

2, In reply T. am to my that the Government propose to 
defer consideration of the question of (/ranting financial assis- 
fatice in this connection to the University, pending the receipt 
of the recommendations <f the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission” 

The Government of India in its letter does not refer 
to the terms of reference noted above and it is quite clear 
that the Senate is not bound by the terms of reference to 
the Committee ap])oiuted in 1010 ; but the supporters of 
the policy of the Government discover more moaning in 
these terms of reforonee than th(; framers thereof and hold 
that the University in its future policy' is absolutely bound 
by those terms. Nothing but absolute perversity can 
lead to such novel inferenc<‘s. 'Phe Government should 
undoubtedly reward these gentlemen for their invaluable 
services. 

In these circumstances, we conclude that the charge of 
extravagance can havdlv be laid at the door of the Calcutta 
University and that the Government is wholly responsible for 
the present bankruptcy of the TTniversify. 

In the West, men, genercilly speaking, act from prin- 
ciples, and not from personal motives, and rarely proceed to 
ruin public institutions because of personal jealousies and 
animosities. But in India, particularly in Bengal, we notice 
quite the opposite. Some of our so-called public men often 
identify pfersons with institutions and it is difiicult to discover 
definite principles in their courses of action. With such 
men as our representatives God alone knows when India will 
secure full self-government on the lines of the Dominions, 
which is her avowed goal. 

Prof. Sarkar condemns “a boundless expansion of the 
post-graduate classes and the rapid creation of new depart- 
ments and their subdivision into branches.” By way of 
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illustration he points out that in the department of 
Sanskrit the lloi^iilations recoj^nise nine divisions 
forty papers instead of ei^ht) and that a staff of 22 teachers 
has been engaged for the work. In Pali, there are forty 
papers instead of eight and 10 teachers have been retained for 
imparting instruelioM in that subject. History, Economics and 
Mathematics have also been subdivided into numerous branches. 

"VVe learn from the admirable Annual Convocation 
Address of the present Vice-Chancellor of the Cahnitta 
Ihiiversitv deliv(M’ed on the iSth March, 1022. that in 1910, 
Lord Chelmsford appointed a representativ*' Committee to 
make recommendations for the earlv consolidation of 
post-graduate studies. The Committee unaniniousl.v suh- 
^iritted an elaborate scheme of rt^construclion. 'Plie Senate, 
after a prolonged debate, adopted the principle formulalod 
in the repoit and also framed Regulations to give; elTect tf> 
the same. The fjovernment of India accorded their sanction 
to the Regulations on tlm 2()th June. 1917. In fullilment of 
the obligation imposed by the new llegnlation.s, the University 
authorities provided for post-graduate study and research 
in twcidii-ono (ViHiiaci (IrportnicnlH of namely, 

English, Sanskrit, Pali, Arafn’c, Porsiin, ludiaii Vcrnacni.ns. 
Comparative Philology, Mental and Moral Philosophy, His- 
tory, Political Economy and Political Philosophy, Commerce. 
Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
Physiology, P»otauy, Ceology, Zoology, Experimental P.sycho- 
logy and Anthropology. The Calcutta University Commission 
(1917-19), having Sir Michael Sadler for its Pro.sident, examined 
critically almost all rhese divisions and subdivisions and did not 
consider them unnecessary. On th(‘ contraiy, the commission 
recommended that further development was desirable in 
the following branches of study already existing in the 
University of Calcutta or its Colleges, and that the provision in 
some of these subjects was quite inadequate ; — (1) Comparative 
Philology, (2) English, (3) Sanskrit, (<1) Pali, (5) Arabic, 
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(()) Persiau, (7) Tibetan, (S) Chinese, (0) .rapanese, (10) i^bilo- 
(11) Ex])e)'i mental Psyeboloiry, (1 2) Eduoation. (13) 
Physical Ediieation, (It) Itisiory itudiidini^ Tsbunic History, 
(in) Jni'ispnidcnce; (1(5) Econottiics and (.'oTanutrce, (17) 
Htatistics, (IS) Physics, (lu) Clnnnistrv, (20j liotany. (21) 
Zooloj^y, (22) Physiolo^‘v, (23) llacteritdo^y, (21) llinin^. 
(25) Engineering;, mechanical and electrical ' Proi". Sarkar 
thinks that provisions in Pali, S.iitskrii, lli'itory, and 
Economics have been made (tn too lavisli a s(vile; hut in 
the opinion of Sir Michael S idler and his colleai^ues theiv 
are intideqnate. 

Pnrther, Sir llichael Sadhn’ ;ind his cnllea^an's append 
the followitiLf list of siihj<‘eis in which departments of sindy 
ou2;lit in I'ninre to ho estahlisljed as funds ])('rmit : — 

(1) Indian Venificiilars. (2j IP'hrew and S_\riac, (3) 
(Jreek and Latin, ((•) Ereneli, tlerman and other lCnro))ean 
languai>(is, (5) Phoindies, (0) tieo';ra])lty, ( 7 ) Paheontoioii’v. 
(8) Astronomy, (0) Entomology, (10) Pio-eliemistry, ( 11 ) 
History of Mcalicine, (12) Meteovolo;j;y. (13) Aeronautics, (It) 
Naval Arch itind lire, (15) Ai;riculliu‘e, (](>) I'orestry, (17) 
Seirmces of Ijt^atlier rndnstries, (18) (’olour Chemistry, ( 1;)) 
iMcdallnviry, (20 ' Sciences of 'I’extih* Industries, (21) Elhno- 
loijy, (22) lleli^ions, (22)) Socioloiry, (2t) Architecture, (25) 
1 ndian (irra))hic Arts, (20) Indian Music, (27) Indian Numis- 
matics. 

Thus wo see that in the opinion of the Calc.utta l.Auver- 

sity Commission newbrauclies of study not at present takini up 

in the University of Calcutta or in its Colleges miy:ht advanta^e- 

ouslv bo undertaken as funds allow ; hut I’rofossor Sarkar is tor 
* 

restrietiu" its present expansion and for curtailing; its courses 
of study to some special branches only. 

All eminent educationists of the world are at one in 
thinking that certain ordinary subjects of higher education 


Report, Volume V, p. 280. 
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must be taught ; even though we wish to apply to a 
Tniversity the pi’inciple of specialisation. A univeri,ity 
cannot wholly confine itself to the study of Physical 
Science or wholly to Humanism. Students in Humanistic 
subjects will suffer if they are entirely divorced from 
Physical Science, and studenls of Physical Science will 
suffer if the whole of their course is devoted to Physical Science 
without an admixture of letters. So every university must teach 
certain branches of science, certain branches of letters, but 
special branches of study such as Engineering or Metallurgy 
may not be taken up by every university.* There are univer- 
sities that have great advantages from their position with 
regard to specialisation in certain branches of study and those 
special subjects should be undertaken by them for intensive 
study. Eor irrstance, oriental studios may conveniently be 
taken up by the Endian Univci'sities for specialisation. Tlic 
Calcutta University is the first teaching University in British 
India and is of recent growth. The Universities of Dacca 
and Lucknow, though more or less based upon the Calcutta 
model, have taken up some of those vei'y subjects which have 
already been undertaken by Calcutta. Teaching work, to our 
information, has hot been undertaken to an adequate extent, by 
any other provincial university. The teaching universities of 
India are in the course of formation and hence no specialisation 
can be claimed in their favour. But Professor Sarkar holds that 
they should be remodelled on the principle of specialisation. 
In support of his position he cites an extract from an Address 
of the Right Hon’ hie Dr. Fisher. Dr. Fisher says: 

“ Each University in the country should limit itself to 
some .special field of research. Every University should not 
attempt to do everything, lest there should be overlapping 
and waste of energy as well as* money.” 

We are sorry to note that our learned friend often mis- 
• • * 

interprets the authorities he cites in his support. The object 

> Vide the Report of the Secotid Congress of the Universities of the Em^pire (J921). 
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of Dr. Fisher cannot ho to disturb those broad bases common 
to all higher teaching, often with their “ branches and sub- 
divisions,” wliich every university must undertake to deserve 
the name of a University ; but his object seems to be altogether 
different. The Right llon’hle Mr Fisher has made his meaning 
clearer in his Oxford Address delivered some two years ago. 
Ho says: 

“ Thus ljiver[)Ool has specialised in Tropical Medicine, 
Leeds in Textiles, Sheffield in JMetallurgy, Cambridge and 
Reading in Agriculture, while Oxford remaijis pur excellence 
our principal centre of classical studies.” 

This indicates clearly the nature of specialisation conlem- 
plated by Dr. Fisher. Most of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom teach (ireek and Latin but special pro- 
visions for advanced classical studies exist onlv in Oxford an<l 
hence Oxford has specialised in tdassical studies. Elementary 
teaching in Agriculture has been undertaken by many 
Universities of Groat Rritain but .special provisions for their 
study e.xist only in Cambridge and Reading. Fn a country 
where then' are many Universities and where one branch of 
knowledge is taken up by one of these Universities for speciali- 
stition on a large scale and the very same subject is studied 
intensively by any other University within the State there 
perhaps will be overlapping and waste of energy as w’ell 
as of money. This is all what Dr. Fisher says. All the 
teaching Universities of tndia of the present came into 
existence only very recently and no s])ecial provision has as 
yet been made in any Indian “ Teaching-University ” for 
the study and research of any ] articular subject. Hence 
any such kind of specialisation cannot be claimed for them. 
Properly speaking, there is only yeneralism (to use a term 
coined by Professor Lee of the University of Oxford) and not 
specialism in India. Even supposing that there is some specialism 
in India, this cannot form any valid ground for curtailing some 
“branches and subdivisions ” of the Calcutta University as 
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suggested by Prolbsscv Sarlcar on ilio false plea of spocialisatiou. 
'I'he Calcutta rnivorsii y i:i accordance wi(h its li('gulathL)n8 
has imdcrtaloMi instruction in cc'rtain braMchosof general culture 
and luis dcv('iopcd certaiti subjects of study. But onic of its 
“branches and subdivisions ” arc. so to speak, cyc-sorcs to 
our learned tVuuul. Though those “ In'anches a’ld subdivi- 
sions,” to our knowledge, have not boon attc)n{)t(at to bo introduced 
by any other I tidian ITiivorsity, yet t hoy should be ; ur tailed for 
reasons best known to him. If no other Indian lluiversity 
has specialis(!d in those v(>rv “branches and subdivisions” 
which he wants to reduce, why should Calcuttti be deprived 
of those .special advantagivs of study' and ros(‘arch which 
it already' possesses, on the fals(“ })lea of specialisation ‘r 
Sonn; oi' the subjects taken up by' tin* Calcutta I'niversity' 
for study and l•c.s^•arch arc also included ij; tlu' curricula 
of other Indian rnivcr.siii(!s and most of them do not 
specialise in them. Cvon tlie recently started University 

of Dacca forms no c.vc(q)iion. If the principhi of specialisation 
is to be applied to India in the sense in which Professor 
8arkar lonhirstands it, why .should other Indian ljriv('vsities 
attempt to study the very subjects which have Ixam taken up 
by th(' University of Cahaitta?. AVhy do they not coniine 
themselves to subjects of study other than tho.se already 
undertaken by Calcutta? The University of Dacca was started 
only last year. It would have been quite possible to develop 
it on other lines. Ihit was it done ? AVhy should the 
Univm’sity* of Dacca take up some of those very suhjoctvS 
which arc being taiu'lit in Calcutta? 'Why did Jiot 
Professor Sarkar advise the (Government to develop it on 
some other lines? We ask again, where was ho with his 
. theory of specialisation ? One talks of specialism, hut when 
the? term for its practical application comes, a very diiferent 
line of arguments adoptinl. , Wc caunot certainly look for 
consistency from such eminent scholars. One cannot con- 
sistently ask the University of Calcutta to give up some of its 
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“ branches and subdivisions on the ground of specialisation, 
pnless he can show that those very “ branches and subdivi- 
sions of study,” have been undertaken by any other Indian 
University on an adequate scale. 

{To be cwtliniied) 

Abhayakumaii Guha 


ERllATA 

lie our July number, — 

Read “ charged to the account of foe “ charged to ” 
{page 77, line 13). 

“ an ” “ a ” 

{ page 78, line 10 ). 
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PROFESSOR SARKAR AND THE MODERN - 

REVIEW 

In the Modet'i) licrif'w iov ,]n\y, 1922, tlieni is a com- 
parative note as to the iinanct's of the Universities of Cainhriclge 
and Calcutta. I’he editor of the Lead'uKj Monthly of India 
quotes from The Timen lidncotiomd Snpplemmt and 
points out that ‘‘ the payments made from the ( host of the 
Vnlrei'sity of Camhridi^e’' for the year (Uidin^ in Septemher, 
1921, amounted to C10r),5 t() 12.v. 8^^/. and tha't tlie estimated 
income of the Calcutta University \vo\ild not he less than that 
of Cambridge noted ahova^. 

It was our belief that the iesouvc(*s of Cambridge and 
Oxford were much greatm- than those of anv otluw I'nivorsitv 
in the United Kingdom and so we w('ve simply astounded 
by such a statement. If the statenumt of y'hr Modern lit view 
be accepted as correct, then such minor Universiti(*s 
as Leeds, Birmingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, etc., must be 
taken as possessing great«,‘r income than t hat of Cambridge, 
which is pr'nnd facie absurd. We learn fi'om the lieport of 
the Second Congress of the Ibviversities of the Empire that 
the estimated income of Leeds for t02L-22 was (hal 

of liir , ingham was i'J Ihal of lAcerpool was £147, (!S7, 
and that of Glasgow excluding the College of Tech nolo, jy was 
£174,000. But the total income of the Cambridge University, 
according to the said Ileriew, is C105,o4(3 12.s‘. 8^^. ! Again, on 
consulting the Cambridge University Calendar for 1921-22 we 
find that “the ordinary income of the University apart from 
the income of special trusts is derived from two main sources, 
the receipts of the Univensity Chest, and the Common 
Uhiversity Fund,” We furthei* learn that “the Common 
University Fund into which the contributions of the Colleges 
are paid can only t)e used for* certain specified purposes.” 
The statement that appears in The Times Educational 
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Supplement, according to the correspondent himself, gives only 
the total income of the Vniversitit (Jhesl and not that of the two 
other University funds which can ])e used only for specified 
purposes. Hence it is incorrect to say that tlic total income of 
the Cambridge University for the year ending in September, 
1921, is only t;i05,5t0 12.«. Sd. Kven conceding tluit the 
estimated income of Cambridge is only t'lOojOlG 12.9. 8d., it is 
WTong to stat(! that the estimated income of the Calcutta 
Ibiiversily for 1921-22 would not lie less than that of 
Camiu’idge noted abova?.” Without takiiiij: into account 
tlie income of the trust funds of tin; Calcutta University 
wdiich are used only for specilied purposes, avi‘ may jioint out 
that the Ihulget for 1921-22 shows that the income utilisetl 
for Post-Graduate teaching in Arts and Science is only Jls. 
5,87.9 to — about onothird of what Camlwidge spends from the 
Uuicet'siiii CIichI. Hay we ask in all humility on what 
autliority does the Editor make such a misleading statement 
about the linances of tin,* Calcutta University ? 


Professor .ladunuth Sarkar has at l;is|. come out with 
his constructive Educational Programme, for Pen gal.' For 
ourselves Avedo nf<t sc(‘ much of novelty in it. AV(‘ intend to 
examine it hereafter. "Wicked men Avhisper aside that 
Professor Sarkar’s ob;ect in writing the article is not so much to 
oiler a constructive* programme as to secure for himself the 
Presidentship of thc! Poard of Interni(Hliaf(i and Secondary 
Education whicli is to be organi.sed sonn* months hence. 
Professor Sarkar has attacked the Calcutta l^nivcrsity vehement- 
ly, and for this qualification, avc feel, he may rightly be taken 
as the fittest candidate for the post. lie possesses a further 
qualification too, namely that he is a Govermnent official. The 
majority of the Sadler Commission recommend that “ a majority 


^ Vide Modern Rotiow, July, 19i?2. 
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of the Board should consist of non- official mcmhers,” and as 
they have not accepted the view of the minority that the 
Director of Public Instruction should be the Chairman of the 
Board, they virtually maintain that the salaried President 
of the Board should preferably be a non-official too. But 
the views of the Sadler Commission, we presume, will hardly 
carry any weight with the born educationists of Bengal. 
So his officialism should rather be viewed as a qualification 
in Bengal. Let us wait and see. 


A person Meriting under the pseudonym of “ A. B. C.” in 
the Modern JScrAew for July (Was it Professor Sarkar himself?), 
complains that his name was carefully excluded by a “ hidden 
hand ” from the list of witncs.ses submitted to the Sadler Com- 
mission and so he could not offer his valuable suggestions 
to the Commission, Avhich he is now offering, for our edifica- 
tion. We read in the. Repoi-t of the Commission that they 
were anxious to receive guidance from those who were 
interested in the subject of their enquiry and that they 
drew up a questionnaire “ which was circulated to the 
Bengal members of the Imperial Legislative Council, the 
members of the Bengal Legislative Council, the ordinary fel- 
lows of the Calcutta University, the members of the Post- 
Graduate Councils in Arts and Science, directors of public 
instruction, principals of colleges, inspectors and head masters 
of schools, the Vice-Chancellors of all Indian Universities, and 
selected persons in Bengal and elsewhere, including landlords 
and members of the commercial community.” We notice that 
the Commission followed a certain principle in selecting per- 
sons to whom the copies of the questionnaire were forwarded and 
Professor Sarkar could, for evident reasons, be included in the 
same list. Though his name was not included in the list of 
“selected persons,” yet Professor Sarkar was given every 
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opportunity of offering his suggestions. For we find that the 
Commission invited such suggestions by a communique in the 
Press in February, 1918. 

But Professor Sarhar w’as not a scholar of tlie ordinary 
typo and so ho justly considered it beneath his dignity to 
submit his recommendations in response to a communique 
issued in the Press. We feel that Sir Asutosh ]Mukerjc<i 
acted unAvisely in not including the learned Professor of 
Cuttack in the list of “ selected persons.” He has now fully 
been realising tte eonseqiienees of his follies. 


There is a persistent rumour that Sir IVliehael Sadler sent 
in a letter to the Editor of The JTodern Reoieio contra- 
dicting a certain statement attributed to him by Professor 
Jadunath Sarkar in the last lines of his article on the 
“Present Condition of the Calcutta University” (I'ide 

Modern Rerieic, April 1922) and the independent Editor of 
the Monthly refused to publish it. The rumour stands parti- 
ally corroborated when we notice that in., the June number 
of the same paper theia; is a correction to the following 
effect : “ Ln the last three lines of column 2, page 1.08, 
of the last April number of The Modern Recieic, for a piece of 
unforgettable laughter like the tale of the. Invisible Clothes 
‘read’ an unforgettable master-pieta) of pitying satire, like Hans 
Anderson’s Invisible Clothes.” The Editor does not tell us 
why he Avas so anxious to make this correction. One is tempted 
to ask, is it because of the letter of contradiction scut in by 
. Sir Michael Sadler ? Assuming the rumour to bo true, we 
inquire, why did not the Editor think it proper to .givn 
publicity to the letter of this eminent educationist of world- 
wide celebrity ? We pause for a reply. ’ 


A. G. 
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The results of the Matriculation Examination, “the greatest 
social event of 13ongal ” as liord Carmichael called it once, 
are out and TOJ of the students app(5aring have come out 
successful. Out of 19,133 students appearing, 9,500 candidates 
passed in the First Division, 1,027 passed in tho .Second Division 
and 829 were placed in the Third Division. The Dniversity 
ff[)parently is showing great respect to that division, which in 
the noontide of democracy, appears to bo the determining 
factor in education , 

**«■■*** 

A craze seems to have seizt'd our new IMatriculates and 
every candidate is anxious to got into the I. Sc. Classes of our 
colleges. This clearly shows the imperative nefed for voca- 
tional and technical education. The Arts Classes of the private 
colleges arc only half full, while the Science Classes are 
simply overflowing with the runv votaries of scientific educa- 
tion. Tho avenues open to the I. Sc. candidates arc so very 
limited that unless something is done towards the definite 
cstahlishmcmt of technical and technological institutes in the 
near future, high education in Bengal may he doomed ! 

The I. Sc. Examination results have also been published 
and 78*2 of the candidates liave passed, 878 of -them being 
placed in the First Division, IfiC in the Second Division and 82 
only in the Third Division. The problem of problems is what 
line of vocational or scientific training will these I. Sc. candi- 
dates . adopt r There are but ‘ two Medical Colleges in 
Bengal which admit only 200 to 250 students every year. 
Tho principles of provincial, communal and institittional 
representation have also found their way into these, and deserv- 
ing Bengali candidates do not get admission into the portals of 
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the Government M('(lical College in Bengal. Thus, Assam 
{\ud 13ehar aiul Orissa, each has represen tal ion in the Medical 
College, l)ut a benevolent Government of Ihni^al in tin* 
Ministry of Local Sell-Gov(^rnment, has never Ihon'riit of 
avskiiii? for some contrii)ution from tlnnii for the maintenance;, 
expansion, and upkeep of the M<‘dical Colh'gt' of Calcutta. Hut 
we forget, that a ])ankrupt Government which can afford to 
acquire lands and build p.alaces for European iiurses can as well 
afford to be generous to sister provinces. Hesides this provin- 
cial representation, our education has also Ijeeu warped by 
communal reyAresentation. A fair p(;rcenlaii:e of seats 
must* be re.served for Anglo-Indian and ^Mahomedau youths, 
even if (heir educational alfainments are far brdow the attain- 
ments of tin; average run of stiuhmts who are turned awav as 
there are no vacancies ! 

The Sibpur Engineeidng Coll(*ge. admits 20 students every 
year, aud no efforts, so far as we are aware, have betm made by a 
reformed Government to enlarge the facilities for or to oxt(nid 
the scope of education of our I. Sc. and B.Sc. passed students 
in the department of Jbigineering. — and yet the Iluii'hle the 
Minister of Education is the President of the Governing Body 
of the Engineering Colh'ge. No attempt *whatever has heen 
made for the establishment of an Agricnhnral Collegt; for 
Bengal, aud yet agriculture is tin; only source of living for 
90 per cent, of the population. A bankrupt I" niversity, fallen 
on evil times aud oii evil tongues, “ fallen olf from its high 
estate,” does not venture to proceed witli more criminal and 
thoughtless expansion in the.se directions, and Bengal watches, 
hopes and M'aits. 

Wo have great pleasure in puhlishing in our columns the 
draft Matriculation llegulations which were recently considered 
and passed by the Senate. The changes proposed by the Univer- 
sity are of a far-reaching and ‘rovolutionary character. These 
are chiefly threefold : firstly, instiaiction and examination in all 
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subjects other than English, ' unless the Syndicate other- 
wise directs, shall be conducted in the vernacular. Secondly, 
the claims of a compulsory study of a classical language for all 
candidates have been superseded in favour of what may bo 
appropriately called scientific training. Thirdly, schools 
have been rendered responsible for the grant of a certificate 
of fitness of each candidate for at least one of the following 
subjects : 

{a) Agriculture and Gardening, {g) Spinning and Weaving. 
{h) Carpentry. (Jt) Tailoring and Sewing. 

(<?) Smithy. (i) Music. • 

{d) Typewriting. ( y) Domestic Economy: 

(tf) Book-keeping. (4') Telegraphy. 

(/) Shorthand. (/) Motor engineering and 

Drawing. 


The marks fora first division, it will be observed, have been 
raised from 50 to GO per cent, so as to get rid of the anomaly 
of having a larger number of successful candidates in the first 
division than in the second and third divisions taken together. 

The adoption of the Vernacular as the medium of instruc- 
tion and examination has caused deep resentment and heart- 
burning amongst mxr anglicised, ossified educationists and 
politicians claiming to convert Bengal into an -English-speak- 
ing province. Mr. Iluq, who by the way, has not, so 
far as we know, interested himself in education either secular 
or religious since the Nineties, sounded a different note of warn- 
ing and saAV in the attempt of the University to impart educa- 
tion through the medium of the vernacular of the candidate 
a deliberate attempt to ignore Mahomedan interests. All 
Bengal laughed at the idea of his denunciation of an organised 
and systematic attempt on the part of the University, to ignore 
Mahjomedan interests. Urdu, according to our Mahomedan 
friend, u'^as the vernacular of the Mahomedans of .Bengal ; 
Mahomedan sacred lore, Ave were’ further told, lay embedded 
in Urdu. 
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As regards the first allegation, the Controller of Examina- 
tions published figures to show that in the year of Grace 1922, 
out of 3,811 Mahoinedan candidates appearing at the Matri- 
culation Examination, 372 students ottered Urdu as their 
Vernacular.^ It does not require elaborate statistics to prove 
the point, Anybody, who has living and not an imaginary 
experience of the state of attairs in the Muttasil, will at once 
recognise that Bengali and not Urdu is the Vernacular of by 
far the large majority of the Mahomedans of Bengal. As 
regards the secopd point, the regulations nowhere state that 
the study of Urdu is prohibited in the University, and any 
Mahomedan candidate is entitled to take up Urdu so as to 
enable him to lead the life of a pious Mahomedan like Mr. 
Huq, whom we all know and r(‘spcct. Far different is the 
objection of our “friend” of the Chowringhee and the 
“Pi ” of Allahabad, and an autonomous province may well 
afford to ignore the ex])ositioM of sound educational 
principles in the two journals ever anxious for the welfare 
of the Children of the Soil. Much misapprehension may. 


‘ MATRlCUIiA,TIOX EX.AMIN'.ATION* 192-..' 

TOTAL NUlVfBER OF t AN JUDATES - 10, 1 33 


1 a 3 4 


No. of 
Mahoiiiedun 
candidates. 


No. of those No. of those 
wJio offered Avho offered 
Urdu as Bengali as 

their their 

Vernacular Vornaeular 
Coinposi t ioTi. Ooinposition . 
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1 
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14 

832. 

III 
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19 
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7 
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„ * ... 8 appeared in Eng- 

lish only.- 
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however, be removed if* the memorable words of Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Chancellor, are remembered, 
that the University is adopting Vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in all subjects except English, because the 
University does not desire that its candidates should learn 
less English, but because it desires to place more time at the 
disposal of the candidates so that they might pay wo/’<9 attention 
to thejstudy of English. To take a concrete illustration : a 
boy begins the study of Ilistory of India in the Eighth Class 
of a High English School, he goes up to the “ Mahomedan 
period ” till his Eifth Class : he then takes up a short primer 
of history, written perhaps in not very elegant English, goes 
up again to the “ Mahomedan period ” till his Fourth Class ; 
he then begins the study of one of the text books prescribed for 
the Matriculation Examination by the University, and he again 
travels the same ground “ Up to the Mahomedan period” in 
his Third Class. All this jjrocess involves duplication and 
sheer waste of energy. 


MATRICULATION REGULATIOxXS 
CHAPTER XXX 

Matricid a lion Roram i nat ion 

1. The Matriculation Examination shall be held annually in 
Calcutta and in such other places as shall, from time to time, be 
appointed by the Syndicate, the approximate' date to be notified 
in the Calendar. 

2. Ordinarily, only students, who have been educated for at 
least one school year previous to the date of the Matriculation 
Examination at a school recognised by the Calcutta University 
for such purpose, shall be admitted to the Matriculation 
Examination. Private candidates, who have not attended any 
school for at least one year previous to the Examination, shall 
also be admitted to the Examination, provided that {a) before 
appearing at *such Examination they have passed a preliminary 
test held for such purpose by a Government Inspector of Schools 
or under his ordei*s, or by the Headmaster of a recognised 
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school of ten years’ standing?, and (J) satisfactory evidence is 
adduced before the Inspector that the eandidatu has prosecuted 
a ret^ular course of study, and has been subject to proper 
discipline. 

o. Every candidate, sent up for the Matriculation Examina- 
tion by a reco|i»‘nised school, shall be required to produce a certi- 
licate {a) of good conduct, (d) of diligent and regular study, (<?) 
of having satisfactorily passed periodical school examinations 
and other tests, (d) of probability of passing the examination. 

4. Every candidate for admission to the Matriculation 
Examination shall send in his application with a certificate in 
the form prescribed by the Syndicate, either to the Controller of 
Examinations or to a local officer recognised by the Syndicate. 
Every such application must reach the office of the Controller 
of Examinations at least six weeks before the date fixed for the 
commencement of the examination. 

5. A fee of fifiecui rupees gliall be forwarded by each candi- 
date with his a])pIication. A candidate, who fails to pas.s, or 
to present himself for exatnination, shall not be entitled to claim 
a refund of the fee. He may be admitted to one or more sub- 
sequent Matricubation Examinations, subject to the conditions 
laid down in these Kegiilatious, 

6. The Matriculation Examination shall be conducted by 
means of printed papers, the sam(* [)apers being U!^ed at every 
place at which the Examination is held. 

7. The Matriculation Examination sliall be a general test 
of fitness for a course of University studies. 

Instruction and examination in all subjects other than 
English shall be conducted in the vernacular ; 

Provided that the Syndicate may, is special cases or class 
of cases, make exceptions to this rule or postpone its operation 
for a prescribed time. 

8. Candidates for the Matriculation Examination shall 
be examined in the following subjects : 

( 1 ) V ernacular ... ... ... Three papers. 

(^) English ... ... ... Two „ 

(3) Mathematics ... ... ... One paper. 

(4) Geography ... ... ... One „ 

(5) At least one but not more than two of the following : — 
(a) A third language, Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Arabic, 

Persian, Hebrew, Armenian, Latin, Greek, Syriac, 
French, German, an Indian Vernacular other than 
the Vernacular of the candidate already taken up 
as a compulsoiy subject. , 

(fi) Drawing and Practical Geometry, 

Ic) Mensuration and Surveying. , 

(d) Experimental iJEechanics. 

(<?) Elementary Science (Physics and Chemistry). 

(/) Hygiene including First Aid. 

Q) Botany. 
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(h) Snell other subject as may be prescribed from time to 
time by the Senate ... ... One paper. 

Provided that no one will be allowed to obtain a decree ‘in 
Arts unless he has at some stage passed a University Examina- 
tion in a classical language. 

The course in Vernacular shall include selected texts and a 
reader on Indian History with special reference to Bengal, 
including a short account of the administration of British 
India and of the progress of India under the British rule. 
(^Jandidates shnll be required to translate passages from Verna- 
cular into English and vice rend, Qtiiestions shall alsq be set 
on Composition and Grammar. 

The course in English shall include selected texts and a 
simple reaJer on the History of England. Questions shall also 
he set on Comjjosition and Grammar. « 

The course iii Mathematics shall include Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and Plane Geometry. 

The course in Geography shall include the rudiments of 
General, Mathematical, Physical, and (Commercial Geography, 
together with the (Teograph}' of India in fuller detail. 

The course in the tiurd language shall include selected texts. 
Questions shall also be set on Composition and Grammar, 

The Senate shall, from time to time, on the recommendation 
of the Board of Studies and Faculty concerned, i>rescribe a 
detailed syllabus in each of the subjects of examination. 

Tlie Senate shall also determine, from time to time, a 
list of recognised vernaculars. If the vernacular of a candi- 
date is a language not included in this list, he shall have, in 
lieu of the three pipers on Vernacular, {a) one paper on Indian 
History with special reference to Bengal including a short 
account of the administration of British India and of the 
progress of India under the British rule and (S) two papers on 
any two subjects other than the one already selected by him out 
of the subjects specified in (Clause (5). 

Each paper shall bo of three hours and shall carry 100 
marks. 

9. Candidates for the Matriculation Examination shall 
produce a certificate that they have received training for a 
specified period, according to a prescribed syllabus, and under 
an approved teacher, in at least one of the folfowing subjects : 

{a) Agriculture and Gardening. 

(5) Carpentry. 

(c) Smithy. 

(d) Tj'pcwriting, 

(e) Book-keeping. 

(/^ Shorthand. 

[g) Spinning and Weaving. 

(//) Tailoring and Sewing. 

\i) Music. 

(/) Domestic Economy. 
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(A) Telegraphy. 

(/) Motor-engineering and drawing. 

(///) Such other subject as ina}^, from time to time, be pres- 
cribed by the Senate. 

The Senate shall, from time to time, frame rules for speci- 
fication of the i)eriod of training, preparation of syllabus, and 
recognition of teachers. 

The Syndicate may suspend the operation of tiiis section in 
the case of schools which may be unable, by reason of financial 
stress or otherwise, to com}>ly with the requirements of the 
University. 

JO. As soon as possible after the Examination the Syndi- 
cate shall publish a list of the catulidates who have passed, 
arranged in throe divisions, eaeh in alphaheti(?al order. Every 
candidate shall on passing receive a cerlilleate in the form enter- 
ed in Ai)pendix A. 

11. In order to j)ass the Matriculation Examination a 

candidate must obtain — 

(/) In Vernacular .. M per cent, of the total marks. 

(a) In English ... 30 per c-ent. of ihe total marks. 

(u/) In each of the other ... 30 per cent, of the tot:il marks. 

})apers 

And in the aggregate of all the papers 3(> per cent, of 
the total marks. 

lit. Candidates who obtain 00 pci’ cent, of the marks in the 
aggregate shall be placed in the First Division, and those who 
obtain *15 per cent, in the ^'ecolld Division. 

13. Any candidate who has failed in one subj» ct only, and 
by not more than 5 per cent, of the full marks in tliat subject, 
and has shown merit by gaining 480 marks, shall l )0 allowed to 
pass. In order to determine the Division in which such a 
candidate will be placed and his [riacc in the Division, the 
number of marks by which he has failed in one subject shall be 
deducted from his aggregate- 

14. If the moderators arc of opinion that, in the case of 
any candidate not covered by tlie preceding Regulation.s, consi- 
deration ought to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency 
in a particular subject or in the aggregate, they shall report the 
case to the Syndicate, and the Syndicate may pass such 
candidate. 

APPENDIX A. 

Matriculation Examination. 

I certify that 

, duly passed the Matriculation 
Examination held in the month of , 1^2^ , 

and was placed in the Division. His subjects'were (1) 

(2) (3) , W . 

and.(5) i a<nd he receivtid a training in 

UNtvaasiTT OP Calcutta : 

The 


Controller of Enamimtiom, 
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Much of the nervousness caused hy the sudden change of 
regulations might also have been avoided if the critics only^ 
cared to remember the proviso to the regulation : “ that the 
Syndicate may in special cases or class of cases, make excep- 
tions to this rule or postpone its operation for a prescribed 
time.” 

The debate in the Senate on this question evinced a 
curious state of affairs. Sir A.sutosh Mookerjee, Sir Deva- 
prasad Sarvadhikary, Sir Asutosh Choudhury staunchly 
supported the new scheme, Avhile Mr, Asutqsh Shastri, Mr. 
Herambachandra Maitra and Dr. Jatindranath Maitra were 
the representatives of the other school of thought. 

The Senate has done its duty. The regulations require 
the sanction of the Government of Bengal which includes 
the Minister of Education. AVe do not know if these 
controversial topics are the subject-matter of one or both 
of the two bills which, for some time past, were lying on 
his table in the Council Chamber and which wo understand 
w'ere placed in charge of two very symi)athetic members of 
the Indian Educational Service on special duty. Let us 
watch and hope 

By expectation every day beguiled 
Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child. 

iKt ^ ^ ^ 

* 

The University of Calcutta, notorious for its ‘ criminal 
thoughtlessness,’ has just instituted a degree in commerce, and 
the Berhampore College is at present the only College in 
Bengal, Avhich has undertaken instruction in the subject. 
Draft Vegulations for the institution of degrees in Commerce 
and Agriculture were passed by the Senate in 1918 and were 
duly sent up to, and pigeonholed by, the Secretariat at Simla. 
Mr, Leather, Principal of the Berhampore College, revived 
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the idea and the present regulations Avhich we give here 
helow will, we hope, duly obtain the assent of the Government of 
Bengal : — 

Bag UK LOR of Commerce. 

1. The examination for the Decree of Bachelor of Commerce 
shall be hoM annually in Calcutta and such other places^ as shall, 
from time to time, be appointed by the Syndicate, the approxi- 
mate date 1o be notified in the Calendar. 

2. Any person may be admitted to this Examination who 
has prosecuted a reoular eoiirse of study in one or more colleges 
affiliated to the University for this purpose for not less than two 
academical years, after ]);issing the Intermediate Examination. 

3. A student not belonging to any affiliated college who has 
prosecuted a n'gular eouise of study under University Professors 
or University Ijeeturcis, may, on the reommeiulation of the 
Syndicate, by special order of the vSenale, i)e admitted to the 
examination as a non-eollogiate University student, anythwig in 
Chapter XVI of the Regulations to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

U Uverv candidate shall produce a certificate, (a) of good 
conduct and (/>) of diligent study, and shall send in his applica- 
tion with a certificate in tin* form prescribed by tlie Syndicate 
to the Controller of Examinations in time so that it may reach 
his office at h-ast six weeks before the date fixed for the 
Exanii nation. 

5. A fee of Rupees Eorly-tive shall be forwarded by each 
candidate along with his application, A candidate who fails to 
pass or to present himself for examinatiou shall not be entitled 
to claim refund of th<» fee. A candidate who fails to pass may 
be admitted subsequently to one or more Degree Examinations 
in Commerce on payment of a like fee of Rupees Forty-five. 
Provided he produces a certificate of good conduct and diligent 
study for six months before the examination from the Head of 
an atiiliated College or a University Professor or Lecturer in his 
subject or any other authority approved by the Syndicate. 

fi. The I degree Examination in Commerce will be conducted 
by nwans of printed papers, tlie same papers being used at every 
place where the Examination is held. 

7. As soon as possible after the Examination, the Syndicate 
shall publish a list of the candidates who have passed, arranged 
in two divisions, the first in order of merit, and the other in 
alphabetical order. Every candidate on passing shall receive a 
certificate in the form prescribed. 

8. Every candidate shall be examined in the following 
subjects : — 

(1) Comppsition in an Indian Vernacular other than the 
Vernacular of the candidate or French or German or 
Chinese or Japanese. 
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{Note. — The Syndicate shall on the report of the Board of 
Studies eoncenicd, specify the Indian Vernaculars recognised fof 
this purpose and may add to the list other languages.) 

('Z) General Economics. 

(S) Indian Economics. 

( I) ]\ro<lei'n Eeouoinie History, 

(5) Economic Geography. 

(0) Husiness Organisation. 

(7) Inlnnd and Foreign Trade. 

(8) Elementary Commercial Law. 

(9) One of the following subjects : 

(«) Accounting. 

(//) Hanking and Currency. 

(/?/) Indnstrial Organisation. 

(/r) Agricultural Economies. 

(r' Economics of Transport. 

(r/) Public Administration, 

(r//) Public Finance, 

(r///) Statistics. 

(j) I'ariffs. 

(,r/) Such other subject or subjects as may be prescribed 
by the Syndicate, from time to time, on the 
recoin ineiidiition of the Board of Studies 
Cone rned. 

0, One paper shall be set in each of the subjects (1) — (8) 
and two [lapers shall be set in the subjects chosen by the 
candidate from (9), Each paper shall be of three hours and 
shall carry 100 marks. 

10. 'Fhe^limits of the .subjects shall, from time to time, be 
defined by the Syndicate on the recommendation of the Board of 
Studies concerned. 

11. In order to pass, a candidate must obtain 80 per cent, 
of the marks in each j>aper and 40 per cent, of the marks in the 
aggregate. In order to be placed in the first division, he must 
obtain fiO per cent, (vf the marks in the aggregate. 

* * * * * * * 

It may he in the recollection of mtiny of our readers that 
in the course of the budget debate, the Minister of Education 
set forth his views on the work of the University in such terms 
that a leading local paper published the speech with prominent 
headlines as ‘‘ A severe indictment— But ready to forgive and 
to forget/’ Dr. Biclhan Chandra Ray thereupon gave notice 
of motions which Ire intended 4:o bring before the Senate so 
that the Senate might have an opportunity to express its 
views on the subject. The Syndicate considered the motion 
and directed it to be placed before the Senate. The Senate 
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was convened to meet on tlio 13th March. This, as miafht 
have been expected, caused considerable excitement in 
C(irtain circles, and it is believed that pressiu*e was attempted 
to hear on the Vice-Chancellor to secure an adjournment, if 
not cancellation of the meeting. If this be true, the attempt 
could have been made only by those who did not know the 
Vice-Chancellor and his antecedents. The meeting was held 
in due course, and on the nifdion of Sir Nilratan Sircar, a 
committee was appointed to draw up a statement on the points 
arising in connection with the sp»H?ch delivered by the IMinister 
in the Hengal Legislative Council. Before two weeks had 
elapsed, the Senate had to meet again to consid(ir a letter from 
the (lovernment of Bengal on the subject of a resolution 
adopted by the Bengal Ijegislative Council on the 20th August, 
lO::! to force the hands of the Government to appoint a com- 
mitte<? to enquini into and report on the general working of 
the University, in particular, its limmcial administration, and 
to recommend such urgent measures of reform as may 
he necessary. t)ur readers will recall the spfieches made 
in the Legislative Council on that occasion— their tone, 
language and contents were in many instances unforgettable. 
T’he Government desired t.hat the yCiiate, should take 
into consideration the resolution as also the proceedings. The 
Senate accordingly appointed a committee to consider the 
issues involved. There were thus two Committees appointed 
to deal with matters considered hy the Council on the 29th 
August, 1921 and on the 1st March, 1922. The first Committee 
consisted of seven members, viz., the Vice-Chancellor, Sir 


Nilratan Sircar, Principal Hcramba Chandra IMaitra, Sir 
Asutosh Chaudhury, Sir P. C. Ray, Rev. Dr. George Howells 
and Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray. The second Committee consisted 
of the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Nilratan Sircar, Principal G. C. 
Bose, Sir Asutosh Chaudhury, Professor IJiralal Haidar, Rev. 
Dr. J. Watt, Rev. Dr. George Howells, Dr. Bidhan Chandra Ray 
and Dr. Jatindranath Maitra. The reports of the two 
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CommitteoSj each unanimous, were laid before the Senate on 
Saturday the 2:)th July and were adopt(;d without dissent. * 
We are glad to be able to place liefore our readers copies 
of both the r('ports in the form of a supplement to this issue 
of the Umiew. We trust our readers will minutely study the 
reports and will form their own judgment as to the relative part 
played in the foundation of a great teaching University at 
Calcutta by the members of the University, the Government of 
India, and the Local GoA'crnment, respectively. Wc shall have 
to return from time to time to various matters outlined in the 
report, but meanwhile we reproduce the speech which was 
delivered by Professor Hiralal JTaldar at the niecding of the 
Senate and was highly appreciated. 


* 




* 


* 


* 


“I hope, Sir, that the Senate, will agree that the reports of 
the Committees appointed by it have dealt exhaustively and 
elfectivel5’^ with the charges brought against this University 
by the Minister of Education and some members of the 
Legislative Council. Nothing will be gained by repeating 

in the course of this debate what has already been stated iji 

« 

the reports and I do not pro post? to do anything of the kind. 
I only wish to give expression to my feeling of profound 
regret that the deplorable situation should have arisen which 
made the appointment of the Committetss necessary. There 
ought to be no friction betwetm this University and the Gov- 
ernment. Sir, I am not one of those, if any such persons 
exist, who think that the Calcutta University, is faultless. 
But the way to point out its defects and to remove them 
is not the one adopted by the Legislative Council. What 
institution in this world is perfect ? Not even the Bengal 
Legi«lative Council is perfect. Are the universities in Eng- 
land and Scotland free from defects and incapable of being 
criticised ? But can any one ^nnt out a single instance of 
a British University being discussed in Parliament in the 
spirit and in the language in which the Calcutta University 
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hasj been discussed in the Bengal Legislative Council ? It 
\5ann0t be said that occasions for criticism and censure do 
not arise. I will give one example. In a biographical sketch 
of a distinguished philosopher Avho, some years ago, was 
Professor of Philosophy in St. Andrews University, I find 
this passage: — ‘lie was unfortunate in the time of 
his coming to St. Andrews. The University was in the 
midst of a long and bitter conflict, involving litigation 

aiid much party feeling, regarding the position of Uni- 
versity College, Uundce, the disposition of the Berry 
Bequest and the establishment of a mediciil school. The 

issues of the campaign alfecied not only the finance but 

the whole educational future of the University, and its 
incidents had more than once a disturbing effect on the 
actual teaching in nearly all the departments of study. * * * 
The extraordinary and incalculable incidents of the long 
struggle, when the University was “lost” and “saved” 
again every few months and the proceedings of the 

reactionaries in power were as tragic to the teaching staff 
as tliey Avere comic to the detached spectator, brought mucli 
worry and distraction to llitchie, Avho AAiis able, however, 
to relieve himself occasionally by the writing of delightfully 
satiric verse as avoII as j)rose skits on the ways and sayings 
of the tormentors.’ The matter, we are told, Avas ultimately 
settled by the law-courts — we have not come to that as yet — 
the Universities Commission and the Privy Council. Was 
this made the occasion of a bitter attack on St. Andrews 
University win Parliament? Did the Secretary for Scotland, 
Avho is in charge of the educational affairs of that country, 
get up in the House of Commons and make a violent on- 
slaught on St. Andrews ? No, Sir, nothing of the kind. 
They, in the West, not knowing what spirituality is' and 
possessing only materialistic, instincts, manage things very 
differently. They understand that the function of a 
Minister is not to attack but to defend against attacks the 
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departments with which he is in touch. If any of these 
departments he at fault, it is his business to set it right by 
methods other than denunciation in public. A Minister is 
not a hostile critic seated on the opposition benches. 

Sir, it is a matter for great regret that the Legislative 
Council should be so anxious to interfere with the autonomy of 
the University. Is it not an irony of fate that a body which has 
come into existence in consequence ”of the adoption of the policy 
of satisfying the country’s desire, for freedom should begin its 
career by making an attack cn the freedom of .the University ? 
It is true that the state has authority over all subordinate 
corporations, but this does not mean that the Legislature is 
entitled to encroach upon the province of a University. 

Sir, the trouble which has at isen is due, not to lack of 
funds only, but also to ill-will and animosity against a particular 
person. Perhaps, the unpardonable crime of that person is 
his extraordinary capacity for leadership. Given goodwill, 
honesty of purpose and mutual coniidence, the whole dilliciilty 
can be easily solved in the courKse of half an hotir’s sitting of a 
round-ttible conference. I do not know whether good sense 
will yet prevail and the situation saved, or whether it will bo 
the melancholy task of some future historian of this country to 
record tliat the Calcutta University, which was being trans- 
formed into a noble seat of learning by the unwearied efforts 
of a great man of action, was ruined because men in high 
places and also in places not very high, had not enough breadth 
of mind and unseltishness of purpose to rise above personal 
considerations. IJengal is on her trial, and the manner in which 
this University problem is handled will show to what extent 
she is fit for self-government. 

. Sir, the situation is gloomy in the extreme. The friction 
betw'een the Legislative Council and the University has reacted 
very injuriously on thn Post-Graduate Department, The work is 
disorganised, the staff have not l>een paid for two or three months, 
and proposals, I understand, arc maturing for substantially 
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retiucing their salaries. What this means to inadequately 
paui men in these hard times, every one can understand. They 
have no other source of income, no travelling allowances to 
fall hack upon. The teachers of the University have fallen 
upon evil days and upon evil tongues. Jkit they are men of 
education and culture, and will, no doubt, know how to hear 
their misfortunes with dignity, unmindful of the taunts of 
persons Avho think it manly to snecu' at them in their adversity. 

But after all, Sir, can the Government, can the Chancellor 
of the University, alVord to look on and allow this .sort of 
thing to go on? I am glad to note a welcome change in the 
tone of the Minister of Education. His Iasi speech in the 
Council was very different fi*om the one which is the subject- 
matter of this report. I hope it is not too much to expect that 
this changed attitude will he maintained and improved upon. 

It is said that the aulocratic Vice-Clianeellor has squan- 
dered the resources of the Uuiv(u*sity hy embarking upon a 
policy of tlioughtless expansion. Tt is not for me to attempt to 
defend the hero of hundred tights against the charge. 1 will 
only ask a question. Why cannot the (lovernmcnt do a very 
simple thing, an act of l)are justice, whicl\ will at once remove 
the consequences of the alleged extravagance ? Even the worst 
enemies of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee cannot deny that no one 
has ever worked, will work or can work with greater energy 
and devotion for the Calcutta University than he. With 
absolute truth it can be said that he has dedicated his life to 
the University. Now, the Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca 
University gets a salary of Rs. 4,000 per month. Sir Asutosh 
Mookorjee has been Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Unis'er- 
sity for ten years. If he were paid at the rate of lls. 4,000 
a month — he ought to get more, for the Calcutta University 
is much bigger than the Dacca University — his salary for 
ten years would amount to Rs.* 4,80,000. Taking into considera- 
tion the interest on accumulated arrears which ought in all 
fairness to he paid; and, a thing not to he neglected in these 
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days, the travelling allowances to and from Bhowanipur and 
the halting charges in this building for nearly the whole df 
Saturdays and the days of the High Court vacation, the total 
would come up to considerably more thani Rs. 6,00,000. Why 
not send a cheque for this amount to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ? 
I have no doubt that he will at once make it over to this 
University. The deficit will vanish in a moment and the 
University will once more begin to see prosperous days.” 

« « * « « 

Dr. Sudhansu Kumar Banerjee, Ghosh Professor of Applied 
Mathematics, has been offered and has accepted an appoint- 
ment in the Indian Meteorological Department. Our congra- 
tulations to him. The Senate has decided to fill the chair by 
the appointment of Dr. Nikhilranjan Sen, University Lecturer 
in the Department of Applied M athematics, avIio is now in 
Germany, on leave, and is engaged on a special study of Mathe- 
matical Physics, particularly the atomic constitution of matter. 
Dr. Sen is a brilliant graduate of this University and has 
already published a number of original papers in Applied 
Mathematics in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical 
Society and in the Philosophical Magazine of London. 

Tub Ethics of the Ebnoai. Leoisi.ative Councii,. 

In answer to a question by Babu lleinchandra Nasker, the following 
stateoDent was laid on the table showing the amount of tiuvelling and 
residential allowances drawn by each member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and the headquarters from which such travelling allowances have 
been charged for the period, January, 1921 to June, 1922 

Rs. A . F. 

Af/al, Nawabzada K. M., Khan Bahadur, Dacca ... 4, lot 11 0 

Ahmed, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Emadiiddin, Rajshahi ... .3,727 2 0 

Abmeil, Khan Bahadur Maulvi Waaimnddin, Palma ... 2,799 12 0 

Ahmed, Maulvi A zaharuddin, Gulshakhali ... ... 3,099 8 0 

Ahmed, Maulvi llafiuddin, Jessore • ... ... 1,556 8 0 

Ahmed, Maulvi Yakinuddin, Dinajpur ... ... 4,463 14 0 

Ahmed, Mr. M., Kaiiikpor ... ... 2,207 3 6 
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Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Munshi JafFor, Noakliali 


1.) 

6 

Ali, Mr. Syed Arfan, Hii<^hH 

^,=585 

3 

0 

Ali, Munshi Amir, ("liittagong 

2, -213 

41 

6 

Ali, Munshi Ayul), Chiltaj^ong 

2,930 

15 

6 

Aly, Munshi Saiyad Hossain, Karisal 

659 

9 

0 

Arhamuddiii, Mauivi Khandakar, Tangail ... 

:,911 

4 

0 

Azam, Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mohameil, Dacca 

2,815 

4 

0 

Banerjec, Rai Bahadur A binaschandra, Birblmm 

1 .2;i9 

9 

0 

Banna, Bai Sahib Panehanaii, M.B.K., Rangpur 

3,318 

14 

0 

Bhattacharyya, Babn Herncliandra, Dharainpiir 

3/>]- 


0 

Chaudhuri, Babn Kisorirnohan, Rajshahi 

3,393 

13 

0 

Chaudhuri, Babu Tankanath, Moldawar 

2,134- 

6 

0 

Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur Mauivi IlaH/ar Rahman, 




Bogra 

3,109 

•4 

0 

ChAudliuri, Mauivi Shah Muhammad, Mahla 

1,850 

10 

0 

Chaudhuri, Sir Asutosh, Kt, 

283 

M- 

0 

Das, Babu Bhisliniadev, Bhanga 

4,551 

8 

0 

Dasgupta, Rai Balnulur Nibaranchandra, Bari^al 

2,695 

1(1 

0 

DeLisIe, Mr. J. A., Narayanganj 

83S 

0 

0 

Doss, Rai Bahadur JVarilal, Dacca 

1 ,898 

10 

0 

Daita, Babu Anandachandra, Chittagong 

2 .563 

s 

0 

Datta, Babu Indubhushan, (Jomilla 

l,S60 

0 

0 

Karoqui, Mr. K. (J. M., Coinilla 

2,434 

4 

0 

(jhatak, Rai Baliadur Nilmani, Malda 

1,121 

4 

0 

Ghose, Mr. D. C. 

321 

14 

0 

Huq, Shah Syed Hmdadul, Comilla 

2,390 

6 

6 

Huq, Mauivi Ekr^imiil, Berhampur 

2,777 

1 

0 

Hussain, Mauivi Mahamniad Aladassur, Rampurhal 

1,4-96 

6 

0 

Janah, Babu Saratehandra, Midnapur 

611 

0 

0 

Karim, Mauivi Abdul, Faridpur 

1,931 

14 

0 

Karim, Mauivi Fazlul, Patuakbali 

2,428 

0 

0 

Khan, Babu Debendralal, Midnapur 

786 

0 

u 

Khan, Mauivi H^mid-ud-din, Gaibandha ... 

3,282 

14 

0 

Khan, Mauivi Muhammad Rafiqne Uddin, Jamalpur ... 

4,155 

0 

0 

Khan, Razaur Rahman, Balia 

2,570 

.14 

• 6 

Khan Chaudhuri, Khan Bahadur Mauivi Muhammad 




Ershad Ali, Nature 

2,467 

0 

0 

Makramali, Munshi, Noakhali 

3,070 

3 

0 
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Mallik, Babti Snreiulranath 

Mitra, Rai Baiuului' Malieiidrachandra, 

Moitra, Dr. Jatindrnnath 
Mukharji, Babn Satisfhandra, llawIiH 
Mukharji, Professor S. 0., Serampore 
Mukbopadhyay, Babii Saratebandra, Tatnluk 
Mulliek, Babu Nirodbihari, Khulna 

Pablowan, Maulvi Multatnmad Abdul Jabbar, Cliinaduli 

Rauf, Maulvi Shah Abdur, Ran pur 

Ray, Babu Surendranath, Holiala 

Ray, Kumar Shib Shekliareswar, Tahirpur ... 

Ray, Rai Bahadur Upcndralal, (?hitfca<fonij ... 

Rayehaudhuri, Babn Bra^endrakisor, Gouripur 

Haychaudhuri, Mr. Krisliiiachandra, Cliauderna^ar 

Rayehaudhuri, Raja Maniuatliaiiafh, Santosit 

Rishi, Babu Rasikeliandra, Noakhali 

Roy, Babu Jogendrakrishna, Domesha 

Roy, Babu Joajeiidrauath, Anirigola 

Ro), Babu Naliniiiafch, Jeshorc 

Roy, Maharaja Bahadur Kasaunishchandra, Nadia 

Roy, Mr. Bijoyprosad Singli, Chakdighi 

Roy, Rai Baliadur Lalitiuohan Singli, Cliakdighi . . 

Roy, Raja Monilal Singh, G.I.E., Cliakdighi 

Royehaudhuri, Babu Sailajanath, KhuUj, ... 

Sarkar, Babu Jogfishchandra, Rangpur 
Siuha, Babu Surendruarayan, Nehalia 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Hassan, Midnapur 
Travers, Mr, L. O. B, K., Jalpaiguri 


Rs. A. p. 
214 14 0 
1,186 4 0 
:’2:3 14 0 
404 1 0 
847 10 0 
1,390 12 0 
2,524 12 0 
3,813 4 6 
2,995 8 0 

338 14 0 
2,842 14 0 
1,871 14 0 
1,477 14 0 
1,193 8 0 

•,211 4 0 
3,364 15 6 

2,284 12 0 
1,892 6 0 

2,685 2 0 

1,(503 12 0 
1 ,324 G 0 
l,( 12 10 0 

1,964 13 0 

990 0 0 
3,51 1 9 0 

1,752 14 0 
1,470 14 0 
946 8 3 


Tot.m, 


1,52,923 


Tr.VVKUMN'U Ai.IjOWAXUK and Rbsidbntal Ai.uowanok 
OP Mbmiibrs op CouNcir,. 

151. Babu Ilemehandra Nasker askcal ; (a) Will the Hon^ble the 
Membt^r in charge of the Legislative Deijartment be pleased to state : — 

(«) what are the “ usual places of residence” (as contemplated in the 
rules entitling a member to draw allowances) of the non-olBcial members 
of the Council ; 
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(ii) who are the members of the Council who have drawn travelling 
ijllowanec or residential allowance or both, and what is the amount drawn 
by these members since January, IDil ; 

{Hi) whether ii is the practice, in the case ff some iniifassil members, 
to claim and draw travelling allowance back to their headtiuartcrs during 
we'ek-ends when the Council is not sitting in lieu of residential allowance 
in Calcutta ; 

('//;) how many members have drawn such (ravelling allowance, and on 
how many occasions, since Jamniry, 1021 ; and 

(r) what is the longest and shortest time during which any member 
has stayed at bis head<|uar(ers, during any one oE tliese trips? 

(4) Are the Government considering' the desirability of framing a rule 
reipiiring members to take the leave of the llon'blc the President wlien 
they return to head piarters for short stays ? 

(f.*) Have the Government taken any ste].)s to prevent tliesc short and 
hurried returns to headfpiarters by members in the midst of a session 
without any ade(piate reason ? 

(//) Are the Government considering the desirability of issuing a rule 
that travelling allowance will bo paiil, except in tlie case of members who 
live at short distances from Calcutta once at the commencement of the 
session for the journey to Calcutta and again at the end of the session for 
the return-journey of a member to head-quarters? 

The Hon, Mr. H. L. Stephenson replied ; [(f) (/) This question cannot 
bo fully answered in respect of the members who •do not draw travelling 
allowance and residential allowance ; their usual i)laees of residence in 
Calcutta are as shown in column 8 of the seventh list of members of this 
(Council. In respect of others who draw their travelling allowance and 
residential allowance their usual places of residence are as shown in the 
statement laid on the table in reply to the member’s starred question on the 
subject. 

(it) The* member is referred to the re])Iy given to his starred question 
on the subject in this session. 

(m) Yes, 

(tV) A statement is laid on the tabic. 

(r) Twenty-two hours and 3 hours, respectively. , 

(6) and {d) The question ‘of travelling allowance and residential al- 
lowance of members has been discussed by the Council in the debate on 
various resolutions on the subject and Government is considering the views 
therein expressed. 

2S 
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(<•) Yes. 

Stateim-iit referred to in tlic reply to miHtarrod question No. l.'l 
(//) ra. short trips made hy some meinhers since January, I9£l and travollinji 
allowance charged : — 

Afzal, Niiwahzada K. JM. Khan IJahadur, II trips ; Ahme<l, Khan 
Bahadur Mauivi Eni.ailuddin, IS trips ; Ahmed, Khan Pnihadiir Maulvi 
Wasiranddin, 15 trips; Ahmed, Maulvi Hafi Uddin, l:i trips ; Ahmed, 
Alaulvi Yakuiniiddin, It! trips j Arhamuddin, Maulvi Khandarkar, 10 
trips ; Bariini, llai Saliih I’anchanan, M. B. E., 10 tri])s; Chaudhuri, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi Ilafizar Rahaman, 1 1 trip ; Das, llabu Rishmadev, 1 .5 trips ; 
Hu<], Maulvi Ekraniul, 1 St rips ; Khan, Maulvi I lamul-ud-din, ll trips ; 
Khan, Maului Md. Uatirujue Ihldin 'J1 lri])s; Er.shad Ali, 11 trips; 
Afullick, Babu Nirodo Behaiv, 'il trips ; dahlowan, Maulvi Md. Abdul 
Jabbar, 13 trips. 

Comment is .siiperfhious. 


TtTE IMIMIESSIONS OF AN [l)LK OnI;OOKHR” 

The “benefit performance” in thoJJenjral Legislative Council 
on the 12th July last in aid of tin; Univer.sity of Calcutta, 
must have cau.sed a ripple of laughter even in optimistic politi- 
cal circles whert; restraint is sedulously cultivated. The choicts 
expression.s which ,our self-constituted educational e.xperts of 
the Bengal Legislative Council must have culled from litera- 
ture of the days of AYycherlcy were only matched by the 
arguments which were advanced in support of their conten- 
tions from that golden book (wor dear to little people — tlie. 
book of phrases and fables. Of the “ select from the elect ” 
Mr. Huq’s tone, manner, language and arguments were in- 
imitable and it required many a “ thumh-dowji ” of Mr. 
Speaker to .stop the gladiatorial combat on which the 
visitors in the amphith(!atre feasted their eyes. Mr. Huq 
as a, pious Mahomedan and the custodian of Mahoinedan 
interests, bitterly complained against the University which ever 
since the memorable year 1857) “ had systematically ignored 
Mahomedan interests.” In the exuberence of his patriotic zeal. 
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his religiotia fervour and the verbosity of his words, Hr. lluq 
fbrgot tliat from the year 1S57 down to the year 185)0, 
the University was presided over by a succession of Vice- 
Chancellors who wore either distinguished llritish Educationists, 
or British Jurists or Britisli Statesmen. The second charge 
against the University according to the speaker was that the 
University buildings were not situated in suiriciontly Maho- 
medan quarters. Jlalliday Street and Coliitola Street as also 
the Maclmabazar Street and the Zakaria Street, not to speak of 
the Shankibhanga and Canra Tala wliicli included within their 
oi’bit diverse Mahoniedau interests, might very w(dl have satis- 
fied the ordinary aspirations of a Mahomedan, mainly ndying 
upon the principle of local contiguity. But the (extraordinary 
impulses of Mr. I’azlul lluq not merely dconauded a Viee- 
Chaneellorsliip but probably also an onnol)ling proxijnity of the 
University to the sublinui atmosphere surrounding his resi- 
dence. The third charge against the I'liivoraity u'as that 
Mahomedan re presentation in the University was ridiculously 
low. The principle of comnuinal representation — which was 
regarded as a more make-shift, a temporaiy contrivance by 
oven the authors of the • Atontagu-Chelmsford Scheme, 
which enabled Mr. Fazlul Huq and his coni peers in 
the Bengal Legislativ<‘. Council to dedicate theii- lives 
to the cause of the uplifting of the nation and of its 
very useless adjunct tin; University- according to him, 
should bo periuanently honoured in tlu' statutory coustilntion 
of an educational institution. “There had not been a single 
Mahomedan Vice-Chancellor, ” continued the speaker, and he 
threw down his gauntlet in th(5 arena at tlm champions of the 
University to say “ that there had not been a Mahomedan ” 
fit to hold the post of the VicefClianeellor when they rem^ni-* 
bered that “ Mahomedans had figured as High Court Judges, 
while one of their community had been Chief Justice and 
another was the first Indian elected (selected ?) to the 
Privy Council.” Mr. Huq forgets that the post of the much 
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abused Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University is honorary 
and dame rumour whispers — while it was a-begging 

a short while ago — it was offered to a Mabomedan Knight 
Justice and to another Mahomedan Knight Ex-Chief Justice 
who were not very anxious to he harnessed to a thauhless 
job with the brilliant prospect of being the Iwitt of the in- 
glorious mirth of our Legislative orators. To our minds the 
unpardonable offence that a Viceroy-Chancellor or a Governor- 
Kector-Chancellor committed was not to nominate Mr. Eazlul 
Huq as the first Mahomedan Vice-Chancellor of the premier 
University in India. We have groat respect for Mr. Huq’s 
academic attainments and his assiduity and we are confident 
he would have made an ideal Senator and an ideal Vice- 
Chancellor. The fifth charge according to the orator was 
that the University had turned a deaf ear to the representa- 
tions of the Mahomedan community during the last Ramzan. 
Mr. Huq's love for his alma mater must have been responsible 
for his frail memory on this subject and the charge forms 
what they call in Parliamentary language the subject-matter 
of “ terminological inexactitude. ” 'fhe University of Calcutta 
could not possibly forget that it bad to look to the 
interests of the Hindu students as well and the extraordinary 
permission to Mahomedan students to sit for a special exa- 
mination hold subsequently does not appear either to have 
attracted the notice of the orator or to have satisfied his 
inordinate ambition in matters academic. 

Mr. Huq lastly protested strongly against the Vernacular 
being made the medium of instruction. He' was probably 
then travelling in fancy’s light-blue Ether, “warbling his 
native wood-notes wild ” and was dreaming of those venerable 
people “who had held aloft the^torch of learning at Bagdad 
or at Espahan or at Cairo or at Saragossa. ” The prosaic 
account given by‘ the Controller of Examinations of the 
Calcutta University, however, shows that 10 % of the Maho- 
medan candidates appearing in the Matriculation Examination 
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in 1922 and 2 % of the total numboi* of candidates in the 
whole Examination took up Urdu as tlun'r Vernacular. And 
surely the interests of the 98^ should be sacrificed for the 
sake of the 2^ ! And this in a democracy ! Or (;lse Mr. 
Iluq, not satisfied with the Islamic University at Dacca, with 
its Islamic studies and Mahomedaii professoriate, will agitate 
and agitate until he has a University of his own. 


The second in order of dmiunciation, came the speech 
of Dabu Surcndranath Mallik, erstnhile of the Alipur-Bar, 
a great champion of the Congress at Calcutta, and an upholder 
of the piinciple of Economy in the ministerial establishment 
and a great Educationist himself, being closely connected with 
two schools one at Bhowanipnr and the other in his dear 
native village. Mr. Mallik cast a longing lingering look beliind 
and the days <»f his own mighty Univer.sity under the days of 
Tawney and Croft loomed largo before his mind’s eye and yet 
he wanted “democratization certainly, ”hc wanted “ the honi'y- 
comb to be destroyed.” Mr. ISIallik regretted the “exis- 
tence of the veritable workshop for training graduates in the 
art of flunkeyism and in the Science of Sjv cophancy.” 

“ Oh ! for an hour of Wallace wight 
Or well-skilled Bruce to rule the fight 
Or cry “ Saint Andrews and our right.” 

« » « « 

Another sight had .seen that morn 
And from Date’s dark book a loaf been torn 
And Elodden had been Bannockburn” 

Mr. Mallik had a blush for his “ own dear Univer- 
sity ” and a tear for the professoriate which had not received 
its pay for the last 3 or 4 months. “ It is a fact,” continued 
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the orator, “ and a sad fact that tlieso ^ontlemcn are without 
their pay. I’hcsc; arc the gentlemen who have been teaching* 
our boys for yc^ars together and these are the gentlemen who 
would be obliged to go away and leave the University. 
This is just tlie tinu* when in its empty stomach we should 
drop a littl(5 medicine. It will do wonderfully good work I 
tell you.’’ Fine sentiments, couched in the most refined 
and the most humorous language jmssible and from the mouth 
of a vet(u'au educationist who after strongly opposing the 
ministerial extravagance of a huge salary, has just received 
a temporary Chairmanship of the Corporatidn of Calcutta 
from one of the Ministers, his I’evered Gnrn, whom he had 
worshipjied Avith humble devotion and deep admiration 
since the inauguration of the Bengal Legislative Council ! 

“ The ipiality of mercy is not strained 
It droppeth as tin? genth? rain from heaven 

* * 

It blessotli him that gives and him that takes.” 

After having prescribed this medicine for the professoriate, 
Mr. il illik c.xultingly cried “ after all avo are the mightier 
body, it is the migliiy who can alone he relenting' and who 
is the mightier of the two ? We can he relenting to those 
Avho are sinalh*!* than ourselves. They are now doAvn 
on their knees and asking for money.” The alarum goes, 
the curtain droppetli and “ Avho-so-ever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, give unto him the other also.” 

The third orator in order of merit in the rostrum of 
denunciation Avas Mr. D. C. Ghosh. Mr. D. C. Ghosh’s 
memory of the U Diversity must have been very green ; he 
could not at any rate boast of the ’days of democracy ushered 
in by TaAvney and Croft like his Acting Chief in the corpora- 
tion, and yet Avith a wistful longing the orator reminded 
his audience “that the University can yet boast of a 
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past which certainly (leserv(\s more Ihaii a tear.”. Mr. I). 

Clhosh was prohahly thiniving of his own experieiiee of his 
college clays under tlie UniverMiy. The gravamen of his 
ctharge against the University was ihat the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University had sent two cheques for Us. 10,000 each 
to the Netherlands India Commercial Uank for purchasing 
German marks. Mr. Ghosh wondered whv the Vice-Chan- 
ccllor of the University without having obtained the previous 
sanction of the Syndicate, tlio Senate, the Itcngal Legislative 
Council, the Government of Hengal in the Ministrv of Edu- 
cation, and the people of Bengal (we make no apologies to (piote 
the whole list of authorities), had vtmtured to take the initia- 
tive in the matter of purchasing the depreciating coinage of 
the erstwhile enemy for the purpose of buying books and 
scientific appliance.s ! Mr. Ghosh, however, dreamt of specula- 
tion in the transaction and called upon tlu' Minister “ to sec 
that such things cannot happen in the futun*.” Unfortu- 
nately, the Ministiu* is not the corporation solo in the Univer- 
sity and Mr. Ghosh would do well to enlighten himself by 
a perusal of the two reports adopted by the Senate which 
we publish in this number of the Jteciew. Af((‘r all, things 
whispered in one’s cars by a great friend of tiui I’^uiversity 
may not always load a man straight into the domain of solid 
facts. But we forget that Mr. Gliosh is one of those who 
rise — 


Higher, still and higher 
From the earth he springest 
Juke a cloud of fire 
And the blue deep he wingest. 

The speech of the last of the Big* Four, that of Babu 
llishiudranath Qircar does not require much comment. He 
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was likoi the Minister of Education, anxious “ to improve ” the 
University and to “place the institution on the same high pedestal 
which it occupied in the past,” to the glorious past in the 
Nineties when Mr. Sarkar’s efforts to seek admission to the 
portals of the University began. Mr. Sarkar in the overabun- 
dancH! of id<'as and of cruel memories crowding on him 
forgot that he began his successful career in 1906, the 
first year of the Vice-Chancellorship of Sir Asutosli when 
“ dominion was first founded on grace.” “ Sir, the attitude of 
the Calcutta University,” such was the bitter complaint 
of the eloquent speaker, “ is still antagonistic to this house ” 
as it appears from the fact “ that they made an attempt to 
pass a vote of censure against the Minister of Education 
in Bengal.” Our new-fledged legislator, sheltered behind 
the cloak of parliamentary immunity, barricaded by his own 
arguments set forth clearly on paper, should have attempted 
to introduce a Law of Treason, a Committee of Public Safety 
and the Ouillotine and then the impertinence of the authorities 
of the University which have been not very kindly to Mr. 
Sarkar either in the past or in the present, should have beeu 
adequately punished. 

Then came the sombre speech of the Minister of Educa- 
tion holding an olive branch in the palm of his hand, ever 
anxious to “ improve the University ” and ever anxious “ to 
forget the past, ” “ He stood by every word that he had 

uttered in the Council in this connection last March.” 
Persons who have been familiar with the medical methods 
of Mr. Mitter would not wonder. He posed as a great 
physician and appealed to the Council to “allow the 
patient to live and not to deprive the patient of all means of 
9 u.stenanco and kill the patient by starvation.” What 

r 

charity, what magnanimity! Mr. Mitter, however, forgot 
amidst the applause of his listening Senate which it has been 
his destiny to command, that ho himself had on more 
occasions than one sat by the bod of the dying patient, had 
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felt its pulse and had hoped and wondon'd. Mr^ Mitter, 
•however, soothed the ruffled dignity of the mernhevs of “the 
greater and the mightier body” by mentioning to our 
Legislators that, their legislative appetite would he satisfied 
when the two hills “ which lie on his table and whhih had been 
drafted by the officers of his department and which he had 
not yet had time to examine carefully owing to the Council 
sessions,” come up for discussion by the Council in the 
next cold weather. A hill relating to high education, not 
based either on the report of the Calcutta University 
Commission, ueithor based upon the recommendations of 
the Senate, hut containing within its ambit the priceless 
wisdom of the two officer.M of Mr. Mitter’s department and of 
the present Bengal Legislative Council, will, we are sure, 
offer a novel and aii exciting spectacle, to all those who 
dabble in education. The University will he “ democratised, 
the honeycomb will he destroyed,” “ Mr. Huq will he given 
an oppo 7 ’tnnity .of going into the question of Mahomedan 
representation ” an/1 may we in all humility /»sk, will there 
})e a provision for “ Provseription ” which Sulla of old adopted 
and carried into such vigorous execution ? 

T’he impression made by the spectacle on the people of 
Bengal was profound. Wo /ill agree that the Council is 
omnipotent, that the Council is omniscient, and we quote here 
below what the Editors of two leading Journals of Calcutta 
thought and wrot/' about the episode. 

Capital, IBih 1922. 

The Hou'ble Mr. P. t’. Mitter, Member for Education, asked the 
Bengal Legislative Council on T’uesday for a Grant of Rs. lakhs to 
relieve the finaneial distress of the Calcutta University. He kpewit 
vv<mld be the signal for an onslaught on Sir Asutosh Mookerjea, the 
Vice-Chancellor, who, to all inUmfs and purposes, fs the government of the 
Universit}', so, in a speech redolent. of Antony’s funeral oration, he depre- 
cated hasty criticism and hasty action. It was no go ; the critics were 
U 
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out for blood and would not b'* l)aulkcd of their j>ro)''. Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjea^s unpopularity with the HeniT^ali lUrmli is in exact proportion 
to his towering ominonco ms the first IiKliau scholar of the diiy and his 
splendid record of service to the cause of higher education in this presi- 
dency, The reason of tins seeming paradox is pivtty well known and need 
not be re-stated. In the ("ouncil yesterday his dread nami; was hardly 
mentioned, nevertheless it was plain that the daggers of the consjiirators 
quivered to be imbedded in his Hesh. There was loud shouting in the 
market-place and the tumult ‘‘cried on havoe/^ but, in the end, Antony 
prevailed. The crowd dispersed to clamour again on the first o])))or< unity 
against the autocrat “ who had deserved nobly of its country, and wdio had 
not deserved nobly d’lio old, old enigma when greafness provokes envy. 
It was a Sfury exhibition. 

The I ml mil Datf/f 13 fh 1922. 

After an acrimonious debate, on Tuesday, the dengal (A)uneil ap- 
proved the grant of tts. lakhs to^ the Calcutta Ciiivcrsily. Some of 
the speakers spouted venom and it was clear during the debate tliat the 
target of their attack was not the University so much as the^ V'iee-(!^hau- 
cellor. Public memory is proverbially short all over the world or else 
Sir Asutosh^s eouutvymen would not have so soon forgotten his services 
to the Calcutta University and been so ready to lling garbage of ihe 
gutter at him. His last Convocation speech is a sufficient vindication of 
his educational policy and clearly sets forth the case for the Post-gra- 
duate classc.'!. And if his count rym.'U had been cajiable of such a high, 
educational ideal, th(;y would have readily backed him and ungrudgingly 
paid every farthing for the upkeep of whal is undoubtedly the best t^ii- 
versity in India. However, the most sensible speech in the ('ouneil, on 
Tuesday, was that delivered by Sir \siitosh Chandhuri, Tluj tug-of-war 
between the University and th(5 Council has been ostensibly going on in 
respect of the submission of accounts by the University. That is a 
matter upon which the Council has been very insistent and although the 
statute provides t hat the University possesses absolute autonomy in that 
respect, the Senate apparently to show that all its tratmactions have been 
absolutely bona fide has agreed to yield to the demand and submit the ac- 
counts to the Council very shortly. Sir Asutosli Chaudhuvi very ably 
rubbed the point in and showed that as the statute now stood the Coun- 
cil had not the power, the Government had not ihe power to insist on the 
production of accounts with the minutest details. But, it seems, the 
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Senate does not mind if the submission of accounts will only allay public 
olamour. We think the decision of the Senate has been very proper. 
It won't hurt its prestii^e but will enhance it. The Minister was in very 
ijood form on Tuesday. The fightinf^ attitude of the summer months 
seems to have cornphitcly disappeared and he was sober in the extreme. 
Apparently, the iconoclastic s])irit of the anti- University M. L. C.'s has 
startled hin) and he thought it was best to play an impartial role. He 
appealed to both Council and to the Universtly to rise superior to 
petty personal animosities and to be actuated s<dely by the dictates of the 
public good, urging that an iiujta^^se brought about by personal prejudice 
and personal differenees of opinion on either side would bo detrimental to 
the unfortunate and long-suffering student community of the province.^' 
He might have directed his a[)]>eal to the Council alone, for the University 
was quite entitled to stjind on its onu rights conferred by statute but lest 
the charge of obstinacy should be brought against it, it was ready to yield 
and place its accounts before the Council and the (tovernment for close 
scrutiny. We think the impartial public \till give the University credit for 
its conciliatory attitude. x\pparrnily., the University has yielded in the 
interests of higher education in the Province ---in the interests of the student 
community — of the sons and grandsons of the very M, L. C.*s who have 
been trying to clip it.s wings. 

We merely say t 

These are thy works, xVlmighty 
Thine this Universal frame • 

Thyself how greatest then ? 

* * 

One of the resolutions adopted by the Senate on the 30th 
January, 1914, with regard to Palit Professors w^as that a 
Professor should vacate his office upon completion of the 
sixtieth year of his age, unless the Senate is satisfied that his 
vservices. should, in the interests of research, be still retained by 
the University. Sir P, C. Ray has just completed the sixtieth 
year of his age, and as might have been anticipated, the 
Senate has unanimously decided that he should be requested 
to hold the Chair for a term of five years longer. Prof. 
Briihl eulogised the work of Sir P, 0. Ray in the domain of 
Chemistry, and the Vice-Chancellor added that the founder 
of the modern school of Chemistry in this Presidency could 
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not be permitted to seek retirement while so much work still 

remained to be accomplished. 

• » » « • 

In October last, we had occasion to invite the attention 
of our readers to the provision made by the late Sir Bash- 
behary Ghoso in his testament for the establishment of Travel- 
ling Fellowships. The scheme has matured and at the 
meeting of the Senate held on Saturday, the 29th July, the 
first Travelling Fellowship was awarded to Dr. Sisirkumav 
Mitra, University Lecturer in the Department of Physics, now 
on study leave in Paris. Dr. Mitra is a distinguished graduate 
of this University and has published imj)ortant ‘original 
papers on fhe Theory of Light. T)r. Mitra will visit th{‘ 
Universities of Paris, Berlin and Heidelberg according to 
the following scheme : 

VniTemty of Paris. 

19'22 Qctober-Dccembcr .. Work on tho establisbnrn'nt of Sianclanl 

Wave-length for Spectroscopie 
^ Measurements 

I' ui versify of llerli'i, 

1923 January- April ' ... Study of the application of Electron 

tubes for phy.sical research aA 
Teehnische Hechschole. 

Ifni versify of Heiilel fiery. 

1923 .April-Scprcmbcr ... Study of the Technique of Positive 

Ray analysis with Professor Lenard. 

« * . * » « ■ « 

Miss Stella Krararisch, Doctor of Pl)ilosophy of the 
University of Vienna, has been at the Santiniketan, Bolpur, 
for some time past. In response to an invitation from the 
University, she has commenced to deliver a course of six 
lectures on Indian Ar.t. She has found a large and distin- 
guished audience, and her exposition of the underlying 
principles of Indian Art has been much appreciated. 
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We hope to be able to pa])lish her lectures in our next issue ; 
rfleanwhile we sot out hero the synopsis : 

I 

TIIK KXPKESSIVENKSS OP INDIAN AKT 

I. Indian Art ; m siontficaxch in tue art 

OF THE WoHLT). 

Ijeaut.y tho universal ideal. 

AiT, the individual erfalivt- realisat ir)n. 

Type.** of <‘rea!i(m : 

(1) ‘‘ priinitivi^ soul. 

Peaturo> of primitive (‘xpressiou : “ ahsi raet and 
ehaolie form (peenliar to Northt^rn Ktiropean, 
Islamic and Indutu art). 

(•^) Naive or classical c«*nce[>iion. 

Features: Representation and rationalistic form 

(l>eculiar to Greek art and tln^ Renais'-ance, to 
Eastern Asia except tin' Snnor — and Bnddl)ist 

tradition and to htdla), 

(S) S I ibli united expression. 

Features: Metaphysical suliject ami Geometrical form 

(|ooeuliar to Ei^yptian, Byzmdine — tht whole of 
Buddhist and Tnduni art). 

Simultancousness of types at any momimt of Indian art. 
Result : The physiognomy of Indian .art. 

T'ho nature of Indian art. 

II 

. ir. Nature and Creativenkss 

Art : fusion of subject and object, miture and man. 
Significant species : landscape painting. No landscape- 
painting in India. 

The Indian ^Man9scape’^-art. . of nature 

through the medium of the*creative mind (neither representation, 
nor interpretation). 

Qualities ; Precise information, 

* Indian Anatomy \ 
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Transgression of nature and indoj'endonec of art. 
The Indian plastie/^ the means of transgrcssioir 
and independence. 

Indian Naturalism. 

Portraiture, 

(jeds with multiple arms, etc*. 

The ( avc Temple. 

ala’s. 


ni. Myth and Form. 


Mvth, Form and illustration. 

Ti»e luyihir principle <>f life and form. < 

Thr itra polrn of hnliait crealivt^ nnaffinaiion . — Jatakas and 
C'urviliriear form. Avalms and conq)rcdieiisive form. 

lutormediate conceptions ; Krishna and tlu* lihanga’s. 

Siva NalarajH and the ciivle. 

Existence, image and vertical symmetery. 

(Uuddjia, Vishnu, etc)* 

Destruction ami diago..ai direction, 

(Oiirga, etc). 

Af\ih and mystieism with regard to (‘reation. 

Intercourse of inylh and artistic form. 

C'ontinuou.s representation,” the mythic diction of Indian 


Art. 


IV. 8pace. 


Distinction between scientific, metaphysical and artistic space. 

Perspective” — iniriision of tlie first into the last. 

Optical and spiritual j)ers]>ective. 

Pictorial significance of objects and the Illusion of appear- 
ance. 

A Dilemma of tlie artistic mind and the Indian way out. 
Inner relation and outward extension : Spatial formula;. 

The intellectual and tlie creative conception of space in 
Indian Art, 

Non-existonee of creative ^paee. Horror Vacui.” 

Intrusion of the space of reality; its effect: Darkness. 

The functipn of darkne6.s. 

Pattern and depth. 

Dynamic volume replaces space. 
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V. Movkmknt or Indian Ajn\ 

Rhythn) (I'lio inner nsoveinent’) 

Mnsieal and Plaslie rliytlini. 

Tlio liiV-movoni(*iif of Indian art, 

(jeKture and rlivtlnii. 
l^'onn and rliythtn 

Idle tljroe dimensions a.ijaiL:ani‘d'‘'i l.y rli\ ditn ; 

rile rhytliin of Indi.io ar< liit(:f‘luu^ : Volume and 

iiilerval. 

d-lho rhyllnn of senlptnre * Pdislio.*’ 

IdiO rh\tlini of Pasnlino’: d'ln* \’.J4,ve. 

Unity of ar(*hit'eeturc and sonljdnu;. of sfidpinro ami 
paiutino- 

Rliythin and suhjeet matter. 

!ll\\ fchm and de'-ao'n. 

"remi-eriunental varietie'^ of rhsilun * Pailml, Saindii^ tdn. 

VJ. Alovr.MKN'i or [nihan Airr. 

Kvoliition (The llrstoriejil n;«>vf*ment;. 

C^mtinnity and snvietioii of (In* [>) inciplo:- re('«»oni/.ed~-ainl 
die Periods of Indian Vn. 

The University has ju'^t actjnired the inannscript of an 
extremely valual)l(‘ work of Vaisnav Literafcurt*, namely, the 
Adimifa Matufal of Karicharan Das. AiTan^emonts will 
shortly be made for the publication of a critical and scholarly 
edition, which Avill no doubt be higlily appreciated by all 
persons interested in Vaisnav Philosophy. The existence of 
the manuscript was traced out and brought to the notice of the 
Vice-Chancellor by Dr. Abhayakumnr Cuba who, as we all 
know, has been a devoted stiulont of Vaisri iv Philosophy. We 
are glad to find that his attainments in that abstruse bVanch 
of knowledife have been acknowledged bv the Vaisnavas 
themselves who have conferred upon him a suitable title. 
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The members of the Bengal Legislativ<! Council, no doubt in 
their anxiety to democratise education, sometime ago adopWd 
a resolution that a Board of Secondary Education should forth- 
with be created and the University deprived of its authority 
in tlie matter of the management of secondary schools and the 
conduct of the Matriculation Examination. How the now Board 
will begin its career we shall not anticipate at the present 
moment, but we mav state that if what has been attributed to 
the Secondary Board at Dacca is true, even in part, the proposal 
can be regarded only with grave misgivings. But, apart from 
this, have our Legislators consuhsrod what elfect their proposal 
would ju'oduce upon the structure of the University ? The 
Senate had the matter under consideration o:i Saturdav 
the 29th July, when it was di'cided, on the motion of Mr. 
.Mahendranath Hay, 

“That a letter he addressed to i.he Govern inent of Benghil refjuestin^ 
that the SonaU* inay he furnished vviMi information on the Collowinj^ points: 

(t) Wlictlier compensation will b(5 made to the IJnivorsitv for loss 
of income whkh must result fiMin t lie ereation of a Board of Secondary 
Kducation for the exercise of control over set'ondary schools and the 
conduct of the Matriculation .Examination. 

{ii) How, wlien, -on what principle and by which I'ody will the 
compensation be deiermined. 

{’iii) Wdl the payiiumt of the amount assessed ns compensation be 
contingent u])aii the vote ol' tiie Legislative (Jouncil from year to year, 
or will it be made a fixed perpetual grant — if the latter, by what merhod. 

(iv) Ilow and in what proportion will the hhiiversity be represented 
on the Board of Secondary Educatton, 

and that, pending the receipt of the reply, further consideration of the 
matter be postponed.” 

These questions are very pertinent, and they raise 
concisely and pointedly the matters in issue between the 
tjniversity and the Govtirnment. But this will not appeal 
to people who arq engaged on a campaign of destruction 
against the University and who are determined to achieve 
what even Lord Curzon had failed to accomplish. 
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REPORT 


We, the members of the Committee appointed 
by the Senate on the 13th March, 1922, to draw up 
a statement on the points arisiri" in connection Avith 
the speech delivered by the Minister for Education, 
Bengal, in ,th(i Bengal Legislative Council on the 
1st March, 1922, have the honour to submit our 
report. 

Amongst the Aurious points A\hich require to 
be consi(iered in connection Avith the speech the 
foremost place must be assigned to the qutjstion of 
the position of the IJniv^ersity in relation to the 
Government, and we will aecordinifly examine it in 
the first place. 


COXSTI'IUTION 

The Univei’sity of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created by Statute, and its priA’ileges and obligations 
must b(^ determined by reference to Ihe statutory 
proAusions which will be found set out in Act If 
of 1857 (the Act of lneor})oration) and Act VIII 
of 1901 (th<> Indian Uni\'ersities Act), 'riiese 

enactments have been amendcal from time to time 
and, in their amended foian, ai'e printed in the 
volume of Regulations published by the Unh^ersity, 
The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Section I of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section L of the Indian Universi- 
ties Act. The Body Corporate consists of 

(а) the Chancellor, 

(б) the Vice- Chancellor, 

(o) the Ex-officio EelloAvs, 

(<f) the Ordinary EelloAvs, 

(i) elected by Registered Graduates, 

(ii) elected by the Faculties, and 
{Hi) nominated by the Chancellor. 
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I’hese persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation which 
authoris«‘s the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to superintend the affairs of the University 
is in the following terms : 

“ The Clumcelloi\ Vice-Chancellov and Fellows^ 
for the time heing^ shall have the entire management 
of and superintendence ocei' the affairs, concerns 
and property of the said. Vniversity ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Act, it shall be lawful 
for the Chancellor, P^ice- Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them best 
calculated to promote the purposes intended, by the 
said University^ 

Section of the Act of Incorporation provides 
that tlie Covernor of Bengal, for the time being, shall 
he the Chancellor of the University. Th<‘ (roverjior 
General of India wa.s the Cha,ncellor of the 
University till the amendment of the Act of 

Incorporation in 11)21. 

'i he Vice-Cliancellor is, under Section 5 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated by the Local 
Cb)vernnuMit of Bengal. 'I’he Vice-ChaiUM‘llor was 
nominated by the Govcu’nor General of India in 
Council befor*! the amomlment of the Act of 

Incor])oration in 1921. 

The number of Ex-officio Fellows cannot exceed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section 5 (2) of 
the Indian Universities Act. The list of Fx-officio 
Fellows may be modified by the Government by 
notification in the Gazette. ' The expression “ the 
Government” now means the Local Government; 
(Section 2 (2) (6) of the Itidian Universiti<?s Act). 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University of Calcutta, the 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-officiq Fellows at present is as 
' follows : 

llis Excellency the Governor of A.ssam. 

The Chief Justice of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India. 
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The Member of the’ Council of (he Governor 
General in cliari^o of th(5 l)(‘pnrtinent of lilducathin. 

The Minister for J^ocal Self-Governnient, 
JScn^al. 

The Minister for JMucation, Bongal. 

The Minister for Agriciilture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

The Minister Cor Kducation, Assam. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Assam. 

This lis(., it will ho noticed, includes the iVlemher of 
the Council of the Governor General in charge of 
the Department of Education, the Minishn* Cor Educa- 
tion in Bengal and the Minister for Educalion in 
Assam. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-o(Iicio Eellows in the 
same way as the Member of the Coimeil of the 
Governor General in charge of the Departtnent, of 
EdiKiitiou and the Minister for Educfitit)n in 
Assam. 

The position thus is that the entire management 
of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns and 
property of the University is v<jstcd in the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Fcdlows, and, it is lawful for 
them, in all cases unprovided Cor by Statute, to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the purposes intended by the Uni- 
versity. No Eellow, Ex-oliicio or Ordinary, has any 
special power or privilege. 

Tlio Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Eellows, subject to the restrictions and qualiii- 
cations mentioned in Sections 6, 9 and 10 of the 
Indian Universities Act; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ordinary Eellow who 
has not attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the prescribed qualification 
to be an Honorary Eellow, for life under Section 13 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17, necessary when 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation by him is also necessary 
when it is proposed under Section 18 to cancel a 
Degree or Diploma. 
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The consent of the Vice-Chancellor is necessary 
under Section 17 when an Honorary Degree is pro- 
posed to he conferred. 

Under Section 15, the Executive (Jovernment of 
the University is vested in the Syndicate; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Chairman of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 0 of Chapter IV of the 
Regulations. 

We now pass on to the points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 

Under tlie second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, as it originally stood, the 
Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Ecllows were autho- 
I'ised to make and alter from time to time bye- 
laws and regulations tou(;bing all matters whatever 
regarding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could bo operative only after 
they had received the approval of the G over Jior General 
of India in Council. This provision has been re- 
placed by Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act, 
which empoAvers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression “ the Government ” meant the 
Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter which brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject are embodied in Section 21, 22 and 24 of the 
Indian Universities Act. The final ordex on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considered by the Syndicate and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all the papers are required to he submitted by 
‘ the Registrar. 

Under Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as Pellow. 

It is plain that, except upon questions of 
change of Regulations, and the affiliation and 
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disaffiliation of Colleges, and a rnvthor matter 
presently to be mentioned, the Senate, eomp()S(Hl 
of the Chancellor, Vic<^-Chanc(illor and t'edlows, 
is constituted a self-contained Corporation and is 
vested with the entire management of atid 
superintendence over the alTairs, concerns and 
property of the IJ nivei’sity, and no interfer<ince 
on the part of the Government, much less (d‘ any 
member thereof, is permissible. In this conm'.ction, 
it may bo pointed out that the Senate is under no 
legal obligation to furnish reports, returns or other 
information. Reference may he made .to Section 
of theT Indian Universitie.s Act which makc‘s it 
obligatory upon eveiw affiliattul Cc)l]ege to furnish 
such reports, returns and other hi formation as the 
Syndicate may require to « nahle it to judge of the 
efficiency of the Collci^s^ No power, however, 
is reserved to tho Government to call for rept>rls, 
returns and other inform.alion from the Senat(\ I'he 
reason for this will he ol)vious to all poisons familiar 
with University adinini.''t :• iiion. There are many mat- 
ters connected therewith, specially with tlur conduct 
of examinations, which no University should he called 
upon to disclose. AVe do not suggest, however, 
that because the Univea’sily is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish rejtorls, returns and other 
infoi'inatiou, it should nect'ssarily deciittti to do 
so. Much may ho and is gainetl hy jnihlicity in 
suitable cases, hut what should he distinctly under- 
stood is that such iiiformatiou cannot he demanded 
as a matter of riglit. 

The point which has been reserved above ft>r 
consideration, arises on Section 15 of the Act of 
Incorj>c'‘ration. The section, as enacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“ The said Chancellor, A^ice-Chancellor and 
Fellows shall have power to charge such reason- 
able fees for the degrees, to bo conferred Ity them and 
upon admission into the said University and for 
continuance therein, as they, with the approbation 
of, the Governor General of India in’ Council, shall, 
from tifne to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall be carried to one General Fee Fund for the 
payment of expenses of the said University, under 
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the direction jukI regulations of the Governor 
rjeneral of India in Council, to wliom the accounts 
of income and expenditui’o of the said University 
shall, once in evei-y year, he submitted for such 
examination and audit as the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

The section Avas amended in 1921, when the 
expression “ Governor General of India in Council ” 
vvii.s replaced by the expression “ Local Government 
of Bengal. ” Before we consider the extent of the 
power conferred on the Government by this section, 
it may be stated that it does not authorise what may 
he called “ inspection.” llefcrencc may - again be 
made to Section 23 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act which anthorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
atilliated College from time to time. No such power 
is reserved to the Government in n'spect of the 
University (o'ther under the Act of Incorporation or 
the Indian Ujiiver.sities vVet. This has been expressly 
secognised hy the Government of India, as will 
ap})ear from tlic following (luostion and answer in 
the Legislative Assembly : 

“ Qukstion 2f)3. jl/r. J. Chaudhiify : (<?) Is the 

Goveriiraont of India aware that the llniversity of 
Calcutta is at present on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and do Government propose to appoint a Committee 
to look into its financial position and come to its 
rescue, pc?iding its reconstitution on a so\ind educa- 
tional and financial basis ? ” 

Ansvvek. Mv. H. Shai'p’. (c). Government have 
l>een informed that the financial position of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. They have no 
intention of appointing a Committee such as that 
contemplated by the Honourable Member, nor does 
the existing law provide for the appointment of such 
a Committee.” {l*roceedings of the Legislative 
Assembly, dated the 22nd February, 1921.) 

Let us now turn to the language of Section 15, 
which, as we have stated, has .been in operation since 
1^57. The fees mentioned in the first sentence of 
the section have .to be carried into one General Fee 
Fund for the payment of expenses of the University 
under the direction and regulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apart from the question of the meaning of 
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the expression “ direction and ro^nlations,” it 4s 
obvious that such direction and ret^ulaiions can 
apply only to the classes <)L’ fees specified iji 
the first sentence, namely, (L) f(!es for decrees 
conferred hy the Senate, (2) fees for admission into 
tlie XJruversity. (J?) fees for cf)niimia.nce in t)je ITni- 
versity. Under (1) com<?a the fee of Its. 5 char^'cd 
hy the University when a decree is conferred iu 
ahsotiiia- •, under (2/ comes what is hnown as the 
Registration f<'H of Rs. 2 ; under (:i) conn;s the fee 
payahh» hy Rei>'istor<‘d (Iradnatcs. ^Phe ( lovernmont is 
not authofised to issue “ dir«;ction and I'c^ulations ” in 
respect of other classes of fees which the IJnive.rsity 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Rurther, if “ direction and 
regulations ” are issued hy the Government, they 
cannot conflict with the I’eguhdions otherwise made 
and already sanctioned hy the Goveriniienf, hccf)m- 
ing thereby binding u_^pon all nunnhers of tiie 
University. Section lo again confemplati's that tho 
accounts of income and exj)endilure of the. University 
shall, once in ev<‘ry year, he suhmiiled for sueli 
examination and audit as the Governraemt may direct. 
Such examination and audit, ht>wevc‘r, ai’e contcnnplat- 
ed to tak<' place only once in every y«!ai‘, and, as a 
matter of fact, the, (examination and audit liav(i been 
held aiiniially ever sinc<; tine establishment of tlnj 
University, There is thus no foiiiulation for tho 
claim which has sometimes been put forward, that 
the University is subject to gcmwal financial control 
by the Government or is liable to liave its academic 
activities regulated hy pressure of such control. 

W ^ have liitlicrto confined our attention to tho 
provisions of tho Act of Incorporation find the Indian 
Universities Act. There are, however, provisions in 
the Regulations which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Chapter 
VIII of the Regulations makes the appointment of 
the Inspector of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter IX enables 
the Senate to found a Professorship,* which is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the previous consent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter *1X, again, provides that no University 
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Professor shall ho appointed without the sanction of 
the tiovernment. Section 8 of Chapter X pi’ovides that 
no University ltea<ler shall he a])pointed w’ithout the 
sanction of tJie Government. Sections 12 and 13 of 
Chapter Xi as originally franuid jn-ovided that no 
University Lecturer or Junior University Lecturer 
shc^uld 1)«} appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council ; these sections have 
now l)eeu rc'plaoed hy Section 32 of Chapter XI in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

‘■No person whose salary is, or is to he, paid from 
fnnd« supplied hy the Government, shall he appointed 
or re-appointed I i^niversity Lecturer, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government. The names of 
all other ptirsons ap])ointed or re-appointed Lecturers, 
shall he nofilied to the Local Government within 
one week from the <la<(; of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six weeks from the receipt of such notifi- 
cation, the Government intimate to the University 
that a specified appointment, is ohjectionahle onother 
than academic grounds, such decision shall take effect 
and the appointment shall stand oancellod.” 

It will be reeallod that these Regulations, aspro- 
jnnlgafed in IJhMl, were made hy the Government of 
India in fhe (‘xercise of its extraordinary power under 
Section 20 (2) pf the Indian Universities Act. A 
question has been raised — hut never decided — whether 
such provisions in the Regulations as Vest in the 
Government a ]>owcr of control in excess of what is 
conferred hy the Act of Incorporation or by the 
Indian Universities Act, arc not really ultra vires. 
Section 8 of the Aid of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manner as shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the pui'poses intended by 
the University, in all eases unprovided for by the Act. 
It has been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
the Senate by Section 8. We need not on the 
present occasion express a final opinion on this 
controversy. We do not feel called upon to do 
so, but we must add that interference with ‘ the 
administration of the University in a jmanner 
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not authorised by law should not be tolerated by the 
Senate. As the law now stands, we certainly cannot 
recommend to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position contrary to tliis view. 

It is worthy of note that wherever the University 
is brought into contact with the Government, the 
expression formerly used was “ Governor General 
in Council ” and now used is “ Government ” or 
“ Local Government.” Neither the Member of the 
Executive Council of the Governor General in charge 
of Education nor the Minister in charge of Jilducation 
in Bengal is .mentioned or can be recogtiised as such. 
The intention apparently has been that the Chancellor, 
who is the Head of the University, shoirld, in his 
capacity as the Head of the Governmejit, have a 
direct voice in the final decision of such University 
matters as are required by Statute to he taken up to 
the Government. ]i3xpressions recently used by 
some persons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chancellor) in this respect is apt to he 
overlooked or ignored ; and they appear to us to be 
based uj)on an assumption not founded on the statute 
.as it stands, which in our view is quite unambiguoits 
and clear. 


PllOCKDURE 

The next impmdant point which deserves 
consideration is one of the procedure to be adopted 
when the Government deals with a University 
matter which is within its jurisdiction. It is 
obviously undesirable that a i)erson in the position 
of a respopsible Minister should give public express- 
ion to opinions upon University questions which 
the University authorities themselves had not been 
previously given an opportunity to examine and 
consider. The contrary procedure is bound to 
lead to unhappy results, A Minister cannot 
always be expected to possess an intimate first- 
hand acquaintance with the various aspects of the 
manifold and complex problems which must arise in 
a great and progressive University. If the Minister 
were to form his opinion on such materials as might 
be available to him, he might sometimes come to 



erroneous conclusions ; and the public expression of 
opinions so formed mi^ht lead to complications 
which all persons interested in the welfare of the 
University should be anxious to avoid. That this 
apprehension is not altoi^ether unfounded, may be 
illustrated from some of the observations contained 
in the Minister’s speech. 

College of Science and Technology 

We shall now take up the remarks made 
by the Minister with reference to the expendi- 
ture incurred by the University on tlie College of 
Science and Technology. These are mainly based on 
figures for the five years from 101.017 to 1020-21, 
and we find the hope expressed that the University 
“ w’ould revise their way of dealing with the science 
side.” In order to obtain th(i true yierspective of 
the situation, it is necessary, however, to take into 
account the expenditure' incurred by the University 
in respect of the College of Science since its 
commencement. 

On the 16th March, 1912, Lord Hardinge in 
his Convocation Address announced that the 
Goevrnment of India had decided to make an 
anjuial grant of Rs. 65,000 Cor the appointment 
of University Professors and Lecturers in special 
subjects and for the encouragement In other ways 
of higher studies and research. On the 29th March, 
1912, the Government of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of lls. 65,000 had been made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the University^ to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of 
the idea of a Teaching University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of Colleges. 
.The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanimously opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, the creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other chairs of Mathematics and Philosophy which 
had been previously suggested. The Government 
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of Bengal, on the 31st July, 1912, strongly supported 
» this proposal and expressed their concurrence with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
be made for the appointment of an additional 
Inspector of Colleges. On the loth June, 1912, Mr. 
Taraknath Palit executed his first Irust Heed in 
favour of the University, transferring money and 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees for tl\.e establish- 
ment of two Professorships, one of Chemistry and the 
other of Physics, “ as a first step towards the 
foundation of a Univt'rsity College of Science and 
Technology.” The Syndicate accordingly modi- 
fied their proposal that Rs. 12,000 out f)f the Iinperial 
Grant should be applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Cliemistry and recoin mendcid tliat the sum 
should be devoted to the maintenance of the Laboratory 
of the proposed University College of Science. On the 
18th September, 1912, the Govern rmmt of India sanc- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhs of rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, th<‘ Syndicate addros.sed a letter 
to the Government of India for liberal financial 
assistance for the development of University work in 
general and of the University College of Science in 
particular. The second paragraph of this letter, 
which is printed in full in Appendix I, was as 
follows: 

“ The Government of India are no donht aware 
that in the course of the last six months, Mr. 'F. 
Palit, Bar-at-Law, has made over to the University a 
princely gift of money and property of the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of rupees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the deeds of gift, the University is 
bound to maintain, from the income of the endowment, 
a Chair of Physics and a Chair of Chemistry and to 
institute a scholarship to be awarded to a distinguished 
graduate for the study bf Science in a foreign 
country; the University is also hound to establish a 
laboratory for advanced teaching and reseai’ch and 
to contribute towards this object at least two and a 
half lakhs of ruj)ees out of its own funds. But this 
sum is quit^ inadequate for the establishment of a 
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laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate are anxious that the 
fullest advantage should he taken of this unique 
opportunity to establish a residential College of 
Science in Calcutta, and it app('ars to them that if 
the necessary fmids are available, the ohjeet can he 
speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The 
properties vested in the University by Mr. Palit 
include, among others, two fine plots of larid, one of 
12 bighas and the other of 25 highas in area. On 
the bigger plot, there are two splendid three-storied 
houses, recently built, which are admirably suited 
to accommodate 200 students. If, therefore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to erect and equip the 
requisit<5 laboratoric's and Professors’ quarters on 
this plot, a llesidcntial College could bo set up in 
woi’king order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of ISIr. Palit 
is absolutely uni(|Uo in the history of University 
education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will ho glad to supplement 
it hy at least an equal amount to enabhi the University 
to carry out the scheme in ils entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agreed 
to contributes two and a hal f lakhs qut of its own 
very limited savings. I am desired to add that a 
syinpatlnstic and generous attitude on th(s part of the 
Government of India towards the object which Mr. 
Palit had at heart, cannot fail greatly to influence 
public sentiment and may not improbably induce 
other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments 
for the encouragement of higher teaching.” 

On the 14ith January, 19' 3, the following reply 
w'as received : 

“The Government of India are not yet aware 
what grants, if any, they will he able to assign for 
education during the ensuing financial year. But 
I am to say. that the requests of the Calcutta 
University will receive con.sidcration in conjunction 
with the claims of other Universities and other 
branches of education.” 
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On the 8th August, 1913, T)r. Raslihehary Ghose 
ofl'ered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum pf ten lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University College of Science and for the promotion of 
scientific and technical education hy (he establishnieiit 
of four Professorships of Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry and Botany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged hy this 
munificent gift, again addressed a letter to the Govern- 
ment of India on the 4th October, 1913, and pressed for 
a substantial grant in aid of the University College of 
Science. The second ])ai'agraph oT this letter, which 
is printed. in full in Appendix IT, was as follows; 

“ In our letter, dated (he .';Oth December, 1912, 
the first place was assigned to the scheme ior the 
e?stablishment of a Universily College of Scicnice 
for the promotion of higher teaching in different 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
object, Sir Taraknath Pajit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 16 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University had undertaken to supplement 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from its limited lieserve Fund. I'he Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under those circumstances, 
the Government of India might suitably supplement 
and thereby accord recognition to (his princely gift, 
but they were disappointed to find that money was 
not available for this purpose;. Since then, l)r. 
Kashbehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and 
Studentships in connection with the proposed 
...^Tniversity College of Science. The Syndicate 
venture to urge upon the Government of India that a 
claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to point out that the foundation of a University 
College of Science fqr Post-Graduate Studies and 
Research is one of the foremost needs of the 
IJniversity. There is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics 
and Chemistry up to the standard of the M. A. and 
M.Sc. Examinations, but it must be noted that the 
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Presidency College, inspite of its now laboratories, 
has very limited accommodation for Post-Graduate 
students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Cliemistry and 18 students in Physics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of increased faciiilies for the scientific 
training of qualified students in this country, it is 
plain that there does not exist in this University ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the eflicient 
inaimgement of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In our letter of thetUdh December, 1912. it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was 15 lakhs of rupees; tJie Syndicate have caiofully 
reconsidered th(! matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not he sufficient to 
•secure that efficiency for the institution, which must 
for obvious reasons, he its princiy)al characteristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans are ready, 
will cost at least five lakhs of rupees : the hostel which 
is proposed to he attached to if, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees ; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estimate, cost five lakhs of i-upees ; 
a suitable scientific li])raiy cannot he created for less 
than tw'o lakhs of rupees, if complete sets of important 
periodicals and publications of learned societies have 
to he brought together, while at least one lakh will he 
required for additional land. It is not suggested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
he utilised in the course of twelve months, hut 
it is eminently desirable that an idea should he 
formed of the minimum requirenumts of the entire -• 
scheme which it may take two or possibly three ydars 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1918, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds available for 
education that year had already been allotted. On 
the 4th December, 1918, the University pointed out 
that the Syndicate had no intention to ask for a grant 
out of the funds available during the then current 
financial year ; but that their object was to place 
before the Government, as early as October, a state- 
ment of their pressing needs so as to enable the 
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Govemraent to take it into consideration Avhen 
framing its budget estimates for the following 
year. On the 23rd December, 1013, the Government 
of India replied that when funds wei*e available, the 
request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although tinancial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
TJnivei’sity authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
in as much as hopes had been held out that their 
request “ for furtlun* "rants for higher teaching 
would be' considered.” The scheme for the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
be abandoned, as the acctsptance of the generous 
gifts of Sir Taraknat h Palit and Sir Jlashbehary 
Ghose had placed the TTniversity under an obligation 
to provide for laboratory, workshop and other 
equipments. The foundation-stom^ of the building 
designed for the Unive'rsily College of Science was 
accordingly laid on the 27th March, 1!)14, and the 
University proceeded to meet the cost of erection 
from the Jleserve Fund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all grades 
in diffei'CJit stations of life from every corner of the 
Province, Unforeseen difficultios, however, arose. The 
outbreak of the Great War led to a siidden and pheno- 
menal depreciation of the Government seemrities in 
which the lieserve Pund had been invested. According- 
ly, on the 1st Dccembtu’, 1911, the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan against these 
securities, as their sale at the prices then current 
■'"viuitild entail heavy loss upon the University. On 
the 16th March, 1915, the application was refused ; 
the result was that the securities were sold 
in the open market at a loss of nearly fo-ty 
thousand rupees. We cannot overlook that in 
their letter, for the first time, the Government 
stated that they felf themselves unable to consider’ 
t hi s or any other request regarding these matters, 
unless they received a clear Statement of the 
general policy of the University in this respect and 
of the proposed College of Science in particular. 
It is unnecessary to set out here the correspondence 
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which thereupon ensued between the University and 
the Government of India; the relevant documents 
have already been printed and will he found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of the Senate dated the 
3rd January, 1920. It is suflicient for our present 
purpose to state that the ultimate result of a pro- 
tracted correspondence w’as tliat on the 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to the University; 

“In reply I am to say that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial assistance in this connection 
to the University, ]>ending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.” 

Notwithstanding tliis regiadtahlc .attitiuh; of the 
G o vorn m en t o f India, th e 1 1 ni ve rsity s teadil y proceed ed 
with the work of (he College of Science and Technology. 
The adoption of this course i.^ fully justified hy an 
event which followed. On the 22nd Deceinher, 
1919, Sir llashhehary Ghose offered to place at the 
disposal of the University three and a half per 
cent. Government securities of I be nominal value of 
Rs. 11,43,000, w'hich would ywoduco an annual 
income of Rs. 40,005, to be f.pplied exclusively for 
purposes of technological instruction and research, 
hy the estal)lishm(mt of two new Univ'^ersity Tro- 
fessorships of Ap])lied Chemi.sirj'nnd Applied Physics 
and four researcjh studentships. 

The amount which has been spent on the Uni- 
versity College of Science during the last ten 
V(‘ars mav now he s('t out in the form of a tabular 
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statement under tlu^ principal heads of expenditj;ie ; 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on the University Collej^e of Science and 
Teolmolo^y up to 31st March, 1922, lias been 
Ks. 18,13,959. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


1 . Contribution from the annual 

Government of India Grant 
of its. 65,000 

2. Contribution from Sir Tarak- 

nath Palit Fund ... 

3. Contribution from Sir llash- 

behary Ghose Fund 
L Tuition fees from students 
5. Contribution fi’om the Fee 
Fund of the University 


Rs. 

1,20,000 

1,87,306 

3,51,74.1 

65,000 

9,89,909 


Total Ks. ... 18,13,959 

What wo desire to emphasise is that while the 
University has contributed from its bVe Fund nearly 
ten lacs of in pecs to sujipleinent the tuition fees and the 
iiiconie of thePalitand Gliose funds, only one lae and 
twenty thousand vupei*:; have been contributed by the 
Governmt'nt of India in ten yi^ars from the public 
funds, Th(*re is no room for controvi'rsy as to the fact 
that the financial crnbarrassnn'iit of the University 
is attributable very largely to the expenditure on 
the College of StncMice. Tlie position would have 
been entirely dillerent if the Government of India had, 
even in some in<*asni‘e, fulfilled its obligation to the 
cause of development of higher studies by rendering 
libera,! financial assistance to the University in 
recogiuticn of the unparalleled gifts of Sir 'I'araknath 
Palit and Sir Ilashbelmry Ghoso. 'to select the figiires 
for recent yeai*s and to eontine our attention to them 
alone, cannot but create a misleading impression as to 
the part which has been played by the University and 
the Government respectively in the matter of the 
establishment of a University College of Science and 
Technology for advanced instruction and j^esearch. 

At this point it is our duty to draw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 5th February, 1921, the Registrar, under the 
instruction of the. then Vice-Cli»ncellor (approved by 



the Syndicate on the 11th February, 1921) addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Bengal, ' 
asking for financial assistance towards the develop- 
ment of higher teaching in the University, specially 
technological and agricultural instruction : 

I am directed by tlie Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to request yon to place before the Hon’ble the Minister in 
charj^c of Kdiication this application for financial assistance for 
the development of teaching work in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission. 

Para rraph 5 4^ of Chapter LI of the Report of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, ])p. 28*2-83) is in these terms : 

“ The post-o*raduate scheme described in Chapter XV is 
carried on at a cost of more than 5 lakhs of iMipees, of which 
Rs. 1,25,000 is derived from lecture fees. The Government of 
India has contributed towards the cost, first, by foundinjr tiiree 
chairs and two readerships at an annual eost of Rs. 40,000 ; and 
secondly, by a grant of Rs. 15,000 for the post-graduate classes 
in general. The balance, more than half of the total, is taken 
from the general funds of the University, which are, in fact, 
derived almost wholly from the profits on <‘xamiiiatious. Fees 
at the Matriculation, Intermediate and R. A. Examinations 
have been increased in order to meet these charges. The 138 
full-time University Lecturers who provide the bulk of the 
instruction are paid salaries, varying in amount, which average 
Rs. *125 yier mensem or £180 per annum. The funds do not 
perinit these salaries to be increased, n«>r is any superannuatiiin 
scheme provided ; it is, consequently, diflicnlt to retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additional expenditure of about H lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Rs, 300, which is not excessive for’ this grade of work, 
seeing that we have suggested Rs. 20t) as the average for those 
of the College Teachers who are not Heads of Departments/’ 

The recommendation of the Commission has received aldi- 
tional strength from recent events. It has be.m brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor tliat appointments in tlie Dacea " 
University have been offered to members of tlr-* Calcuita 
University staff on much higher salaries than the Calcutta 
University has found it hitherto possible to pay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-Graduate staff in Philo- 
sophy, who is in receipt of a salary of Rs. 300, has been offered 
an appointment in the Dacca University on a minimum salary 
of Rs. 500 with periodical increments. The Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate the justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they are enabled to 
take away members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
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etitillcil to a fair share the'reoF. I am, accord insi^ly, directed to 
request that a j^raut of one and a <jijar((3r laklis be made for 
salaries of the Post-Graduate staff during the session 1921-i;l2, 
as recommended by the Commission. 

I am, further, directed to request that a capital grant of 
Rupees Ten Lakhs inaj*^ be made for extension of Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
Chapter LI of their Repf)rt. The Government of Bengal are, 
no doubt, aware of the organisation which exists in the Univer- 
sity College of Seienee and TechnologA*^ for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Applied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the munificence of the late Sir Taiaknath Palit and 
the IIon*blo Sir Rashbehary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land) is worth 15 lakhs of rupees; the endowment 
created by the Tetter exceeds 20 lakhs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to bo applied principally in the mainte- 
nance of eight Chairs and sixteen Research Studenis. The Chairs 
are now held by scholars of the highest academic distinction : 

Palit Professor of Chemistry. Sir P. Ray, Kt., Ph.D., 

D.Sc., (M.E; P.C.S. 

Palit Professor of Ph 3 *sies. Mr, C, V. Raman, MA.. 

Ghose Professor of Apjdied Hr. S. K. Haiierjee, D.Sc. 

Mathematics. 

Ghose Professor of (diomistry Dr. P, C, Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. 

(Berlin). 

Ghose Pi’ofcssor of I^hysies Dr. D. Al. Bose, M.A., B.Sc. 

Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Agrieul- Dr. P. Aghark:ir,M. A., Ph.D. 

tural Botany. (Berlin). 

Ghose Professor of Applied Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 
Physics. 

Ghose Professor of Ajiplied Dr. H. K. Sen, M.A,, D.Sc. 

Chemistry. (London) . 

The balance of the income of these endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the research students, is <juite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The University has, consequently, 
found ^'1 necessary to devote a large portion of its current income 
from year to year to the construction of the Laboratory build- 
ings, and the equipment of the Laboratories. Some idea of the 
sums which have been spent by the University will be gained 
from the following statement : 

Rs. 

Cost of ereotion of Palit Laboratory Building 

at 92, Upper Circular Road* ... 3,89,427 

Equipment for the Laboratory (Physical, 

Chemical and Biological) 3,34,382 

Total 7,23,809 
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Besides tin’s, the University maintains two Chairs^ one for 
Botany and the other, for Zoolo^^V^ The former is held hy 
Dr. P. Bruhl, D,Se., who is on tim l^rade of Ks. 800-50-1,000, 
and the latter, bv ^fr. S. Maiilik, M.A. (Cantabb who is on the 
fyrade of Ks, (JOO-T) 0-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, the University has found it necessary to emi)loy a number 
of Assistant Ih-ofessors, Jjoetniers and 1^ -monstrators, whoso 
apj^re^ate salary amounts to Rs. o,5:25 per month. Not with- 
stand in<^ all those arrangements, the Ilniversily has found it 
impossibh? to umh.‘rtako instruction in Technolosry and Api)lied 
Seienoe on anything a]>proaehin^ an ade(puite scale. This is a 
matter for deej> rei^rot, specially in view of the fact that the 
last ^ift of the Ilon’hle Sir Rashbchaiy (Jhose was made ex- 
pressly for deveh^jimcnt of technolooicaJ Icaehiijf?, and tlie Chair 
of Botany tir.si created by him was oxpnssly intended for 
improvement of ai^^ricultural iiit^truction. The authorities of the 
Science Colle^’c liavt* had ready for some time jiast a carefully 
prepared programme of work for the di'velopinent of technolo- 
gical instruction, and its outline may be set forth here for 
information of (Fovernmeiit : 





K?. 

(A) 

A pplied 

Chemisiiy 

1, 05, 000 

(«) 

A Implied 

Idiysicfi 

2,10,000 

(C) 

A]>plio(l 

Lioiany (incliuling Agneultiirc) 

2,00,000 

(1>) 

Library 

of the Science (College 

1 ,25,000 



Total 

10,00,000 

In Chemistry (A), the mo.-il essential need is 

an a(lt'(j[nate 


workshop : this, it is estimated, will cost lls. :i,25,()00, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Ks. 1,50,000 for -appliances. It is 
proposed to undertake instruction in CUiemisIry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dyes. Besides this, it is proposed to have arrange- 
ments for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following : 

Sulphuric Acid, Glass, Paper and Pulp, Lime, Mortar and 
Cement, Sugar, Soap, Candle and Glycerine, Paints and Pig- 
ments, Oils. Apart from these, factory appliances, like disinte- 
grators, centrifugals, filter-presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum 
pans, etc., would be indispensable, The.se would require a grant 
of 2 lakhs of ruj^ees to enable the College authorities to make a 
good beginning, finally, at least Rs. 40,000 would be needed 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. Tliis brings 
up the figure for the Dej^artment of Chemistry to Rs. 4,65,000. 

In the Deparlmcut of A]>]>lied Physics (B), it is intended to 
undertake work' in Applied Electricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Applied Optics (including 
Illumination Engineering), in Pyrometry and in Applied 
Thermo-Dynamics (including a study of the efficiency of 
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diflFerent types of Heat T^ngihes). An estimate of Rs. 0,000 
is manifestly a very modest demand for so important a work. 

In tlie l3ej)artment of llolany (( ’), it is intended to underlake 
instruction in A^ricMilture. The most iiri>(3nt need is an ex- 
perimental farm, wliieh need not be situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of (^ilcutta. A site in some jdaoe easily accessible 
by rail will meet tlie needs of oa»’ students. The acquisition of 
land and the construction and ecpiipinent of a farm wdl cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enabJ*' the Univer- 
sity Professors to complete the a»-raMgements wJiich have 
already been begun in l^alit House at Jlalliguuj Circular 

Road. 

The remaining item (D) is the Lihrary of the fhn’vcrsity 
(’ollegc of Sei43nce. For purposes of instriiclion on the most 
modern lines in such subjects as (3henii<try, Physics and Jlotaiiy, 
it is absolutely essential to acquire tlic, chief journals and 
staiidar*! works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Uakh and 
Tweiii 3 "-live Thousand will enable tlie ITiiversily to jirocure not 
all, but maiiy'^, of the most pressing ve(|uisiles. 

It is obvious that a recnriing grant would be needed for the 
purpose of carrying out eflieiently the work of teehnoiogical and 
agricultural instruction from j'ear lo >ertr. Tlie Vice-( lianci llor 
and Syndicate do net, how;3ver, [yvesa for a recurring grant 
during the ensuing session, and the>’ will be content to utilise 
the capital grant, winch ina\ be plaei d at tlicir disposal, with the 
assistance of their ]jreseul staff. 

The Vice-( •hancellor and S^iidieate, accordingly, request 
that provision ma^' be made for a capital grant of Rupees Ten 
Lakhs for the dovelojiinent of teehnoiogical studies in eounection 
with the University^ (College of Science, in addition to the grant 
of Rupees One Lakh and Twenty-live Tlious?ind for the salary 
of Post-Oraduate Teacheis.’^ 

To this letter the Government of Bengal replied 
on the 15th November, 1921, in the following 
terms : 

‘‘I am directed to refer to your letter, No. C5-345, dated the 
5ih February’', 19SJ1, in which you ask for a grant of Rs. 1, •25,000 
for improvement of the Post-Graduate Department of the Cal- 
cutta University’' and a capital grant of Rs. 10,00,000 for exten- 
sion of technological studies. 13oth these proposals are based on 
the recommendations of the (^alcutta University Commission’s 
Report. 

The present financial condition of the Government of 
Bengal is well-known to ^the Calcutta University. The Lfni- 
versity is, no doubt, aware that representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Province. *lt was not possible 
to reply to your letter until the Government of India had 
considered these representations, and the relief since granted 
by the Government of India is so inadequate that unless fresh 
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sources of revenue are made available, very drastic retrench- 
ments will have to be undcrlaketi in all l)ej>arlments. The 
University will, therefore, realise tliat there is no immediate 
prospect oF earryinj^ into effect the recommendations of the 
v>adler (.\jininisfeion. The Government of Ben< 2 ^al, however, 
propose shortly to adtlress the Government of India, jirottstinjr 
a<jainst the inadequacy of iinaneial relief, amon^ other con- 
sequences, inevitably leading to the postpoiu^ment of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler (Commission’s report. The 
Government of Bengal in the Ministry of Education re.^ret to 
say that, as in their present iinaneial position, reforms on 
the lines of the Sadler (Commission’s Report cannot possibly be 
contemi)Iated, they are unable to ^rant either of the requests 
contained in ihe letter under reply. Goveriuueiit further desire 
to take this opportunity of su^^estinf^ that in the present critical 
financial position both al the University and of the Government, 
the University may find it desirable not to try to expand its 
aetivitii's till fresh sources of revenue are made available to it. 

1 am to add that, although the Calcutta University has 
made no representation to Government about the necessity of 
relief for its immediato needs, the attention of Government has 
been drawn to its critical and embarrassing financial position 
from the published jiroceedings and reports. Under certain 
conditions and subje ct to certain contingencies the Government of 
Bengal are willing to lu*lf» the Calcutta University to extricate 
itself from its more immediate financial embarrassments and any 
representation for assistaiiec on a modest scale which the Calcutta 
University desires to place before the Government will be 
sy in pathetically consideivd. 

Finally, I am to sa\" that, although for the reason stated 
above, no formal rej^fy could bo earlier given to the letter und(*r 
reply, the provisional views of Government were verbally 
communicated to responsible authorities of the University.” 

This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
tone. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
was no ground for the apprehension that the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become available. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been privileged, to initiate by reason 
of" the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Kashhehary Ghose, long bi^fore the appointment of 
the University Commission and the formulation of 
their scheme of University reconstruction. But it is 
gratifying to record that while the Government of 
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India had failed to assist the University in a befitting 
manner and the Government of Ilengal regretted 
its inability to promote the M’^ork of the University 
in these directions, yet another splendid donation was 
received by the University. The gift made by the 
late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira amounted 
to five and a half lacs of rupees and the University 
was able last year to devote three of the five chairs, 
maintained out of that endowment, to Physics, 
Chemistry and Agriculture — each of thesi; a subject 
within the scope of thii activities of th(^ College of 
Science and Technology. 

The substance of the matter is tliat wliile tlie 
University has persistently striven, during the last ten 
years, often under extnnnely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of lien gal 
have not ytd helped the institution in a maimer 
worthy of its groat founders. In such circum- 
stances, criticu'sm not- accompani('d by prn(;tieal 
manifestation of good-Avill and symj)athy, is not likely 
to facilitate the performance of a didicult task. 


POST-G RAUL' ATE TkAC11I>’(; IN AUTS 

We next pass on to a criticism which has been 
directed against the ajiparently larger expenditure on 
Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts in comparison with 
that incurred on the Seionco side. In our opinion, 
this is based upon a superficial comparison 
of the sums spent on each side without making any 
reference to the number of students and the variety of 
subjects included Avithin the scope of each department. 
The followin g tables set out the number of students 
in each side in the Fifth and Sixth Year Classes 
during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22. 
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It will be observed that whereas in 1920-21, there 
were 1,343 students in the department of Arts, there 
were only 211 students in the department of Science ; 
in 1921-22 the respective figures were 1,071 and 195. 
Again, while the department of Arts included as 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of them 
consisting of several sections and sub-sections, there 
were only eight subjects in the department of Science. 
It is further worthy of note that three of the subjects 
in the department of Arts, namely, Kxperimental 
Psychology, Anthropology and Pure Mathematics lie 
on the border land of Ails and Science, if, indeed 
they are nol really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart from this, the fact cannot be ignored that the 
department of Arts in an Indian University must be 
of an even more comprehensive character than in a 
western University, in as much as many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well as western conditions. 
Por instance, subjects lik*(? History, Philosophy and 
Economics have to bo approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
\i'hat appeals to a Avestern student. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 
in many western Universities not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activities in the department 
of Letters is more comprehensive and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
Science side. 

Pinally, the implications of the suggestion 
that the expenditure o7i the science side from the 
University Funds should bo increased, are perhaps 
not always fully^ realised. Thus, if it were proposed 
to increase the number of students now annually 
admitted into the University College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure would be 
inevitable, as additional buildings and laboratory 
appliances would at once be needed. The University 
cannot be expected to contribute continuously, from its* 
precarious fee income, large sums thus required 
for capital expenditure. It is also well-known 
that in a scientific subject which is always ac- 
companied by laboratory work, each student costs an 
appreciable sUm in the way of recurring expenditure. 
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It has been calculated, for instance, that in the depart- 
ment of Chemistry, the monthly expenditure on each 
student is nearly three times the tuition fee paid 
by him. Ear different is the position in the department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is desirable to add here that, apart from 
all these considerations, there is a fundamental 
difficulty in the way of a substantial increase in the 
number of Post-Graduate students in the department 
of Science. Experience has shown that the 
accommodation available for B.Sc. students in our 
affiliated Colleges is strictly limited, and the training 
which is received by many of them is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to enable them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Colleges themselves require to be 
strengthened, so that there may Ikj a larger supply 
of better qualified graduates for admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raises a problem 
which the University cannot be expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are correctly appreciated, it will, we think, l)e found 
that there is no ground for the imputation that the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also be borne in mind that Avhile the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing substantial which can 
be deemed worthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate in the case of both the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side must 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger measure 
than the Science side on the general fund of 
the University — unless, indeed, it is intended that 
the department of Arts should be starved out 
of existence. 

Before we pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
Arts under the principal heads of expenditure : 
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Grand Total — 23,40,690. 
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Rs. 

This sum was met from : 

(1) (jovernmeot ^rant for three Professorships ^,98,727 

(2) Government grant for University Lecturers 1,35,000 

(3) Tuition fees from students ... ... 6,58,106 

(4) University funds ... ... ... 12,48,857 

Totaij Us. 23,40,690 

The figures iu tliis table, when contrasted with 
those contained in the table set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bring into relief 
two vital points. Tn the lirst place, the contribution 
from the University Uunds for Post-Graduate teaching 
in A.rts has not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
the second place, while in the case of the Department 
of Arts, Ihe University has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition fees, in the case of the 
Department of Science, the University has contribu- 
ted more than fifteen tiines the amount of tuition 
fees. 


“/THOTJuirmESs Expansion ” 

We next proceed to deal with the grave charge 
that the expansion of higher teaching in the 
University furnishes evidence of “ criminal thought- 
lessness.” It is not essential for our ])resent 
purpose to trace the development of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in the University, under the Itegulations 
framed in 190 G, and before the introduction of the 
system now in operation. In 1916, the Government 
of India appointed a Committee to advise them on 
the best method of consolidation of Post-Graduate 
studies. The Committee consisted of Mr. Hornell, 
Dr. Hayden, Mr, Anderson, Dr. Seal, Dr. Howells, 
Dr. P. C. Hay, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wordsworth and 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjec as .Chairman. On the 12th 
‘December, 191G, the Committee presented a 
unanimous repQrt, whujb outlined a comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction. The Government of 
India expressed their approval of the Report with 
the concurrence of Uord Carmichael, who was, at 
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the time. Rector of the University. The Government 
of India then forwarded the Report to the Senate for 
consideration, with tlie intimation that, if the scheme 
framed by the Committee should find favour witli the 
Senate, the Government would be prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the pi'inciplc formulated in the Report 
and framed Regulations with a view to carry it into 
immediate execution. Lord Ronaldshay, who had 
meanwhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “ convinced supporter ” and “ gave to it all the 
support which was within his power.” On the 26th 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the Regulations for Rost-Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have bc(ni amplified Avith 
the sanction of the Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken ^Jp for study and research, 
such as Indian Vernaculars, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian History and Commerce. Tluj scheme now 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxious discussion on the part of all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 
matter was manifestly kept Avell in mind by the 
framers of the Regulations when they in.serted the 
folloAAong provision in section 45 of Chapter XI of 
the Regulations : 

“ Rrom the date of commencement of the Regu- 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called “ The Post-Graduate Teaching 


* It is important to recall in this connection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out of University funds 
and not out of endowments have all been established, as required 
by Sec. 1 of Chap. IV of the Regulations, with the previous 
consent of the Governmecit of India. The Carmichael Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History nnd Culture Avas established 
in this manner in the Professorship of Comparative Philo- 

logy in I '.'1 3, the two Professorships in Rhglish Langnage and 
Literature in 1913, the Professorship of Botany in 1917, the 
Professorship of Zoology in 1917, and the Professorship of 
International Law, Public and PriArate, in 1919. 
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Fund.’* I’c such fund there shall be annually 
credited 

(а) grants from Government and benefactions 

made speciilcally for this purpose by 

donors ; 

(б) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 

classes ; 

(c) one-third of the fees realised from candidates 

for the Matriculation, I. A., I. Sc., B.A., and 

H.Sc. Examinations ; and 

(d) such other sums as tlie Senate may, from 

time to time, direct.” 

At the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by candidates for the Matriculation, 
T.A., I. Sc., and B.A. examinations were raised 
from Rs. 12, Rs, 25, Rs. 25, Rs, 35 to Rs. 15, 
Rs. 30, Rs. 30, Rs. 40, respectively, with the proviso 
that one- third of the f(‘es realis’ed, including the fees 
for the B.Sc. examination (which remained unaltered), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund. It wjis fully anticipated that this contribu- 
tion by itself would not he sufficient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon 
it, and that reliance would have to be placed upon 
grants from the Govermnent, upon private l^enefac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as the Sjjnate might 
from time to time find it practicable to vote from its 
general income. Economy and efficiency cannot be 
measured by a mathematical standard ; but, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement of learning 
cannot be run on commercial lines, the system has 
been carried out with such economy as is consistent 
with efficiency. We are aware that the suggestion 
has lieeu repeated from time to time that the salaries 
paid to Post-Graduate teachers were unusually liberal 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
ofiticism is sufficiently answered by the significant 
fact that lecturers in the Post-Graduate Department, 
have been eagerly sought after by promoters of new 
Universities and Heads of Government Departments 
who have offered them more liberal salaries and more 
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attractive terms than this University has ever been in a 
position to hold out.* On the otlier hand, a new line 
of criticism has recently found some favour, namely, 
that the University need not undertake instruction in 
subjects whicli do not attract a large number of 
students. This objection, if allowed to prevail, would 
sweep away most of the subjects which sliould be 
included in the Post-Graduate scheme of an Indian 
Univei’sity, if it is to justify its existence as an 
oriental seat of learning. It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department and some of them moreover are 
in charge of large under-graduate classes in subjects, not 
taken up in most of the affiliated Colleges in the city.t 


^ In this category may be iiielii<h‘<l, amongst others, Dr. 
Brajondranath Seal (Mysore), Dr. Ganesh Prasa<l (Benares), 
Dr. Tlam<^seliandra Majunidar (Daeoa), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. llaridas liliattaehary} a (Dacca), Mr, 
Nalinimohan Bose (Dacca), Air. Satyendranath Bf*se (Dacca) 
Mr. Saiiidnllah (Dacca), Dr. Jnanendrachandra Ghose (Dacca), 
Mr. Siireudranath Majumdar (Paftia), Dr. Radhakamal 
TIookerjee (Lucknow), M r. Bhn jangabhnshan Mookerjec 
(Luekiiow), Mr. Prapliullachandra (Indore), Mr. K. G, 

Naik (Baroda), Mr. A. K. nianda (I.E.S.), Mr. B. N. 
Seal (I.E.S.), Mr. Durgagati C’hattorsyj (P. E. S.), Mr. 
Abinaschandra Saha (P. E. S.), Mr. Anantaprasad Banerjee 
(P. E. S.), Mr. Dhiresehandra Acharyya (P. E, S.), Air. 
Paiichanandas Alookerjee (P. E. S.), Mr. Ramaj^rasad Chanda 
(Archaeological Dept.), Mr. S. N. Bal (Botanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa Hao (Zoological Dept.), Pr. Siulhansukumar 
Banerjee (Meteorological I>ept.), Air. Cliinniayanandan 
(Aleteorological Dept), Dr, Rasiklal Datta (Industries Dept.). 

t As an illustration we may mention that a criticism has 
on this ground been directed against the Department of Pali 
amongst others. , It has been urged that to maintain a staff 
of 8 teachers for 8 Post-graduate students is an indefensible 
waste of money. This overlooks, however, the undeniable fact 
that the number of teachers requisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, depends very largely upon 
the extent and scope of the subject concerned. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take part along with two 
junior lecturers, in the work of 7 junior ejasses in Pali, for 
Matriculation, First Year, Second Year, Third Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass and Fourth Y^ear Honours 
students. The students in these classes number ,00 men on an 
average. The 'members of the staff in Pali have also to 



On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recommended (Report, 
Vol. 6, p. 282) that, apart from all questions of re- 
construction of the University, a grant of Rs. 1,25,000 
a year should he made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the members of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Rs. 225 a month and should not, according to the 
Commission be, on an average, less thaii Rs. 300 a 
month. It will also be recalled that in anticipation 
of probable ftnancial stringency as the result of the 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to a proposal for increase in the exami- 
nation fees. The Government declined to accord the 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably increased as the result 
of post-war conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Rangoon University, the Dacca University and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The embarrassment of 
the situation has moreover been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout the 
country. If all these circumstances are borne in 
mind, the University cannot be rightly charged with 
“ thoughtlessness ” in matters financial. Neither 
can it be blamed for duplicating the work of instruc- 
tion available in other academic centres. The truth 
is that this University has been the first in 

deal with Pali as basic language in the Depai'tment of 
Indian Vernaculars and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Department of Ancient Indian History. The 
Departments are, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 
Qbservations of a similar character 'apply to other departments, 
such as Arabic and Persian, and Anthropology. Though the 
number of Post- orr^duate students in Ambic and Persian is 
small, there are under-graduate classes, which contain on an 
average 170 students. In Anthro|>ology the number of Post 
Graduate students is steadily increasing ; there are besides under- 
graduate classes which contain about 140 students. 
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the fteld in the matter df Post-Graduate teaching, 
and while the grants it has received from tVie 
State have not been increased for many years past, 
notwithstanding the expansion of its activities, other 
institutions have been created within its jurisdiction 
and ai’e being maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which had already 
beou undertaken and performed by this University. 

Here we may conveniently set out tin; grants 
annually received by this University from the 
Government.* 

(1) Minto Professorship (Economics) — Rs. 10,000 

'since 1909-10, raised to, Rs. l-'i.OOO since 

1918-14. 

(2) Hardinge Professorship (Mathematics) — Rs. 

13.000 since 1912-18. 

(8) George V Professorship (Philosophy) — 

Rs. 12,000 since 1912-13. 

(4) Laboratory fScience) — Rs. 12,000 since 

1912-i3. 

(5) Readers — Rs. 4,000 since 1912-18. 

(6) University Post-Graduate Lecturers — 

Rs. 15,000 since 1912-13. 

(7) Law College — Rs. 20,000 since 1909-10. 

(8) Law College — Rs. 10,000 since 1912-13. 

(9) Inspection, General Administration — Rs. 

25.000 since 1905-G. t 

(10) Travelling expenses of Follows — Rs. 5,000 

since 1905-6. 


* Besides the grants emimer.ate«l, there is a sum of 
Rs. 1:1, r!8 placed hy the Local fioveriinieut in the 
hand.s of the University for part payment of rent of 
houses oecnpied by students of affiliated colleges. This 
can in no sense be treated as a grant to the University. 
Under the Regulations, the duty is cast upon the Colleges 
to provide for suitable residences for such of their 
students as do not reside with legal or approved guardians. This 
grant was instituted with a vi^w to diminish the burden whieh 
might otherwise have -been thrown by the Colleges upon (heir 
students. 

■f The cost of inspection of Colleges exceeds Rs. 18,000 a 
year, leaving less than Rs. 7,000 a year available for the general 
administration of the University. 
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If these sums were considered essential for the 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grants on a much more liberal 
scale from the public funds would, jorimayhcie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demands. 
What requires revision is not the ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the Avork of Post- 
Graduate teaching in the University, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but the stand-point of 
those who are entrusted with the duty of promoting 
higher education by the assignment of grants from 
public revenues. 

While on this subject, we may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that although the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltered during 
the last ten yeai'S, the introduction of the present 
system has actually resulted in pecuniary benefit 
to the Government of Bengal. The system, 
as is well known, is based upon the pi’inciple of 
co-operation between the Colleges and the Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in the Presidency 
College have accordingly been appoiiited Uni- 
versity Uecturers. The University offers them an 
honorarium of Hs. 1,200 a year each. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives the amount 'from the Uni- 
versity and does not pay it to the Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have tf) pay over to tht< 
University the tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach themselves to' 
that College. The difference bettveen the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and the 
sum paid by the Presidency College to the University 
show's a substantial balance in favour of the Govern- 
ment, as Avill appear from the following statement : 

1917- 18 Bs. 3,464 

1918- 19 „ 14,255 

1919- 20 „ 15,976 


Total Us. 33,695 

It thus appears that the University has not 
only failed to induce the Government to increase 
its contribution tow'ards J*ost-Graduate teaching, but 



has actually eiirfelied the Government through its 
Post-Graduate de])artment. It is also novthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as if it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside body when 
revenue has to be levied. Thus, a sum of Ks, 4,880-9 
has been recovered from the University durin" the 
period between 1st July, 1920 and 31st March, 1922 
as customs duty on laboratory instruments brought 
out for the University College of Science, whereas no 
such duty is exact<'d from what are known as 
“ Government Colleges,” Tlie instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, pei’haps, 
indicate the nature of the trc.atment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 

We feel bound to make some other observations 
before Ave leave this topic. As prescribed by the 
llegulations an eljboi*ate procedure has to be 
followed Avhenever an ?.ppointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter lias to be 
placed successively before the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, the Syndicate and the Senate. Each 
nomination is liable to bo challenged at every stage 
of this process, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
Government for the possible exercise of a power of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the elfect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 
Post-Graduate teachers Avould make it manifest that 
appointments have been made Avith care and caution. 
During the last tti-'o or three years, there have been 
many instances where Aracancies on the staff, due to 
death; resignation or like causes, have not either been 
filled up at all in vicAv^ of financial stringency, 
or have been filled up by the appointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries.* But it must be kept in 

* In this category are included the vacancies, amongst 
others, in connection with Prof. JRobert Knox, Mr. A. K. 
Chanda, Mr. Jyoti^chandra Ghosh and Miss llegina Guha of 



view that every vacancy in the statf cannot be left 
open, even if a moderate standard of clficiency is to 
be maintained, specially whci’e the interests of 
students, who are already underj^oing training in a 
subject, must be safeguarded. It should not also be 
overlooked that the conditions of service in an 
educational organisation of this character, which 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot be modified all on a sudden. This 
remark is of special force when we bear in mind 
that many members of the stall' hold appoint- 
ments for a specified term ; but^ for such 
moderate security of tenure, it would have been 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University stall. On the other hand, if 
it be maintained tliat Post-Graduate teaching slioiild 
not have been undertaken bv the Univei’sitv unless 
and until permanent guarantees of adequate grants 
could be obtained from the Government, <‘xperience 
renders the conclusion highly j)robable that there 
would never have been established a Teaching Uni- 
versity in Calcutta. Further, the fact remains 
that the Government of India, though reluctant to 
give increased financial assistance to this University 
for the development of higlier teaching, have found it 
within their means to provide large snms of money for 
the establishment of a University at Dacca, and, in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassments, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental importance 
of the idea of a Teaching University, which lias been 
first put forward and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 

the Department of English ; Mr. Surendranath Majtiindar, Mr. 
Radbagobinda Rasak and INlr. N imn Jan jj Asad Chakrabai’fci of 
tjic Departments of Sanskrit and Pali ; (Jtshe Lobzan Targay 
and Lama DawaBamduj) Kazi of the Department of Tibetan ; 
^Ir. Mobitkumar Ghosh, Mr. Durgagati ('hattoraj, Mr. 
Krishnabinod Saha, Mr, Prai>hunachaudra Rose and Dr. Radha- 
kauial Moiikerjee of the Department of Economies j Dr. 
Rannescliandra Majumdar, Mr. Ramaprasad Chanda and Mr. J. 
Miisnda of the Department of History; Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti, 
Mr. R. N. Seal, Mr. H. D. Rhattacharyya and Dr. R. D. Khan 
of the De])artment of Philosophy' ; and Mr. Sahidullah of the 
Department of Indian Vernaculars. 
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imperial and local, have shewn. their readiness to pro- 
mote tlie development ol'Teachin <5 Universities— with 
the exception of llengal, so far as Calcutta alone is 
concerned. Notwithstanding repeated assurances by 
the Government of India that the applications of 
this University for tinancial assistance towards the 
development of higher studies would be considered, 
the (juestion, as we have seen, has be<;n put off from 
time to time on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government severed all connection Avith this 
University. We cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that the G^ovnernmet of India incurred heaA'y (expendi- 
ture by the appointment of a Commission in thtj 
expectation that a scheme of reconstruction might 
be framed for the University of Calcutta. Uord 
Chelmsford in his Convocation address delivered on 
the IGth December, 1918, held out liopes that if 
the “ Commission were unanimous in their main 
recommendations, he Avould lose no time in giving 
effect to them,” 'i (j be Tbrief, these liopes liave not 
been fulfilled. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
haATC pleaded their inability to render financial 
assistance on account of their own financial (unbarrass- 
ment. 

It will bo interesting to note liere that the Govern- 
ment of India, Avliile appointing the Post-Graduate 
Committee in 1910, statecl that the Committee should 
frame its recommendations merely Avith a A'icAv to the 
best expenditure of existing funds and should under- 
stand that further grants for post-graduate education 
could not be expected in the near future. This plainly 
could not be taken to have iibrogated the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India dated the 1-lth January, 1913, and the 23rd 
December, 1913, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial assistance in recognition 
of the ’ great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit gjid Sir Kashbehary Ghose. We must 
further remember that even after the report of the 
Post-Graduate Committee had beep accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated explicitly in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1917 that the question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 
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the purposes ol’ higher teaching was — not finally 
deckled against the University — but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
proposed University Commission.” We fail to 
understand how in these circumstances the conduct 
of the members of this University may be deemed 
justly 023en to tlic charge of “ criminal thoughtless- 
ness.” 


Univkksitv Uaav Collegk 

Reference is made in the speech of the Minister 
to the grant of Rs. 30,000 to the University Uaw 
College, and it is stated that the College is not only 
a self-supporting ‘institution but is a paying concern. 
This, according to him, renders it necessary, when 
the 2 >i'cpcv time comes, for him to consider the pro- 
jiriety of diverling the grant from the Uaw College 
to the Science College. We cannot but express our 
deep regret that a stej) of this nature should have 
been suggested by a responsible Minister without pre- 
vious reference to the authorities of the institutio^i 
concerned. The University Law College is an affili- 
ated College of the University, created with the 
ap^iroval of the Government of India, who sanctioned, 
as we have seen .above, an annual grant of Rs. 20,000 
since li)09 and an additional grant of Rs. 10,000 
since 1012. As required by the Indian Universities 
Act, the management of the College is vested, subject 
to the ultimate control of the Senate, in a Governing 
Body, constituted as follows ; 

The Vice-Chancellor — President, Kx-OQicio. 

Three Judges of the High Court (nominated by 
the Chief Justice of Bengal in consultation 
witli the Vice-Chancellor). 

The Advocate-General of Bengal, l^lx-Officio. 

The Senior Government Pleader of the High 
Court, hlx-O^fficio. • 

Three members nominated by the Faculty of Law, 
one of whom at least, is a member of the Bar 
and one, a Vakil of the High Court. 

One Rej^resentative of the Incorporated Law 
Societ.y. 
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The Legal llemembranccr to the florernment of 
Bengal, Ex-Officio. 

The Directoi- of Public Instruction, Bengal Ex- 
Officio. 

The Principal of the College, Ex-0(fiaio. 

The Vice-Principal of the College, Ex-Officio. 

Two Lecturers of th<? College elected by the 
stall'. 


It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
recapitulate the circumstances which led to the 
foundation of the College and which are narrated 
in Chapter XXTI of the Report of the University 
Commisshih. But it is perfectly plain that a scheme 
of this character, which is intended to deprive the 
College of the entire grant it has been enjoying for 
many years past, should not be planned without previ- 
ous reference to the Coverning Body, responsible for 
the management of the Institution. Pigures takeii at 
random from Budget estimates or reports of auditors 
are not always suflicient to enable one to obtain an 
insight into the working of an institution or to form 
a just estimate of its needs. We do not wish to 
prejudge the attitude Avhich may be taken up by the 
Governing Body when the Minister proceeds to carry 
into execution his intention to deprive the College 
of its grant ; but we may mention facts which 
show thiit the situation is not precisely as described 
in the speech. In 1919, the Senate, with the assent 
of the Government of India, created a Professorship 
of International Law, Public and Private, and 
appointed to the Chair Prof. Arthur Brown whose 
salary to the extent of Rs. 1,090 a month was to be 
paid out of the Law College Funds. At the request 
of the Government of India, the services of Prof. 
Arthur Brown have been placed at their disposal 
temporarily ; when Prof. Brown reverts, the Univer- 
sity will have to fulfil its obligations. There are other 
commitments also, which are fully known to persons 
intimately acquainted with the management of the 
Institution. To take one illustration, the College 
has a whole-time Principal w’hose appointment is 
])ermanent ; his leave, furlough and retiring allow- 
ances are not quite negligible quantities. To take 



another illustration ; the Gollego is located in the 
Barbhanga J3uildings, which, with the lapse of time, 
is now in need of thorough repairs ; the question may 
be asked, is not the College justly liable to contribute 
a reasonable share of the maintenance charges and of 
the rates and taxes ? These and other matters will 
obviously require very careful examination by the 
Governing Body before the grant is reduced or sus- 
pended. Finally, a step of this description can never 
l>e justly taken without sufficient previous notice, so 
that there may be no sudden dislocation of existing 
arrangements. We may, at this stage, give a 
linancial statement of the College since its founda- 
tion, which indicates at a glance that the income 
already shouts signs of steady decline ; in such 
circumstances, an assumption as to the continuance 
of a margin of safely may prov(> delusive befort^ 
long. 
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Charge op Dbeay 


The Minister in his speech states, almost in a tone 
of complaint, that the University had not supplied 
the information asked for with regard to the resolu- 
tion for the appointment of a Committee adopted by 
a majority of the Members of tlie Legislative Council 
on or about the 30th Augm:t, 1921. That there is 
no ground for the complaint against the University 
is clear from the following statement of facts : 


30th August, 19?il 
5th December, iOil 


9th December, 1921 

12th December, 1921 

17th,, January, 1922 

SOth January, 1922 
23rd Fe}3ruary, 1922 


24th February, 1922 


2nd March, ]922 


Mr. Sarkar^s motion carried 
ill Council. 

Letter No. 2504-Edn., dated 
the 2nd December, 1921, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
totheGrov^ernmentof Bengal, 
forwarding copy of the reso- 
Iniion and inviting obser- 
vations of the University. 

Ditto — placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order — Ask Government to 
send 2) copies gf Debates. 

Letter (]\fis. 4606) to Govern- 
ment forwarding resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 

... Rernuider to above (Mis. No. 
5130). , 

... Ditto— (D. O. G. 81). 

Letter No. 379-Edii., dated 
the 22nd February, 1922, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to Government forwarding 
15 copies of the Debates. 

, . . Ditto — placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order — Circulate copies of the 
Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 

... Letter No. Mis. 6090 to the 
Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment communicating ordcA^ 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
2'lth February, 1922, and 
informing that it will neees-^ 
sarily take some time to 
communicate decisioixof the 
Syndicate, 
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10th March, 19-22 ... Matter considered by the 

Sj^ndieate. Government to 
be informed that financial 
information would be sup- 
plied. Matter referred to 
the Senate, 

25th March, 1922 ... Cmnniitlce appointed by 

the Senate. 

Aim AY OF NUMEIiICAl.;;;iriGURES 

/ rsw 

The report oE the speech delivered by the Minister 
bristles with numerical figures, which purport to 
have been seb'cted at his choice frond records 
available to him. Some of these figures cannot, in the 
absence of specific references, be verified, while others 
do not justify the inferences drawn from them. Thus, 
it is maintained that in 1010-17 the University spent 
nothing ou the Science side. The tabular statement 
given on page 13 shows, on the oth<!r hand, that in 
1916-17 the cxpenditui’e on- the University College 
of Science was Its. 1, 49,57 1. Corapari.son is also 
instituted betwee“n expenditure ou the Arts side and 
the Science side respectively in dilferent years, and 
it is sought to bo made out that the expenditure by 
the Univei’sity on the Arts side out of 'what is called 
“ its own funds ’’ is disproportionately excessive ; 
but the very important fact is overlooked that a 
large portion of the sum .so spent on the Arts side 
came from the tuition fees paid by the students 
themselves. Reference is again made to the 
i&pening balances of the Uee Uund from year to 
year, and it is attempted to prove that in the year 
ending in June, 1920, the University spent Rs. 
l,8b,743 of the previous year’s balance, plus Rs. 29,171 
totalling Ks, 2,37,000 “over and above the huge fee 
receipts of Rupees eleven lakh.s or so.” This state- 
ment is calculated to produce an erroneous 
impression, because it is based on the inaccurate 
assumption that the so-called * opening balance was a 
real surplus. The financial year of the University 
ends on a date arbitrarily fixed, namely, on the 30th 
June, after the fees for some of the principal 
examinations have been received and before the whole 
of the expenditure has been actually met. The time 
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when the expenditure is met depends largely on the 
date oC publication of the results. It is, therefore, 
not safe to draw inferences on the assumption that 
the opening balance shewn in the budget estimates 
for a particular year is a real surplus. It is not 
desirable that the action of the Univei\sity 
should be criticised in this manner before an 
audience not in a position to controvert the asser- 
tions and without opportunity b«^ini; given to the 
University to examine in detail the allege d objections. 
Intelligent criticism is inipo.ssible without much 
fuller knowledge of the details of University 
administration than the IVlinister can he expected to 
acquire on a study of budget estimates with or 
without the aid of experts. We cannot leave this 
topic without reference to the strange ilieory which 
has been put forward, that the amount of thret^ 
crores of rupees sy)ent aniiually on education in 
this province, including fees and contributions from 
the people and liieal bodies, ‘‘goc's to help tlie 
Calcutta University, though indirectly, in the 
discharge of its functions.” We can only venture to 
express the hoj)e thatu hen the nature of the activities 
of the Univer.sity in the sphere of advanced study 
and research is fully apjtreciated, this theory will not 
be invoked to justify the rel'u.sal of tlnaneial assistance 
commensurate with the needs of the University. 

Conclusion 

Our conclusion is that the facts and arguments 
set out above amply establish that there was no 
justification for the attack on the University, while 
many of the comments w'ere clearly without juris- 
diction. Thus the University is advised "to give up its 
present policy of needlessly irritating the Council on 
matters financial,” “from higher and patriotic self- 
interest at all events ” and it is assumed that if the 
Vice-Chancellor "makds up his mind, things will Jje 
easy in the Calcutta University.” We are of opinion 
that the University has furnished no occasion for the 
alleged irritation, and we may add without impropriety 
that the decision of matters in difference, if any, 
betweexi the*Univ©rsity and tha. Gov.ejpnmeg.t does not 
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rest with thie Vice-Chancellor individually, as is 
supposed, but with the Senate as the Body Corporate. 
Apart from this instance, there are other matters in 
the speech, which make it impossible for us to close 
without reference to its tone and language, which 
we regret to state, cannot but be deemed 
unfortunate. It is perhaps not always realised that 
members of an academic body, who have devoted 
long years to the service of the University and are 
intimately acquainted with the various phases of its 
development as also with the details of its ad minisl ra- 
tion, are not likely to' he iinprt^ssed by advice, given 
with an apj)earance of authority, though not Mrell- 
founded on reason, — however exalted the position of 
the critic. There is plainly no occasion to “ forgive and 
forget,” nor is thei*e any need to place this University 
“ once more on tlie same high pedestal which it had 
occupied in the past,” when one bears in mind 
that it has been readily acknowledged by critics, 
competent and impartial,- that this University 
still occupies the foremost place amongst the 
Universities of India as a Teaching and Kesearch 
Institution. We do not hesitate to maintain that 
this is not a case of “ doles ” to be given by way of 
accidental charity or compassion. Persons responsible 
for the development of the University have for 
years past strenuously worked in its best interests, 
often amidst the most discouraging circumstances, 
without that measure of aid from the Government 
which was legitimately its due. It is now the turn 
of the custodians of the public funds to I'ecognise 
their duty and to fulfil their obligation in a befitting 
manner, for the spread of true University education 
amongst the people of this province. 

ASUTOSH MOOKERJEB 
NIU RATAN SIRCAR 
HERAMBA CHANDRA M AIT It A 
A. CHAUDHURI 
P (3 B 

GEORGE HOWEIiUS 
BIDHAN CHANDRA RAY 

SBNA.TE HoTTSB : 

The S9h ApHl, 1922. 



APPENDIX I. 


A letter from, the RegUlrthry Caleefla Ifei.rersttgy to the Joint 

Secrelarg to the Govenuneut of Itidiay Kdncalion. Department y 

through Ills Kxcellencf/ the Reclory dated the 30th December y 

1912 . 

** I am directed by the lIon^V>le the Vic<'-(yhancellor and the 
Syndicate to address the Government of India upon the (luestion 
of a special grant for higher teaching in the University <»f 
Calcutta. Th^ Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate are deeply 
grateful to the Government of Iinlia for the liberal financial 
assistance they have already rendered (o the University, but 
they believe that the recent developinont.s in University work 
not only justify, but make it ineumbent upon, them to put 
forward a claim for a farther substantial grant for the next 
tinanQial year* 

The Government of India are no doubt aware that in 
the course of the six o,ths, ^Mr. T. Palil, Bar-at-Law, has 
made to the Univer>iiy a princely gift of money and property 
of the aggregate value of nearly 15 lakhs of rupees for the 
pur})Ose of founding a College of ^\*iencc and for tJie general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. Under the 
terms of the deeds of gift, the University is bound to maintain 
from the income of the endowment, a C^hair of Physics and a 
Chair of (chemistry and to institute a scholarship to be awarded 
to a distinguished graduate for tjie study of Sckence in a foreign 
country; the University is also bound to establish a laboratory 
for advanced teaching and research and to contribute towards 
this object at least two and a half lakhs of rupees out of its own 
funds. But this sum is quite inadequate for the establishment 
of a laboratory of the kind contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the ^Syndicate are anxious that the fullest 
advantage should he taken of this unique opportunity to establish 
a Kesidential College of Science in Calcutta, and if. appeal’s to 
them that if the necessary funds are available, the object can 
be speedily accomplished without any difficulty. The properties 
vested in ' the University by Mr. Palit include, among others, 
two fine plots of land, one of I bighas and the other of 25 
bighas in area. On the bigger plot there are two splendid three- 
storied houses, recently built,* which are admirably suited to 
accommodate 200 students. If therefore, adequate funds were ^ 
forthcoming to erect and equip the requisite laboratories and 
Professors' quarters on this plot, a Residential College could be 
set up in working order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to 15 lakhs of Rupees, and the 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not hesitate to ask the 
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Government of India for a .£frant to the University of this 
sum. The j^ift of Mr. I’alit is absolutely unique in the history 
of University education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be ^lad to supplement it by an 
at least ecpjal amount to enable the University to carry out 
the scheme in its entirety, esj>eeially, in view'^ of the fact that 
the University has already a<>reed lo contribute *24 laklus out 
of its own very limitcnl savings. 1 am desired to add that a 
sy»^mpathetic and generous attitude on the part of the Government 
of India towards the object wdiieh Mr. Palit bad at heart, eaiiiiot 
fail greatly lo iiiHuenee public sentiment and may not improbably 
induce other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments for 
the encomagcuneiit of higher teaching. 

The second suhjecl to wdiieh the vice-Cha^uiiellor and the 
Syndicate desire' me to draw the atienlion of the Government 
of India is the accpiisition of the Fish Market situated to the 
south of the Senate House and east of the new University 
buildings. This site is urgently' needed for further extension 
of University buddings, ddiere ean nUo 1)0 no dojibt that from a 
sanituy point of view the market ought not tube tolerated in its 
present place immediately to the north of the Mcdieai College 
Hospital and to the east of the hosteds of medical students ami 
University I^aw students. Tlie pnr])()so for which the ))roperty 
is required bv the Univc'rsity may be bricdly imlicated. The 
University has nenv detinitely undertaken po>t-graduate teaching, 
and there can be little doubt that advanced teaching for M.A., 
M.Sc., Ph.I). and D.Sc. degrees — for whicdi the time is fully" 
ripe — must be coiieetit rated in Calcutta, so fiir, at any rate, as 
Western Bengal is concerned. The standard presorihed by the 
Regulations for Jhe degrtc^s of Master and Doctor is so higii that 
adequate instnictiou in this respect cannot be expected to be 
impaHcd by })rivate Colh'ges, j^ossibly not even by isolated 
Government Colleges, wdiich have to bear the burden of under- 
graduate teaching. Besides, the difGculty of securing the services 
of competent teachers for advanced instruction has been found to 
be so great that M.A. and M.Sc. instruction in several centres in 
beyond the range of practical polities. Even in Calcutta, the 
Presidency College with an exceptionally .•strong tcacliing staff and 
up-to-date equipments, is able to ])rovide for the post-graduate 
teachiog of no more tlian a very limited number of students in 
selected groups out of six subjects for the M.A. and M.Sc. 
Examinations. Under these circumstance.'^, it is not surprising 
that the arrangements made by the University for jK)st graf^uate 
study have met with striking success. At the prc.sent moment, 
there arc over 500 students attending s\stematic courses of 
lectures on vaiions M.A. subjects under University Lecturers 
appointed and paid by the University ; and there is reason to 
believe that their number will substantially" increase next session. 
If this large body of post-graduate students is to be properly 
educated and kept under diseijdine, the question of lecture rooms, 
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sominars and hostel accommodation at once urges itself upon our 
attention. Tf the site now occupied hy the market were acquired 
for the University and a suhstantial grant made for the furtlier 
exteii'^ioii of tlie University buildings, tlie need for which is 
already keenly felt, the question oF teaching and residence of 
post-graduate students would in a great measur<‘ be solved. 
It has been estimated that the acquisition oF the market would 
cost 8 lakhs of rupees and another 7 laUlis wo»dd be required 
for the proposed buiidiiigs. I am directe*! to point out that 
proposals for t.he ac^piisjtion of the market have from time 
to time been disens'^ed for seveial years }»ast ; meanwhile the 
value of the i>roperty has rapidly inereased, and Further delay 
would mean Further ri^^e in value and ])ayment of a heavier sum 
as compensation to tlie owner. Immediate aequi&ition would, 
therefore, prov(» to bii ultimately eeunomicaJ, sinee the llsh 
market must be aecpiired sooner or later For edueational }nir]joses, 
situated as it is in the heart <>C a locality studdinl on all sides 
with handsome educational buildings. 

The third point to which 1 am direct<‘(l to invite your 
attention, is tin? completion oF the Uliiv^u•!^ity Law College Hostel 
buildings towards the meet ion of which the Government of 
India have generously mail a grant oF lakhs of rupees (the 
latnl having be<*n acquited the I iiiv^ersity for a lakh and a 
half out of its own funds), riie Vice-C’hancelJor and the Syndicate 
would ask for a grant f>f one Hkli f<jr furniture, ftttings and 
ayipHances for the. 17o students who will be in residence from 
June next, as well as for the extra cost ot construetion oF the 
building. The actual cost of the building lias exceeded the 
estimate, as the apparently solid gr<»untl turned out to he in 
part a tilled-iip tank, and the foundations liatj to be laid very 
much deeper and wider than the Kngineers and tin* (lovern merit 
Architect had anticipated. 

The fourth point to which the Vico-Cdiancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw the attentimi of the Government is the 
University Library. The one lakh contributed by the Government 
of India for the current year has been of great as.^sistanee to the 
University; but at least another lakh would be needed to bring 
the LiVirary u]> to tne requirements oF Post-Graduate students 
and Xliiiversity Professors and Lecturers. The lihraries in 
Calcutta are singularly lucking in modern books, periodicals and 
transactions of learned societies absolutely essential for advanced 
study and reseai’ch work. The want in this respect could be 
met to a considerable extent if another lakh was granted next 
financial year. 

The last subject to which the Vice-Chancellor and the 
Syndicate desire me to draw your attention is the foundation 
of at least three more Professorships. Provision lias either been 
made for or is about to be made For seven Chairs in the Univer- 
sity as follows : 

(1) Professorship of Law founded by Prasannakumar 
Tagore. 
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(2) Professorship of Economics founded by the Government 

of India at the time of the Jubilee celebrations. 

(3) and (4) Professorships of Higher Mathematics and of 

Mental and Moral Philosophy founded by the Govern- 
ment of India on the occasion of the Imperial visit. 

(5) Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Civilisation 

founded by the University on the occasion of the 
Imperial visit. 

(6) and (7) Professorships of Chemistry and Physics 

founded by Mr. Palit. 

The three Chairs for which the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndi- 
cate now apply, should in their opinion, be devoted to Applied 
Mathematics, Modern History and Comparative Philology. The 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate feel that ^^here is press- 
ing need for higher teaching in these branches of knowledge 
and that if adequate provision is made, there will be no lack of 
students to avail themselves of the benefits of such teachings 
Each of the Chairs would require a recurring grant of Ks. 12,000 
to Rs. 15,000 a year. 

To summarise : The Vice-C hancellor and the Syndicate 
apply for ilnaueial aid to the following extent : 

Noti’-recnrring Grant. 

Rs. 

(1) For the Residential College of Science sup- 

plementing the gift of Mr. Palit ... 15 lakhs 

(2) (//) For the acquisition of the Fish Market 8 ,, 

{d) For the erection of a hostel for Post- 

Graduate Students and for additional 
lecture rooms and seminars for ad- 
vanced work and research ... 7 ,, 

(3) For the completion and equipment of the 

University Law College Hostel Build- 
ing ... ... ... ] lakh 

(4) For the University Library ... ... 1 „ 

Total ... 32 lakhs 

Recurring Grant. 

Rs. 

(1) Professorship of Applied Mathematics ... 15,000 

(2) Professorship of Modern History ... 15,000 

(3) Professorship of Comparative Philology ... 16^000 

Total . . . 45,000 

Id conclusion, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate desire 
me to urge that this University is entitled to special consideration 
by reason of the determined and sustained effort it has hitherto 
successfully made to carry out loyally the reforms contemplated 
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by the Indian Univorpities Act of 1 90+. Comparisons are 
obviously undesirable ; but it cannot be disputed that this 
TTiiiversity has achieved a hi«^h measure of success in its endea- 
vour to undertake and promote higher teaching, and tlic Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate venture to express the hope that 
the Government of India will not be reluctant to place adequate 
funds at their disposal to continue and put on a wide and sound 
basis the work already begun. 1'he V^iee-(^haneollor and the 
Syndicate finally desire me to assure the Government of India 
that should the funds be available, they would be able to bring 
the scheme into full realisation in loss than two years. Should 
the whole of the non-recurring grant of lakhs for which 
application is now ma<le be not available during the next 
financial yeii^*, the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate will be 
readj^ to initiate tlu* scheme if one half is granted during the 
year 1913-14 and the otlier half during the year 1914-15.’' 


APPENDIX 11 . 

j 4 letter from^ the Registrar, Calcutta tj niveraitg^ to the Joint 
Secretary to the (lover tnactd of hutia^ Edacation Department, 
through //m Excellency th*^ Rector, dated the 4tk October^ 

1913. 

“ 1 am directed by the Syndicate to refer to correspondence 
resting with your letter No. 75 da<ed the 14th January, 

1913, in rejdy to our letter No. 3624, dated the 30th Ooeornher, 
1912, and to address the (Toveniment of India upon the question 
of a further grant for higher teaching in this ‘Universitv- The 
Syndicate have been informed that during the current year the 
Government of India have been pleasei to make a grant of 8 
lakhs of rupees for the acquisition of what is known as the Fish 
Market. Site. The Syndicate are deeply grateful to the 
Government of India for liberal iinancial assistance they have 
hitherto rendered to the University atid are encouraged thereby 
to apply for a further substantial grant to enable tliem to 
cany out fully the recent development in University work. 

In our letter, dated the 30th December, 1912, the first 
place was assigned to the scheme for the establishment of a 
University College of Science for the promotion of higher 
teaching in different branch 'js of Physical and Natural Science. 
The Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of this obj**ct 
Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money and land to the* 
extent of 15 lakhs of rupees and that the University had under- 
taken to supplement this unique gift by a contribution of two 
and a half lakhs from its limited Reserve Fund, The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that under these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India might suitably supplement and thereby accord 
recognition to this princely gift, but they were disappointed 
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to find that money was not available for this purpose. Since 
then Dr. Rashbehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation r>f Professorships and Studentships 
in connection with the proposed University College of Science. 
The Syndicate venture to urge upon the Government of India 
that a claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the wStale in furtherance of the University 
College of Science. They further desire me to point out that 
the foundation of a University College of Science for Pos*:- 
Oraduate Studies and Research is one of the foremost needs 
of the University. 'Inhere is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is affiliated in Physics and Chemistry 
up to the staiidard of the M.A. and M.Se. Examinations, 
but it must be noted that the Presidency College, in spite of 
its new Laboratories, has very limited accommodation for Post- 
Graduate students and is not able to take in more than 10 
students in Chemistry and 18 students in Physics every year. 
Apart, therefore, from the obvious imj)ortance of increased 
facilities for the scientific training of qualified students in 
this country, it is plain that there docs not exist in this 
llniA'ersity adequate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efBcient manage- 
ment of the Colleges a.flriHated in scientific subjects. In our 
letter of the 80th December, 1913, it was staled that the 
estimated cost of the project for the establishment of a 
University CVdIege of Science was 15 lakhs of rupees; the 
Syndicate liave carefully reconsidered the matter and have 
come to the conclusion that a smaller sum would not be suffi- 
cient to secure that efficiency for the institution, which must, 
for obvious roasous, be its principal characteristic. The labora- 
tory building, of which the })lans arc ready, will cost at least 
5 lakhs of rupees ; tlie hostel which is proposed to be attached 
to it, will cost not less than 3 lakhs of rupees; the equipment 
will, on the most moderate estimate, cost 5 lakhs of rupees ; 
a suitable scientific library cannot be created for less than 
2 lakhs of rupees, if complete sets of important periodicals and 
publications of learned societies have to be brought together, 
while at least 1 lakh will bo required for additional laud. It is 
not suggested that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the course of twelve months, but it is eminently 
desirable that an idea should be formed of the minimum require- 
ments of the entire scheme which it may take two or possibly 
three years to complete. 

The second point to which' I am directed to invite the 
attention of the Government of India is the development of 
Post-Graduate teaching apart from Science, in this University. 
A statement on this subject was made before the Senate by 
the Hon^ble the Vice-Chancellor on the 27th September last 
and a copy thereof is annexed to this letter. The most urgent 
need of the University in this respect is the further extension of 
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the University Buildings. For this purpose, the Fish Market 
Site may be suitably utilised. The Syndicate have taken up 
the matter in earnest and plans havt? already been prepared 
for extcmsion of the University Buildings which, when completed, 
will give ample accommodation for the classes held by the 
University Professors and Lecturers and will enable the Univer- 
sity to assign to individual l^rofessors, rooms suitably fitted nj) 
for study and research. Inhere will also be space for further and 
much needed extension of the University Jjibrary and finally, 
arrangements will be made for the residence of 200 Post- 
Graduate stud<*nts on the premises. The cost of the building is 
estimated at 10 lakhs of rupees. The Syndicate would further 
suggest that land should be acquired in the neighbourhood of tlu* 
Senate Hous^ for ))lay-ground for University students as well 
as the students of the Univ(u*sifcy Law C!)olleg(‘ specially those 
resident in the Hardinge Hostel ; and there is no reason why 
sucli play-ground should not also bi? used by the members of the 
Calcutta Universit^^ Institute. Porlhis purpose a sum of 4 lakhs 
may be re<piired, and it may be mentioned that suitable 
land may, without diilicult\, 1>(‘ ac(piired towards the J'vast of 
the Colh^ge Square, 'fhe Syndicate would also ask that a sum 
of 2 lakhs may be grant».d for further additions to the l^niver- 
sity Ijibrary, to whicii acce ss is how sought by a large number 
of Post-Graduate students. 

The last ]Joint to which I am directed to invite the attention 
of tlie Government of India is the ((uest ion of a substantial 
increase of the recurring grant to the University ; the Symlicate 
gratefully acknowledge, that the present grant is handsome^ but 
they desire me to represent that it has provefl inadequate ft»r the 
rapidl^^ growing needs of higher teaching i«id research in the 
University. Tlie annual recurring grant at j>resent stands as 


follows : — 

Us. 

Inspection of (colleges .. ... 25,000 

I'ravelling Expenses of Fellows ... 5,000 

TT • -4.' T n r 20,000 

University liaw College ... ... "S |() oqq 

Hardinge Professor of Mathematics ... 12,000 

King George V Professor of Philosophy ... 12,000 

Sir Taraknath Palit Laboratory ... 12,000 

University Readers ... ... 4,000 

Post-Graduate Teaching ... ... 15,000 

The additional annual grant which the Syndicate conside/ 
essential is as follows : 

Rs. 

Post-Graduate Teaching ... ... 50,000 

Sir Taraknath Palit Laboratory ... 36,000 

University Readers ... ... 20^000 

University •Librarian ... . .. 6,000 
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Secretary to the Governing Body for Bost- 
Graduate Teaching. 

Professor of Modern History 
Professor of Mahoinedan (Medijoval) Indian 
, History. 

Professor of Astronomy 
Professor of Botany 
Professor of Zoolo<^y 
Professor of Jurisprudence 


Rs. 

6,000 


11.000 

12.000 

12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
1 2,000 


With regard to each of the^> claims, brief explanations may 
be submitted. The number of Post-Graduate students has in- 
creased to such an extent that our Jjeeturers must bfe increased in 
number, and if their services are to be continuously retained, 
(which indeed is a condition absolutely essential for the success- 
ful workincr of our scheme of higher teaching), they must be 
better paid and better j)rospeets should he held out to them. It 
is obvious that the recurring expenditure for the Laboratory in 
connection with the University College of Science which will be 
used excdnsivciy' for Post-Graduate studies and research, will 
even at the most moderate ' estimate, considerably exceed 
Ks. 1 ,000 a month (tb<* amount of the present grant) and an 
additional sum of Rs. *1,000 a month, cannot be deemed by any 
means too liberal, when it is remembered that there will be at 
least six University Professors at work with research student 
under them. For University Readers, the University requires 
considerably more than the sum at present allotted (Rs. 4,000 
a year). Experience has shown that scholars and investigators of 
the first rank cannbt be induced to come out and stay tor even a 
limited period to deliver a special course of lectures, for any sum 
less than £:100 to £100, and, in one case, the University had to 
pay as much as £600 besides travelling expenses. The addi- 
tional sum of Rs. 20,000 now asked for will enable the 
University to secure the services of 3 or 4 distinguished Readers 
every year as also to arrange for the publication of Ibeir lectures. 
The‘ University also requires the services of a competent whole- 
time Librarian to look after and catalogue our increasing collec- 
tion of books. We also require the services of a competent 
Professor to look after the arrangements for the Post-Graduate 
Teachiuo’ of more than a thousaml students. Finally, the 
University requires 0 additional Chairs, one lor each of the 
following subjects in which there is considerable demand for 
higher teaching ; Modern History, 'Indian Histoi-y fMahomedan 
P^iod), Jurisprudence, Astronomy, Botany and Zoology. The 
Syndicate ask me to suVunit that this portion of their proposals 
has strong claims to sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
ment of India. They desire me to point out that of the 1 4 
Chairs of the University, 3 have been founded by the Govern- 
ment of India, 4 are maintained by the University, while 7 have 
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been established by private munificence, as will appear from the 
following* list : 


Government of India, 

1. Minto Professor of Economics. 

Hardinge Professor of Mathematics. 

3. King George V Professor of Phi lophy. 

Uni versift/ Funds, 

1. Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture- 

2 Professor of Comparative Philoh>gy. 

3. Professor of Knglisb. 

4. A Second Professor of l^nglish. 

Prasannakumar Tayore, 

1. Professor of Lav . 

Sir Taraknaih Pafit, 

1. Professor of Physics. 

2. Professor of Chemistry, 

Dr, Rashbehary G/tose, 

1. Professor of Applied Mathematics. 

2. Professor of Physics. 

3. Professor of Chemistry . 

4. Professor of llotany. 

fn conclusion, tlie Syndicate desire me to emphasise what 
was stated in the eoucludiug paragra))h of our letter, dated the 
3()th December, 1H12, namely, tliat this University is entitled to 
special consideration by reason of the determined and sustained 
efforts successfully made to carry out loyally the reforms con- 
templated by tile Indian Uinvei>ities Act of 1904 and they 
venture to repeat the hope previously expressed that the Govern- 
ment of India will not be reluctant to place adequate funds at 
their disposal to enable them to develop the important work 
already begun and to place it on a permanent basis. * 
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REPORT 


We, the members of the Committee, appointed 
])y the Senate on the 25th Mareli, 1022, to coiisider 
a letter from the (Jovernment of Jleni»‘al on the 
subject of a resolution moved in the Benu^al 
Legislative Council on the 20th August, 1021, have 
the honour to submit our report. 

The resolution was in the following terms : 

“ This Council recommends to the Government 
that, with a view to determine what iinancial 
assistances, if any, should be given to tlie Calcutta 
IJ nivevsity, a committee, eonsisting of two tinaneial 
cxjserts, and two members of tins S(snate, to be 
nominated by tlic Government, and three non-otiicial 
liiembers of this Council not holdintf any otfiee in 
the Uuiv'ersity, to Ixs elected by the Council, be 
appointed at an early date to empiire into and report 
on tbo general working of the University, in 
particular its Iinancial administration, and recommend 
such urgent measures or reforms • as may be 
necessary.” 

This resolution was adopted by a majority of 55 
against 41, and it contemplates the appointment of a 
Committee to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in particular its tinaneial 
administration. Consequently, amongst the various 
points which require to bo considered in connection 
with the resolution and the speeches made on the 
subject, the foremost place must be assigned to the 
question of the position of the University in relation 
to the Government and the Council, and we will 
accordingly examine it in*the first place. 

Constitution 

The University of Calcutta is a Corporation 
created by Statute, and its privileges and obligations 
must be determined by reference to the statutory 
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provisions which will ho found set out in Act II 
of 1867 (the Act of Incorjwvation) and Act VI fl 
of lOO-l (the Indian Universities Act). These 
enactments have been amended from time to time, 
and, in their amoudod form, are printed in the 
volume of Regulations published by the University. 

The constitution of the Body Corporate of the 
University is defined in Section 1 of the Act of 
Incorporation and Section JjoC the Indian Universities 
Act. The Body Corporate consists of 

(а) the Chancellor, 

(б) the Vice-Chancellor, 

(c) the Ex-oflicio Eellows, 

(ff) the Ordinary Eellow’s, 

(i) elected by Registered Graduates, 

(*/) elected by the faculties, and 
(f/'i) nominal ed by the Chancellor. 

I'hese' persons constitute the Senate of the 
University. 

Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, whicdi 
authorises th(r Chancellor, A^ice-Cliancellor and 
Eellows to superintend the allairs of the University, 
is in the following terms : 

“The Chancellor, Vice-i-hnnoellor and Tel lawn, 
for the lime beinff, shall hare the entire n anayemen't 
of and superhitendenee oner the a fairs, concerns, 
and pro]:>erli/ of the said Unicersif// ; and, in all 
cases unprovided for by this Act, it shall be lairfnl 
for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows to 
act in such manner as shall appear to them- best 
calculated to promote the purposes intended by the 
said University.” 

Section I of the Act of Incorporation provides 
that the Governor of Bengal, for the time being, shall 
be the Chancellor of the University. The Governor 
General of India was the Chancellor of the 
University till the amendment of the Act of 

^Incorporation in 1921. 

The Vice-Chancellor is, under Section 6 of the 
Act of Incorporation, nominated by the Local 
Government of Bengal. The Vice-Chancellor was 
nominated by the Governor General of India in 
Council beforcs the amendment of the Act of 

Incorporation in 1921. 
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The numher of Ex-officio l^^ellows cannot exceed 
ten, as laid down in the proviso to Section 6 (2) of 
the Indian Universities Act. The list of Ex-officio 
Ecllows may be modified by the CJoverninent hy 
notification in the Gazette. Tlie expression “ the 
Government” now means the Tioeal CJovernmont; 
[Section 2 (2) (6) of tlio Indian Universities Act]. 
Before the amendment of 1921, the expression 
meant, in the case of the University of Calcutta, the 
Governor General in Council. 

The list of Ex-officio l!\*llows at present is as 
follows : 

Ilis f^xcellency the Governor of A^ssam. 

The Chief Justice of the Jlit^h Court of 
.Fudicature at Eort William in Jion^-al. 

The Ijord Bishop of Calcutta and IVletropolitau 
of India. 

The Member of the Council of the Governor 
Geiuiral in chari'c >f tin; Department of Education. 

Th(j iNFinistf * for ‘ Local .S<}If-Governmcnt, 
Bengal. 

The ^Minister for Education, Ihuigal. 

The Minister for Agriculture and Industries, 
Bengal. 

T’he Minister for Education, Assam. 

'riie Director of Bublic Instructioj;!, Beng.il. 

The Director of Public Fiistruction, Assam. 

This list, it will be notictxl, includes the Member of 
the Council of the Goveimor General in charge of 
the Department of Education, the Minister for Educa- 
tion in Bengal, and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. Consequently, the Minister for Education 
in Bengal is one of the ten Ex-officio Ecllows in the 
same way as the Member of the Council of the 
Governor Genei*al in cluvrge of the Department of 
Education and the Minister for Education in 
Assam. 

The position thus is that the entire management 
of and superintendence oVor the affairs, concerns, and* 
property of the University is vested in the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor and Eellows, and it is lawful for 
them, in all oases unprovided for by Statute, to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calcu- 
lated to promote the purposes intended by the Uni- 
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versity. ’ No Eellow, Ex-officio or Ordinary, has any 
special power or privilege. 

The Chancellor has the power to nominate Ordi- 
nary Eellow's, subject to the restrictions and qualifi-. 
cations mentioned in Sections 0, 9, and 10 of the 
Indian Univci'sities Act; he may, under Section 11, 
declare vacant the office of an Ortlinary Fellow who 
has not attended a meeting of the Senate during the 
period of one year. The Chancellor may also nomi- 
nate any person possessing the prescribed qualification 
to be an Honorary Fello\v for life under Section 13 
(2). His assent is, under Section 17, necessary when 
an Honorary Degree is proposed to be conferred by 
the Senate. Confirmation by him is also necessary 
when it is proposed, under Section 18, to cancel a 
Degree or Diploma. 

The consent of the Viee-Chancellor is lu'cessary, 
under Section 17, when an Honorary Degree is pro- 
posed to ])e conferred. 

Under Seetjon 15, the Executive Govt^rnment of 
the University is vested in the Syndicate; the 
Vice-Chancellor is Ex-officio the Chairman of the 
Syndicate. The Vice-Chancellor has emergency 
powers under Section 0 of Chapter IV of tl»e 
Regulations. 

AVc now pass on to the. points of contact between 
the Government and the University, so far as they are 
mentioned in the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. 

Under the second paragraph of Section 8 of the 
Act of Incorporation, as it originally stood, the 
Chancellor, A^ice-Chancellor ami Fellows were autho- 
rised to make and alter, from tiipe to time, bye- 
laws and regulations touching .all matters whatever 
I'egaiding the University. These bye-laws and 
regulations, however, could be operative only after 
they had received the approval of the Governor General 
'of India in Council. This provision has been re- 
placed by Section 25 of the Indian Universities Act, 
which empowers the Senate to make regulations 
from time to time with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment. As already pointed out, till the amendment 
of 1921, the expression “ the Government ” meant the 
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Governor General in Council, and it now means the 
Local Government. 

Another matter which brings the University into 
touch with the Government is the alliliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges. The provisions on this 
subject are embodied in Sections 21, 22, and 2 1 of the 
Indian Universities Act., The final order on all 
applications for affiliation and disaffiliation, after 
they have been considei*ed by the Syndicate and the 
Senate, can be passed only by the Government to 
whom all the papers are required to be submitted by 
the Kegistrar. 

Under'" Section 7 of the Act of Incorporation, the 
Government may cancel the appointment of any 
person as Uellow. 

It is plain that, except upon »[uestions of 
change of llegulations, and the affiliation and 
disaffiliation of Colleges, and a further matter 
presently to be mentioned, tins SeiUtte, eomjiosed 
of the Chaneelloi, Vic’e-Cli.incellor and h’ellows, 
is constituted a self-contained Coriioration and is 
vested with the <-ntire management of and 
superintendenci^ over the affairs, concerns, and 
property of the I ■ niversity, and no intm'ference 
on the part of the Governmenl, much less of any 
member thereof, is contemplated. 1 ii this connection, 
it may bo pointed out that the Senate is under no 
legal obligation to furnish reports, returns, or other 
information. Ileft?reiice may he made to Section 
23 of the Indian Act, which makes it 

obligatory upon every affiliated College to furnish 
such reports, returns, and other information as the 
Syndicate may require to enable it to judge of the 
efficiency of the College. No pow(;r, however, 
is reserved to the Government to call for reports, 
returns, and other information from the Senate. The 
reason for this will be obvious to all persons familiar 
with University administration. There are many mat- 
ters connected therewith, specially with the conduct 
of examinations, which no University should be called 
upon to disclose. We do not suggest, however, 
that because the University is not under a legal 
obligation to furnish reports, returns, and other 
information; it should necessarily decline to do 
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so. Much may he and is gained hy publicity in 
suitable cases, hut what should he distinctly under- 
stood is that such information cannot he demanded 
as a matter of right. 

The point which has been reserved ahovo for 
consideration, arises on Section 15 of the Act of 
Incorporation. The section, as enacted in 1857, was 
in the following terms : 

“'J'he said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
"Fellows shall have power to charge such reason- 
able fees for the degrees to he conferred by them, and 
upon admission into the said University, and for 
cmitinuance ther<un, as they, with the approbation 
of the Governor General of India in Council, shall, 
from time to time, see fit to impose. Such fees 
shall he carried to one General Fee Fund for the 
y)ayment of expenses of Ihe siiid University, under 
the (lireetiou and regulations of the Governor 
(roneral of India in Council, to whom the accounts 
of income and expenditure of the said University 
shall, once in every year, he submitted for such 
examination and audit as the said Governor General 
of India in Council may direct.” 

'I’he section was amended in 1921, when the 
expression “ tl over nor General of India in Council” 
WHS replaced hy the expression “ Local Government 
of Hengal. ” Before we consider the extent of the 
]>ower conferi’ed on the Government hy this section, 
it may he stated that it does not authorise what may 
he called “inspection.” Ileference may again be 
made to Section 23 (2) of the Indian Universities 
Act, which authorises the Syndicate to inspect every 
alUliated College from time to time. No such power 
is reserved to the Government in respect of the 
University, either under the Act of Incorporation or 
the Indian Universities Act, and it is manifest that 
the resolution under consideration really calls upon 
the Government to act in contravention of the 
cpnstittition. This view is in complete agreement 
with that maintained hy the Government of India, as 
will appear from the following question and answer 
in the Legislative Assembly : 

“ Question 263. 3lr. J. Chaudhury : {e) Is the 

Government of India aware that the University of 
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Calcutta is at present on tho verf^e oC bankruptey,. 
and do Governrncsnt propose (o appoint a Committee 
to look into its linancial position and come to its 
rescue, xjendin*^ its reconstitution on a sound educa- 
tional and financial basis ? ” 

“ Answec. ^Ir. II. Sharp-. (#-') (.JovernnKMit have 
been informed that the financial xiositiou of the 
University of Calcutta is precarious. Tiujy have no 
intention of appointing a Committee, sucli as that 
contemplated by the Honourable iViember, nor does 
the existing Ihav j)rovide for tlie appointment of such 
a Committee.” {l*rooeo<linps of tho hegiaUttico 
Ansemhly^ dated the 22ud Fehruary, 192/.) 

Xict us now turn to tiie language of Section lo, 
which, as we have statc^d, has been in operation since 
18o7. The fees mentioned in tho first sonteueo of 
the section have to be carried into one General U<!e 
Unnd for the x>ayment of e.xpenses of the Univevsit.y 
under the direction 'oud n'gulations of the Govern- 
ment. Apai’t from tlui qiiestion of th(‘ meaning of 
the expression “ direction and regulations,” it is 
obvious that such diiection and regulations can 
apply only to tbe^ classes of fees si)ecitle<l in 
the first sentouce, iianu5ly, (1) fees for degrees 
conferred by the Senate, (2) fees for adtjiission into 
the ITnivorsity, (6) fees for continua^ie.e in the Uni- 
versity. Under (I) conn's tlje fee of Its. 5 charged 
by tlu! University when a degree is <;onferred la 
absentia ; under (2) comes what is known as tlie 
Registration feo of Rs. 2 ; under (15) comes the fee 
payable by Registered Graduates. The (iovernimmt is 
not authorised to issue “direction and regulations ” ir 
respect of other classes of fees which the University 
may charge or other kinds of income which the Uni- 
versity may possess. Further, if “ direction and 
regulations ” ai*e issued by the Government, they 
must not conflict with the regulations otherwise made 
and already sanctioned by the Government, becom- 
ing thereby binding upon all memliers of the 
University. Section 16 again contemplates that the 
accounts of income and expenditure of the University 
shall, once in every year, lie submitted for such exami- 
nation and audit as the Government may direct. Such 
examination * and audit, however, are contemplated 
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to take place only once in every year, and, as a 
matter of fact, the examination and audit have been 
held annually ever since the establishment of the 
University. There is thus no foundation for the 
claim, which has sometimes been put forward, that 
the University is subject to general finaneial control 
by the Government or is liable to have its academic 
activities regulated by pressure of such control. 

We have hitherto conlined our attention to the 
provisions of the Act of Incorporation and the Indian 
Universities Act. There are, however, provisions in 
the Regulations, which also bring the University into 
contact with the Government. Section 8 of Chapter 
VIII of the Regulations makes the appointnnmt of 
the Inspector of Colleges subject to the approval 
of the Government. Section 1 of Chapter IK enables 
the Senate to found a Professorship, which is to be 
maintained out of the funds of the University, only 
with the prevw>us consent of the Government. Section 
10 of Chapter IX, again, provides that no University 
Professor shall be appointed without the sanction of 
the Government^. Section 8 of Chapter X provides that 
no University Reader shall be appointed without tin*, 
sanction of the Government. Sections 12 and 13 of 
Chapter XT, as originally framed, provided that no 
University .Lecturer or Junior University Ijecturer 
should be appointed without the sanction of the 
Governor General in Council ; these ' sections have 
now been replaced by Section 32 of Chapter XI in 
its new form, which provides as follows : 

“No person whose salary is, or is to be, paid from 
funds supplied by the Goveimment, shall be appointed 
or re-appointed University Recturer, without the pre- 
vious sanction of the Government. The names of 
all other persons appointed or re-appointed Lecturers, 
shall be notified to the Local Gov^erument within 
one week from the date of the decision of the Senate. 
If, within six weeks from the receipt of such notifi- 
cation, the Government intimate to the University 
that a specified appointment is objectionable on other 
than academic grounds, such decision shall take effect 
and the appointment shall stand cancelled.” 

It will be recalled that these Regulations, as pro- 
mvilgated in 1906, were made by the Government of 
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India in the exercise of its extraordinary ])o^A er under 
Section 26 (2) of tlie Indian U}iiversitios Act. A 
q\iestion has been raised — but never decided — Avhellujr 
such provisions in the Regulations, as vest in the 
Government a power of control in excess of what is 
conferred by the Act of Incoj-porat ion or by ilio 
Indian Universities vVet, are not really nlfra vires. 
Section 8 of the Act of Incorporation, set out above, 
authorises the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and 
Fellows to act in such manner a,s shall appear to them 
best calculated to promote the purposes intended by 
the University, in all cases unprovided for by the Act. 
It ha.s been urged that the insertion of restrictive 
provisions in the Regulations constitutes an en- 
croachment upon the statutory powers vested in 
the Senate by Section 8. We need not on the 
jiresent occasion express a final opinion on this 
controversy. We do not feel called_^ upon to do 
so, but we must add that interference with the 
administration of the University in a manuer 
not authorised by law should not be .tolerated by the 
Senate. As the law now stands, wo certainly cannot 
recommend to the Senate the acceptance of any 
position contrary to this view. 

It is worthy of note that w'^herever the University 
is brought into contact wdth the Government, the 
expression formerly used was “ Governor General 
in Council ” and now used is “ Government ” or 
“ Local Government.” Neither the Member of the 
ISxecutive Council of the Governor (general in charge 
of Education nor the Minister in charge of Education 
in Bengal is mentioned or can be recognised as such. 
In this connection, reference may be made to the 
definition of the term “ Local Government ” con- 
tained in Sec. 134 (4) of the Government of India 
Act, which provides that “ Local Government ” 
means, in the case of a Governor’s Province, the 
Governor in Council cy: the Governor acting with 
Ministers (as the case may require). The intention 
apparently has been that the Chancellor, who is 
the Head of the University, should, in his capacity 
as the Head of the Government, have a direct 
voice in the final decision of such University 
matters as are required by Statute to be taken up to 



the Governmout. Expressions recently used by 
some prsons show that the true position of the 
Governor (Chfineellor) in this respect is apt to be 
overlooked or ii^nored ; and they appear to us to l)e 
based upon an assumption not fo\inded on the statute 
as it stands, which, in our c-pin'on, is quite unam- 
biguous and clear. 

]n the view we take of the unconstitutional 
character of the proposal embodied in the resolution, 
it is needless for ns to dwell on its other impli- 
cations. But it is a n'.atter for legitimate comment 
that gentlemen, who are members of a X^egislative 
Council \inder a rejjrcsentative form of Government, 
should, while claiming to elect their own represen- 
hitivos on the proposed Committee, deny a similar 
jndvilege to the Senate on whoso work they desire to 
sit in judgment. 

J'ROCFiBUINCJS OK TUB CoUNCTIj 

Wc shall now pass on ter the Proceedings of the 
Council in respect of the resolution. We gather 
from the letter of the Government of Bengal, dated 
the 22n(l December, 1921, Avhich is set out beloAV, 
that the observations of the University are invited 
in resjject of these proceedings: 

“ I am directed to forward for the information 
of the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate a copy 
of the Ilesolution moved by Babu’ Kishindranath 
Sarkar regarding the appointment of a Committee 
to enquire into the Jinanoesoi the Calcutta University, 
at the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held 
on the 29th August, 1921 , together with the proceedings 
of the Council, y)ages 188-175 of the Council Proceed- 
ings, Volume V (copy enclosed). The tnatter is 
now under the consideration of Government and the 
observations of the University are invited on it.” 
It may he remarked in passing that this letter 
describes the resolution as “regarding the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the finances” of the 
University, though tho resolution itself has afar more 
comprehensive scope, as it contemplates the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “/o enquire into mid report 
on the general working of the University ^ in particular 
its financial administration” The letter further 
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states that the nmUer is now under consideration 
of the Government, and the obs(irv'atioiis of the 
University are invited on it. This, as wo road it, 
includes both the resolution and tlio proceedings, 
which are forwarded with the letter. 

We cannot but ol)serve at tlio outset tliat the 
proceedings which embody tlio speeches made by 
various members of the Council stand on an entirely 
different footing from the rtjsolution itself. We 
deeply regret to have to state that the tone and 
language of some of the speeches made on the 
occasion are of a deplorable character, and it is im- 
possible for an academic body to follow' the example 
which has thus been set. Hut what is of vital 
importance is that many of the s])0(5ches betray a 
surprising ignorance of Tlriiversity alfaivs, though 
correct information could, if desired, hav(5 been 
easily gathered from the published proceedings of 
the University. We shall now' r(»for to*sonio striking 
instances of misapprehoii^aon of the facts. 

Coni-KGE OF SeiRNCE AS'l) Tf.cunology 

One of the charges brought forw avd is that “ the 
University has done very little iin])rov(‘mcnt for 
the department of Science,” and as an instance 
it is asserted that “the University has gradually 
reduced the contribution to the Science College from 
the Hee Fund, till, in 1920-21, it has stopp('d cojitri- 
buting anything, contrary to the terms of the trust 
created by Sir Taraknath Palit.” This statement is 
contrary to the facts ; it is, indeed, so misleading that 
it is necessary to review' in brief outline the history of 
the foundation and development of the University 
College of Science and Technology, and the part 
played therein by the University, the Government 
of India, and the Government of Bengal, respectively. 
We desire to emphasise that a true perspective of the 
situation cannot be obtaiued without taking iutp 
account the expenditure which has been incurred by 
the University in respect of the Science College since 
its commencepaent. 

On the 16th March, 1912, Loi-d Ilardinge, in 
his Convocation Address, announced that the 
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Government of India had decided to make an 
annual grant of Rs. 65,000 for the appointment 
of University Professors and Tjeoturers in special 
subjects and for the encourage men t in other ways 
of higher studies and research. On the 29th March, 
1912, the Govorninent of India addressed a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, intimating, for the 
information of the University, that a recurring grant 
of Bs. 65,000 had been made and that the object of 
the grant was to enable the University to make 
a definite step forward towards the realisation of 
the idea of a Teacliing University for higher 
work as also to improve the inspection of ' Colleges. 
The Syndicate intimated to the Government of 
Bengal that they were unanimously opposed to 
the appointment of an additional Inspector of 
Colleges, and they urged, instead, tln^ creation of a 
Professorship of Chemistry in addition to the two 
other Chairs of Mathematics and Philosophy w'^hich 
had been previously suggested. The Governmemt 
of Bengal, on the 31st July, 1912, strongly supported 
this proposal and expressed their ooncurrence with 
the opinion of the Syndicate that no provision need 
he made for the appoititment of an additional 
Inspector of Colleges, On the 15th June, 1912, Mr. 
Taraknatli Palit executed his first Trust Deed in 
favour of the 'University, transferring money and 
land worth about eight lakhs of rupees for the establish- 
ment of two Professorships, one of Chemistry and the 
other of Physics, “ as a first step towards the 
foundation of a University College of Science and 
Technology.” The Syndicate, accordingly, modi- 
fied their proposal that Rs, 12,000 out of the Imperial 
Grant should he applied for the foundation of a 
Chair of Chemistry and recommended that the sum 
should be devoted to the maintenance of the Laboratory 
of the proposed University College of Sci(nice. On the 
18th September, 1912, the Government of India sanc- 
tioned this proposal. On the 8th October, 1912, Mr. Palit 
made a further gift of seven lakhs of rupees. On the 
30th December, 1912, the Syndicate addressed a letter 
to the Government of India for liberal financial 
assistance for the development of University work in 
general and of the University College of Science in 
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particular. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix I, was as follows ; 

“ The Government of India are no doiiht aware 
that, in the course of the last six mouths, Mr. 'f. 
Palit, Bar-at-Law, has made over to the University a 
princely gift of money and property of the aggregate 
value of nearly fifteen lakhs of ru[)ees for the purpose 
of founding a College of Science and for the general 
improvement of scientific and technical education. 
Under the terms of the d(!eds of gift, the University is 
hound to maintain, from the income of the i.mdowment, 
a Chair of Physics and a Chair of Chemistry and to 
institute a- scholarshij) to be awarded to a distinguished 
graduate for the study of Seieneo in a foreign 
country; the University is also hound to establish a 
laboratory for advanced teaching and la'Sfvireh and 
to contribute towards this object at h'ast two and a 
half lakhs of rupees out of its own funds. But this 
sum is quite iuad« tJuate for tlie establishment ,of a 
laboratory of the kind •contemplated. The Vice- 
Chancellor and the Syndicate aie anxious tliat the 
fullest advantage should he takem *of this uniciue 
opportunity to" establish ;> r<*sid(‘ntial College of 
Science in Calcutta, and it appears to them that, if 
the necessary funds are available, the ohjiud can he 
speedily accomplished without any ditllculty. The 
properUes vested in the Universit/ by Mr. Palit 
include, among others, two line plots of laud, one of 
12 bighas and the other of 25 bighas in area. On 
the bigger plot, there are two splendid three-storied 
houses, recently built, wdiich are admirably suited 
to accommodate 200 students. If, therefore, adequate 
funds were forthcoming to erect and equip the 
requisite laboratories and Professors’ quartei\s on 
this plot, a Residential College could be set up in 
working order in the course of a year. The estimated 
cost of the project amounts to fifteen lakhs of rupees, 
and the Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate do not 
hesitate to ask the Government of India for a grant 
to the University of this sum. The gift of Mr. Palit 
is absolutely unique in the history of Univei-sity 
education in this country, and they feel sure that 
the Government of India will be glad to supplement 
it by at least-an equal amount to enable the University 
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to carry out the scheme in its entirety, specially in 
view of the fact that the University has already agreed 
to contribute two and a hal f lakhs out of its own 
very limited savings. 1 am desired to add that a 
sympatludic and generous attitude on the part of the 
Govt'.rnment of India towards the object which Mr. 
Palit bad at heart, cannot fail greatly to influence 
public simliment and may not improbably induce 
other wealthy gentlemen to found similar endowments 
for the encoui'agement of higher teaching.” 

On the llith January, 19 3, tlie following reply 
was received : 

“The Government of India are not * yet aware 
what grants, if atiy, they will he able to assign for 
education during the ensuing financial year. J3ut 
I am to say that the requests of the Calcutta 
University Avill receiv^e consideration in conjunction 
with the claims of other Universities and other 
hranches of education.” 

On the Sth August, 191*3, T)r. Rashhehary Ghoso 
offered to place at the disposal of the University a 
sum of t(*n lakhs of rupees in furtherance of the 
University ('ollege of Science and for the ])romotion of 
scientific and technical education by the establishment 
of four Professorships of Applied M alliematics. Physics, 
Chemistry, and Rotany with special reference to 
Agriculture. The Syndicate, encouraged by this 
munificent gift, again addressed a letter to the (joveiai- 
inont of India on the Ith October, 1913, and pressed for 
a substantial grant in aid of the University College of 
Science. The second paragraph of this letter, which 
is printed in full in Appendix IT, was as folloAvs : 

“ In our letter, dated the 30th 'December, 1912, 
the lirst plac(! was assigned to the scheme for the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
for the promotion of higher teaching in diifei'ent 
branches of Physical and Natural Science. The 
Syndicate pointed out that in furtherance of the 
object, Sir Taraknath Palit had made a gift of money 
and land to the extent of 16 lakhs of rupees and 
that the University had undertaken to supplement 
this unique gift by a contribution of two and a half 
lakhs from ifs limited Reserve Fund. The Syndicate 
entertained the hope that, under these circumstances. 
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the Government of India might suitaldy snpphMutmt 
and thereby necord recognition to this prituMdy gift, 
but they wens disap])oint(sd to find that money was 
not available for this purpose. Since then. Dr, 
Kashbehary Ghose has made a gift of 10 lakhs of 
rupees for the foundation of Professorships and 
Studentships in connection with the proposed 
University College of Science. The Syndicate 
venture to urge u])on the Government of Tndia chat a 
claim has now been fully established for a generous 
contribution from the State in furtherance of the 
University College of Science. They further desire 
me to point out that the foundation of a University 
College of Science for Post-Graduate Studies and 
Ilesearch is one of tlui foremost needs of the 
University. There is only one College, namely, the 
Presidency College, which is afliliatod in Physios 
and Chemistry up to the standard of Lho M.A. and 
M. Sc. Examinations , hut it must he nofe.d that' the 
Presidency Coll<-‘ge, inspii«‘ of its new Inhoratories, 
has A'ery limited accommodation for , P(»st-Gradnaie 
students and is not able to take in more tlnm 10 
students in Ghemistrv and 18 students in I’hvsics 
every year. Apart, therefore, from the obvious 
importance of inci’eased facilities for the scientitic 
training of qualitied students in thi^ country, it is 
plain that there does not exist in this UniA'ersity ade- 
quate provision for the training of the numerous 
lecturers and demonstrators required for the efficient 
management of the Colleges affiliated in scientific sub- 
jects. In oui’ letter of the 30th December, 1912, it was 
stated that the estimated cost of the project Cor the 
establishment of a University College of Science 
was 16 lakhs of rupees ; the Syndicate have carefully 
reconsidered the matter and have come to the conclu- 
sion that a smaller sum would not he sufficient to 
secure that efficiency for the institution, Avhich must, 
for obvious reasons, be ,its principal characteristic. 
The laboratory building, of which the plans arc reacly* 
will cost at least five lakhs of rupees : the hostel which 
is proposed to bo attached to it, will cost not less 
than two lakhs of rupees ; the equipment will, on 
the most moderate estimate, cost five- lakhs of rupees ; 
a Buitahle scientific library cannot he created for less 
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thfin two lakhs of rupees, if cootplete sets of important 
periodicals and puhlications of learned societies have 
to be broaa^ht toi'ether ; while at least one lakh will be 
required for additional land. It is not suggested 
that the whole of this money, if available, may 
be utilised in the oour.se of twelve months, but 
it is eminently desirable that an idea should be 
formed of the minimum requirements of the entire 
scheme which it may take two or possibly three years 
to complete.” 

On the 27th November, 1913, the Government of 
India replied that the Imperial funds ayailable for 
education that year had already been allotted. On 
the Ith December, 101.3, the University pointed out 
that the Syndicate, had no intention to ask f oi* a grant 
out of the funds availal)le during the then current 
linancial year ; but that their object was to place 
before tlio Government, as early as October, a state- 
men! of their pressing needs so as to enable the 
Government to take it* into consideration when 
framing its iKidgot estimates for the following 
year. On the 23rd December, 1913, the Government 
of India replied that, when funds were available, the 
request of the University for further grants for 
higher teaching would be considered in conjunction 
with other demands. 

Although linancial assistance from the Govern- 
ment of India was thus not forthcoming, the 
University authorities did not feel quite discouraged, 
inasmuch as hopes had been held out that their 
request “ for further grants for higher teaching 
would be considered.” The scheme for the founda- 
tion of a University College of Science could not 
be abandoned, as tlio acceptance of the generous 
gifts of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir Ilashbehary 
Ghose had imposed upon the U niversity an obligation 
to provide for laboratories, workshops and other 
equipments. The foundatiop-stone of the building, 
designed for the University College of Science, was, 
accordingly, laid on the March, 1914, and the 

University proceeded to meet the cost of erection 
from the Reserve Pund, formed out of the surplus of 
examination fees realised from candidates of all grades 
in different stations of life from every comer of the 
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Province. Unforeseen diflBculties, however, arose. The 
outbreak of the Great War led to a sudden and pheno- 
menal depreciation of the Government securities in 
which the Reserve Puud had heen invested. Accordini*;- 
ly, on the 1st Uecemher, 1014, the Syndicate applied 
to the Government for a temporary loan ag-aiust these 
securities, as their sale at the prices then current 
would entail lieavy loss upon the University. On 
the IGth March, 1915, the aj)plication was refuscid ; 
the result was that the si;curities were sold 
in the open market at a loss of nearly fo ly 
thousand ^rupees. We cannot overlook that, in 
their letter, for the lirst time, thci Government 
stated that they felt themselves unahle to consider 
this or any other request regarding- tliese matters, 
unless they received a clear statement of tlie 
general policy of the Universit 3 '^ in this respect and 
of the proposed College of Science in particular. 
It is unnecessary to set out hero the correspondence 
which thereu])on ensued between the University and 
the Government of India; the relov.ant documents 
have already heen printed and will he found in the 
Appendix to the Minutes of tlie Senate, dated the 
3rd January, 1920. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose to state that, the ultimate result of a pro- 
tracted correspondence was that, on tljie 9th August, 
1917, the Government of India sent the following 
intimation to the University : 

“ In reply I am to saj-^ that the Government of 
India propose to defer consideration of the question 
of granting financial assistance in this connection 
to the University, pending receipt of the recom- 
mendations of the proposed Calcutta University 
Commission.” 

Notwithstanding this regrettable attitude of the 
Government ofindia, the University steadily proceeded 
with the W'orkof the College of Science and Technology. 
The adoption of this course was fully justified by an 
event which followed. * On the 22nd December, * 
19l9j Sir Rashbehary Ghose offered to place at the 
disposal of the University three and a half per 
cent. Government jgecurities of the nominal value of 
Rs. 11,48,000, w'hich would prodtice an annual 
income of Rs.’ 4Oj0O5, to be applfe^ exclusively for 
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purposes of technological instruction and research, 
by the establishment of two new University Pro- 
fessorships of Applied Chemistry and Applied Physics 
and four research studentships. 

The amount spent on the University College of 
Science during the last ten years may now be set out 
in the form of a tabular statement under the principal 
^ heads of expenditure : 
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The above statement shows that the total 
expenditure on the University College of Science and 
Technology up to 30tli June, 1922, has lieen 
Rs. 18,62,155. This sum has been contributed as 
follows : 


] . Contribution from the annual 
Government of Indict Grant 
of lls. 65,000 

2. Contribution from Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit Pund ... 

?. Contribution from Sir ilash- 
behary Ghose Fund 
1-. Tuition fees from students 
5.* Contribution from the Fee 
Fund of the University 


Rs. 

1,20,000 

2,98,095 

3,78,166 

66,685 

9,99,209 


Total Rs. ...-18,62,155 

What we desire to emphasise is that, At'hile the 
University has contributed from its Fee Fund nearly 
ten lacs of rupees to supplement the tuition fees and the 
income of the Palit and Ghose funds, only one lac and 
twenty thousand rupees have been contributed by the 
Government of India in ten years from the public 
funds. There is no room for controversy as to the fact 
that the financial embarrassment of ^ the University 
is attributable very largely to the expenditure on 
the College of Science. The position Avould have 
been entirely different if the Government of India had, 
even in some measure, fulfilled its obligation to the 
cause of development of higher studies by rendering 
liberal financial assistance to the University in 
I’ecognition of the unparalleled gifts of Sir Taraknath 
Palit and Sir Rashbehary Ghose. To select the figures 
for recent years and to confine our attention to them 
alone, cannot but create a misleading impression 
as to the part played by the University and the 
Government respectively in the matter of the 
establishment of a University College of Science and 


* Out of this Bum Bs. 34,738-2-8 was contnbiitecl from thev|i?oe l^'uiul 
daring 1920-21 for purposea of the Laboratory (in addition to the sum 
cootributod for the salary of Universit 3 * teachers in the Department of 
Science). The allegation made to the contrary by one of the speakerB^ is 
untrue. 
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Technology for advanced instruction and research. 
It may be maintained without fear of contradiction 
that now > under the auspices of the University, higher 
instruction in scientific subjects is imparted and 
research work of recognised value is carried out on a 
more adequate scale than had been found practicable 
when the matter was exclusively in the hands of the 
liocal Government with all its resources. One learned 
Member of the Council, with an impressive air of 
erudition, did, indeed, quote a number of subjects, 
which, in his opinion, should liaA’^e been undertaken 
by the University, such as “ Mining, Agriculture, 
Industry, Commerce, lilntomology, Nautical Science, 
Forestry, ^Metallurgy, Science of Leather Industries 
or of Textile Industries.” VVe are unable to surmise 
whether this list is based on the enumeration of 
subjects which the University Commission considered 
it advantageous or desirable for an Indian University 
to undertakev, as funds should become available. 
(Vol*. Y, p. 286 .)* The member of the Legislative 
Council did not, however, indicate who should provide 
the necessary ‘funds, and was perhaps not aware 
that in two at least of these subjects- -Agriculture 
and Commerce — the University had staff ready for 


* Tlie speaker ^apparently did not appreciate the importance 
of creation and niaiutenance of University (diairs even in the 
studies of his choice, for he proceeded to rema'rk, “ what useful 
purpose will be served by the creation of these Chairs, one fails 
to understand ; creation of Chairs for higher studies dissociated 
from }»reliminary and secondary* courses is worse than placing 
a marble dome on a mud-built wall.” The speaker could not 
have been aware that experience has already shown that new 
departments of study are most effectively organised under the 
guidanec of ITniversity Professors ; this a)>plie8 as much to 
development of studies of University grade as to the training of 
teachers as a necessary preliminary to the introduction of the 
subjects in secondary and primary stages. That the importance 
of the improvement of secondary courses is fully realised by the 
University is clear from the action .already taken by the .Senate 
for reconstruction of the Matriculation Examination. The 
destruction of " a marble dome,” where it exists, may amuse the 
iconoclast ; but wbat should appeal most to “ people’s representa- 
tives ” is to maintain the marble dome and to provide money 
for the substitution of stone for “ mud ” walls as early as 
practicable. 
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work, and that in one of them — Commerce — work 
had already been commenced l)y the University, 
notwithstanding financial stringency. 

At this point it is our duty to draw attention 
to events which happened during the last year. 
On the 6th February, 1921, the llegistrar, under the 
instruction of the then Vice-Chancellor (approved by 
the Syxidicate on the lltli February, 1921), addressed 
the following letter to the Government of Bengal, 
asking for financial assistance towards the develop- 
ment of higher teaching in the University, specially 
technological and agricultural instruction ; 

‘ I am directed by the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate 
to request 3*^011 to )»Iaee before the llon’ble the Minister in 
charge of Kdncation this a}>plication for iinaneial assistance for 
the development of teaching work in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Calcutta University C'ornmission. 

Paragraph ol of Chapter JjI of the lUqmrfc of the Com- 
mission (Vol. V, pp. 282-83) is in these terms 

The jK)st-graduate scheme described in Chapter XV is 
carried on at a ct'st of more* than 5 lakhs of rnp<*es, of which 
Rs. 1,25,000 is derived from lecture fees. The tiovernment of 
India has contributed towards the eost, lirst, hy fonndiiiLi;' three 
chairs aiul two readerships at an annual cost of lls. 10,000 ; and 
sccondlv", by a g-rant of lls. 15,000 for the pos(*f^raduate classes 
in general. The balance, mure than half of the total, is taken 
from the general funds of the University, which are, in fact, 
derived almost whollj" from the j>rolils on c*;jLaminal ions. Fees 
at the Matriculation, Iritorniedialo^ and B. A. I^xaminaf ions 
have been increased in order to meet these charges. The 138 
full-time University Uecturers who provide the bulk of the 
instruction are paid salaries, var^nng* in amount, which average 
Rs. 226 per mensem or £180 per annum. The funds <lo not 
permit these salaries to be increased, nor is any’ superannuation 
scheme pjovided ; it is, consequently, dillicult to retain the 
services of some of the abler teachers. It would demand an 
additional expenditure of about IJ- lakhs to increase the average 
salary to Rs. 300, which is not excessive for tliis grade of work, 
seeing that we have suggested Rs. 200 as the average for those 
of the College Teachers who are not Heads of Dej)artments/^ 

The recommendation of the Cominission has received atidi- 
tional strength from recent events. It has been brought to the 
notice of the Vice-Chancellor that a})pointments iu the Dacca 
University have been offered to members of the Calcutta 
University staff on much higher salaries than the Calcutta 
University has found it hitherto ]>ossible to pay them. To take 
one illustration, a member of the Post-Graduate staff in Philo- 
sophy’, who is inyeceipt of a salary of Rs. 300, has been offered 
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an appointment in the Dacca University on a nrinimum salarj" 
of Rs. 500 with periodical inerements The Viee-Ghancellor 
and Syndicate are not able to appreciate tlie justification for 
placing public funds at the disposal of the Dacca University 
authorities, with the inevitable result that they^ are enabled to 
take awaj members of the Post-Graduate staff by offer of higher 
salaries. If public funds are available for development of higher 
teaching in Bengal, the Calcutta University is manifestly 
entitled io a fair share thereof. I am, accordingly, directed to 
request that a grant of one and a quarter lakhs bo made for 
salari _ session 19!il-*23, 

as recommended by the Commission. 

I am, further, directed to request that a capital grant of 
Rupees Ten Lakhs may be made for extension of Technological 
studies, as recommended by the Commission in Paragraph 75 of 
(chapter LI of their Rep(*rt. The Government of Bengal are, 
no doubt, aware of the organisation which exists in the IJniver- 
sity College of Seici.ee and Technology for teaching in Science, 
Pure and Ajqdied. The College of Science owes its existence in 
the main to the niunifieence of the late Sir Taraknath Palit and 
the Hoii’ble Sir Raslibebary Ghose. The gift made by the former 
(money and land)' is worth 15 lakhs of rupees ; the endowment 
created by the latter exceeds 20 l^^khs of rupees. The income of 
the two endowments has to be applied principally in the 
maintenance of eight (Chairs and sixteen Research Students. 
The Chairs arc now held by scholars of the highest academic 
distinction ; 


Palit Professor of Chemistry 

Palit Professor of Piiysics 
Ghose Professor of Apjilied 
M at hematics. 

Ghose Professor of Chemistry 

Ghose Professor of Physics 

Ghose Professor of Agricul- 
tural Botany. 

Ciho.se Professor of Applied 
Physics. 

Ghose Professor of Applied 
Chemistry. 


Sir P. C. Ray, Kl., Pli.D., 
D.Sc., C.I.E., P.C.S. 

Mr. C, V. Raman, M.A. 

Dr. S. K. Banerjee, D.Sc. 

Dr. P. (J. Mitter, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin). 

Dr. D. M. Bose, M.A., B.Se., 
Ph.D. (Berlin). 

Dr. S. P. Agharkar, M.A., Ph.D. 
(Berlin). 

Dr. P. N. Ghosh, M.A., Ph.D. 

Dr. II. K. Sen, M.A., D.Se 
(London) , 


» The balance of the income of thfese endowments, which is left 
after payment of the salaries of these Professors and of scholar- 
ships to the research students, is quite inadequate for equipment 
of the respective Laboratories. The University has*, consequently, 
found it necessary to devote a large portion of its current income 
from year to year to the construction of the Laboratory build* 
ings, and the equipment of the Jjaboratories. Some idea of the 
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sums which have btcn spent by (lie Uiuwrsity will l)e gained 
from the following statement ; 

Rs. 

Cost of erection of Palit Ijaboratory liiiilding 

at Tipper Circular lload ... 

Kquipnioiit for the Liabf)ratory (tMiysical, 

Chemical, and Biological) ... tb*^i,*582 

Total 7,2:^809 

Besides this, the University maintains two Chairs, one for 
Botany, and the other for Zoology. The former is held by 
Dr, B. Briihl, D.Sc., who is on the grade of Rs. 800-50-1,006, 
and the latter, by Mr. S. Maiilik, AT. A. (Cantab.), who is on tho 
grade of Ji.s. 000-50-800. To carry on the work in each Depart- 
ment, tlie TJniverr^ity has found it necessary to employ a number 
of Assistant Professors, Ijecturers, and Demonstrators, whost* 
aggregate salary amounts to Rs. per month. Notwitii- 

standing all these arrange men t.s, the University has found it. 
impossible to undertake instruction in Teelmology and Applied 
Science on anytliing approaching an adecpiate scale. This i.s a 
matter for deej) regret, specially in view of the fact that the 
last gift of the Ilon’blc Sir Rashbehavy Chose was made cn- 
pressly for development of technological teacfiing, and the Chair 
of Botany first created by him was expressly intended for 
improvement of agricultural instruction. Tlie authorities of the 
Science College have ha<l ready for some time ])ast a carefully 
prepared programme of work for the developnicnl of technolo- 
gical instruction, and its outline may bo ^set forth here for 
information of Governnicut : 

Its. 

(A) Applied Chemistry ... ... 4,05,000 

(B) Applied Physics ... 2,10,000 

(C) Applied Botany (including Agiicullure) 2,00,000 

(D) Library of the Science College .. 1,25,000 

ToiAt, 10,00,000 

III (Riemistry (A), the most essential need is an adeqLc 4 ,oc 
workshop : tins, it is estimated, will cost Its. 2,25,000, namely, 
Rs. 75,000 for building and Its. 1,50,000 for appliances. It is 
propos^ to undertake instruction in Chemistry of Leather and 
Chemistry of Dye.s. Besides £his, it is proposed to have arrain'^ ^ 
ments for practical instruction in the manufacture of some of 
the following ; 

Sulphuric Acid, Glass^ Paper and Pulp, Lime, Alortar and 
Cement, Sugar, Soap, CandlC' and Glycerine, Paints and Pig- 
ments, and Oils. Apart from these, factory appliances, like disinte- 
grators, centrifug;als, filter-presses, hydraulic presses, vacuum 
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pans, etc., would bo itidisponsablo, Tboso would recjuire a jLjraut 
of ^ lakhs of rupees to enable the (’olleivo authoritiesdo make a 
jy;’Ood be^iuuin^. Finally, at least Hs. 40,000 would be needed 
for even a small laboratory for technical analysis. This bring-s 
up the lignre for the Department of Chomistry to Rs. 4,05,000 

In the Deparlmoiit of Aj^plied Physics (B), it is intended to 
undertake work in Applied Electricity, in the testing and 
standardisation of instruments, in Applied Oj)tics (including 
Illumination Engineering), in Pyrometrv, and in Applied 
Thermo- Dynamics (including a study of the efHciency of 
different types of Heat Engines). An estimate of Rs. 2,10,000 
is manifestly a very modest demand for so important a work. 

In the Department of Botany (('), it is intended to undertake 
instruction in Agriculture, ''fhe most urgent nepd is an ex- 
perimental farm, which nee<l not be situated in tlie immediate 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. A site in some place easily a»*cessible 
by rail will meet the needs of our students. The acquisition of 
land and the eonstruetion and c((iiipmeut of a farm will cost at 
least a lakh of rupees. Another one lakh will enable the Univer- 
sity Professors to complete the arrangements which have 
already been begun in Palit House at .*35 Balligunj Circular 
Road.' 

The remaining item (D) is llic Library of the University 
College of Selene^,. For [>urposes of iustruction on the most 
modern linos in such subjects as Chemistry, Physics, and Botany, 
it is absolutely essential to acquire the chief journals and 
standard works of reference. A sum of Rupees One Likh and 
Twenty-five Thousand will enable the UniVfersity to procure not 
all, but many, of the most pressing requisites. 

[t is obvious tlvit a recurring grant would be needed for the 
purpose of carrying out efficiently'^ the work of technological and 
agricultural instruction from year to year. Tlie Vice-Chancellor 
and Syndicate do not, however, press for a recurring grant 
during the ensuing session, and they will be content to utilise 
iheeajdtal grant, which maybe placed at their disposal, with the 
assistance of their present staff. 

The Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate, accordingly, request 
that provision may be made for a capital grant of Rupees Ten 
Lakhs for the development of technological studies in connection 
with the University College of Science, in addition to the grant 
of Rupees One Lakh and 'IVeniy-tive Thousand for the salary 
of Post-Graduate Teacheis.' 

To this letter the Government oO Bengal replied 
on the 16th November, 1^21, in the following 
terms : * 

“ I am directed to refer to your letter No, 0-845, dated the 
5th February,. 1921, in which you ask for a grant of Re. 1,26,000 
for improvement of the Post-Graduate Department of the 
Calcutta University and a capita! grant of Rs. 10,00,000 for 
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extension of technological studies. Both these proposals are 
based on the recommendations of the Calcutta ITniversity 
Commission’s Report. 

The present financial condition of the Government of 
Bengal is well-known to the Calcutta University. The Uni- 
versity is, no doubt, aware tliat representations were made by 
this Government to the Government of India about the need 
of improving the finances of the Province. It was not possible 
to reply to your letter until the Government of India had 
considered these representations, and the relief since granted 
hy the Government of India is so inadequate 1 hat unless fresh 
sources of revenue are made available, very drastic retrench- 
ments will have to be undertaken in all Departments. The 
University will, therefore, realise that there is no immediate 
prospect of canying into effect the rccorninendation.s of the 
Sadler Commission. The Government of Bengal, however, 
propose shortly to address tlie Govenunent of India, protesting 
against the inadequacy of financial relief, as, among other con- 
sequences, inevitably leading to the postponement of University 
reforms on the lines of the Sadler Commission’s report. The 
Government of Bengal in the JMinistry of Education regret to 
say that, as, in their present financial position, roforini? on 
the lines of the Sadler Commission’s Rej^ort cannot possibly be 
contemplated, thev are unable to grant either of the requests 
contained in the letter under reply. Government furtlier desire 
to take this opportunity of suggesting that, in the j)reseiit critical 
financial position both of the University and of the Govern- 
ment, the University may find it desirabh* not to try to 
expand its activities till fresh sources of revenue are made 
available to it. 

•» 

I am to add that, although the Calcutta University lias 
made no representation to Government about the necessity of 
relief for its immediate needs, the attention of Government has 
been drawn to its critical and embarrassing financial position 
from the published proceedings and rejKU'ts. Under certain 
conditions and subject to certain cont ingencies tlie Government of 
Bengal are willing to help the Calcutta University to extricate 
itself from its more immediate financial embarrassments and any 
representation for assistance on a modest scale which the Calcutta 
University desires to place before the Government will be 
sympathetically considered. 

Finally^ I am to say that, although for the reason 
stated above, no formal reply could be earlier given to the 
letter under reply, the provisional views of Government , 
were verbally communicated to responsible authorities of the 
University.” 

This letter, though disappointing in the imme- 
diate result, need not be regarded as discouraging in 
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tone. It may be pointed out, however, that there 
was no ground for the apprehension that the Univer- 
sity might try to expand its activities before fresh 
sources of revenue had become available. The Uni- 
versity had asked for assistance only to carry out in 
a suitable manner the great work of advanced in- 
struction and research in Science and Technology, 
which it had been jjrivileged to initiate by reason 
of the munificence of Sir Taraknath Palit and Sir 
Kashbohary Ghose, long before the appointment of the 
University .Commission and the formulation of their 
scheme of University reconstruction. But it is gratify- 
ing to record that while the Government of India had 
failed to assist -the University in a befitting manner 
and the Government of Bengal could only express 
regret for its inability to promote the work of the 
University in these directions, yet another splendid 
donation was received by the University. The gift 
made by the late Kumar Guruprasad Singh of Khaira 
anmunted to five and a half lacs of rupees, and the 
University was able last year to devote three of the 
five chairs, maintained out of that endowment, to 
Physics, Chemistry, and Agriculture — each of these a 
subject within the scope of the activities of the 
College of Science and Technology. 

The substance of the matter is that while the 
University hag persistently striven, during the last ten 
years, often under extremely adverse circumstances, 
to maintain a College of Science and Technology, the 
Government of India and the Government of Bengal 
have not yet helped the institution in a manner 
worthy of its great founders. In such circum- 
stances, criticism, not accompanied by practical 
manifestation of good-will and sympathy, is not likely 
to facilitate the performance of a difficult task. 


Post-Gkaduatb Teaching in Arts 

Before we deal with the charges brought against 
the work of the Post-Graduate Department in Arts, 
it is necessary to state in a brief compass the 
origin and present position of that department ; but 
it is not essential for our present purpose to trace 
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the development of Post-Graduate Teaching in the 
University, under the Regulations framed in 1906, 
and before the introduction of the system now in 
operation. 

In 1916, the Government of India appointed 
a Committee to advise them on the best method 
of consolidation of Post-Graduate studies. The 
Committee consisted of Mr. JTornell, Ur. Hayden, 
Mr. A.nderson, Ur. Seal, Ur. Howells, Ur. P. C. Ray, 
Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Wordswwth, and Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee as Chairman. On the 12th Uecember, 
1916, the Committee presented a unanimous 
report, which outlined a comprehensive scheme of 
reconstruction. The Government of India expressed 
their approval of the Report with the concurrence 
of liord Carmichael, who was, at the time. Rector 
of the University. The Government of India then 
forwarded the Report to the Senate for consideration, 
with the intimation that*, if the scheme friimed 
by the Committee should find favour with the 
Senate, the Government would be prepared to accord 
their sanction to it. After a prolonged debate, the 
Senate adopted the principle formulated in the Report 
and framed Regulations with a view to carry it into 
immediate execution. Lord Ronaldsjiay, wdio had, 
meanwhile, succeeded Lord Carmichael as Rector, after 
independent examination of the scheme became, as he 
himself stated in his Convocation Address in 1920, 
its “ convinced supporter ” and “ gave to it all the 
support which was within his power.” On the 26th 
June, 1917, the Government of India accorded their 
sanction to the Regulations for Post-Graduate 
Teaching in various branches of Arts and Science. 
Since then, the Regulations have been amplified with 
the sanction of the Government concerned, and new 
subjects have been taken up for study and research, 
such as Indian Vemacul§irs, Anthropology, Ancient 
Indian History, and Commerce. The scheme now* 
in operation is thus the result of deliberate thought 
and anxious discussion on the part of all the 
authorities concerned.* The financial aspect of the 


* It is important to recall in this connection that such of 
the University Chairs as are maintained out of University fon^ 
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matter was manifestly kept well in mind by the 
framers of the Kegulations when they inserted the 
following provision in section 45 of Chapter XI of 
the Regulations : 

“ Rrora the date of commencement of the Regu- 
lations contained in this chapter, a fund shall be 
constituted for the promotion of Post-Graduate 
studies, to be called “ The Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund.” To such fund there shall be annually 
credited 

(a) grants from Government and benefactions 

made specifically for this purpose by 
donors ; 

(b) fees paid by students in the Post-Graduate 

classes ; 

(<?) one-third of the fees realised from candidates 

* foi’ the Matriculation, I. A., I. Sc., B.A., and 

B.Sc. Examinations ; and 

(d) si-ich ©ther sums as the Senate may, from 
time to time, direct.” 

At the time when the Regulations were framed, 
the fees payable by candidates for the Matriculation, 
I.A,, I.Sc., and B.A. examinations were raised 
from Rs. 12,' Rs. 25, Rs. 25, Rs. 35 to Rs. 15, 
Rs. 30, Rs. 30, Rs. 40, respectively, trith the proviso 
that one- third of the fees realised, including the fees 
for the B.Sc. examination (which remained unaltered-), 
must be credited to the Post-Graduate Teaching 
Fund. It was fully anticipated that this contribu- 
tion by itself would not be sufficient to enable the 
University to discharge the obligation imposed upon 


and not out of endowments have all been established, as required 
by Sec. 1 of Chap. IX of the Regulations, with the previous 
consent of the Government of India. The Carmichael Profes- 
sorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture was established 
in this manner in 11)12, the Professorship of Comparative Pfailo- 
logy in ll'lll, the two Professorshi];>s in English Language and 
Literature in 1913, the Professorship of Botany in 1917, the 
Professorship of Zoology in 1917, and the Professorship of 
International Law, Public and Private, in 1919. 
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it, and that reliance wonld have to he placed upon 
grants from the Government, upon private benefac- 
tions, and upon such other sums as the Senate might 
from time to time find it practicable to vote from its 
general income. Economy and efficiency cannot he 
measured by a mathematical standard ; hut, subject 
to the obvious reservation that an educational institu- 
tion maintained for the Advancement <if learning 
cannot be run on commercial lines, the sysfem has 
been carried out with such economy as is consistent 
with efficiency. Wo are aware that the suggestion 
has been'- repeated from time to time that the salaries 
paid to Post-Graduate teachers were unusually liberal 
and that they were overpaid and underworked. This 
criticism is sufficiently answered by the significant 
fact that lecturers in the Post-Gi’adimte Department 
have been eagerly sought after by pvoinohu's of new 
Universities and Heads of Governmon-t I)ej)artjnents 
who have offered them more liberal salaries and more 
attractive terms than this Univi'rsity lias over been in 
a position to hold out.* A new' line 'of ciaticism has 
however recently found some favour, namely, that the 
University need not undertake ijistruciion in subjects 
w’hich do not attract a large number of students. This 
objection, if allow'ed to prevail, wonld sweep away most 
of the subjects w'hich are poculiHi*5?^ well-suited for 


* In this category may bo inulmlcd, amongst others, Dr. 
Brajondranath Seal (Mysore), Dr. Oanesli Pra-sad (Benares), 
Dr. Bameschandra Majunidar (Dacca), Mr. Krishna Binod 
Saha (Dacca), Mr. Haridas Bhattaeharyva (Dacca), Mr. 
Nalinimohan Bose (Dacca), Mr. Satyendranath ]h>se (Dacca), 
Mr. Sahidullah (Dacca), Dr. J naneudrachandra Ghose (Dacca), 
Mr. Surendranath Majumdar (Patna), Dr. Kadhakamal 
Mookerjee (Lucknow), Mr. Bhujangahhnshan Mookerjee 
(Lucknow), Mr. Praphullachandra Bose (Indore), Mr. K. G. 
Naik (Baroda), Mr. A. K. C'handa (1. E. S.), Mr. B. N. 
Seal (I. E. S.), Mr. Durgagati Chattoraj (P. £. S.), Mr. . 
Abinasohandra Saha (P. E. S.), Mr. Anantaprasad Baneriee 
(P. E. S.), Mr. Dhireschandra Acharyya (P. E, S.), Mr. 
Panchanandas Mookerjee (P. E. S.), Mr. liamaprasad Chanda 
(Arobseological Dept.), Mr. S. N. Bal (Botanical Dept.) 
Mr. Srinivasa Bao (Zoological Dept.), Dr. Sudhansukumar 
Banerjee (Meteorological Dept.), Mr. CbininayaDandan 
(Meteorological Dept.), Dr, Basiklal Datta (Industries Dept,). 
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study and research in an Indian University, and 
are thus calculated to justify its existence as an 
oriental seat of learnin*^. It will further be found 
that not a few lecturers have to work in more 
than one department, and some of them moreover are 
in charge of large under-graduate classes in subjects, not 
taken up in most of the affiliated Colleges in the city.* 
On the other hand, the fact cannot be ignored that 
the University Commission recommended (Report, 
Vol. 5, p. 282) that, apart from all questions (pre- 
construction of the TJ )dversity, a grant of Rs, 1,26,000 
a year should be made by the Government with a 
view to increase the salaries of the memliers of the 
Post-Graduate staff which, on an average, amounted 
to Rs. 225 a month and should- not, according to the 
Commission b(i, on an average, less than Rs. 300 
a month. Indeed, one of the members of the 
Council conceded that the U uiversity professors were 


* As an illustration we may mention that criticism has 
on this ground been directed against the Department of Pali 
amongst others. It has been urged that to maintain a staff 
of 8 teachers for 8 Post-gratluate students is indefensible 
waste of money. This overlooks, however, the undeniable fact 
that the number of teachers requisite for specialisation and for 
advanced instruction and research, depends very largely upon 
the extent and scope of the subject concerned. Moreover, these 
Post-graduate teachers in Pali have to take pari, along with two 
junior lecturers, in the work of 7 junior classes in Pali, for 
Matriculation, First Year, Second Year, Third Year Pass, Third 
Year Honours, Fourth Year Pass, and Fourth Year Honours 
students. The students in these classes number ‘200 on an 
average. The members of the staff in Pali have also to deal 
with Pali as one of the basic languages in the Department of 
Indian Vernaculars and with the History and Philosophy of 
Buddhism in the Department of Ancient Indian History. The 
Departments are, indeed, so correlated and interdependent that 
the abolition of one may involve the abolition of the others. 

. Ob^vations of a similar character apply to other departments, 
such as Arabic and Persian, and Anthropology. Though the 
number of Post- Graduate students in Arabic and Persian is 
small, there are under-graduate elasses, which contain on 
an average 170 students. In Anthropology the number of 
Post-Graduate students is steadily increasing ; there are, 
besides, under-graduate classes which contain about 140 
student. 
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ill'paid and their tenure of office transitory, though 
he did not proceed to advocate liberal assistance 
from the State to remedy this state of things. 
It will also be recalled that, in anticipation of 
probable financial stringency as the result of the 
Great War, the Senate sought the sanction of the 
Government to' a proposal for increase in the exami- 
nation fees. The Government declined to accord the 
necessary sanction, except to a limited extent. Mean- 
while, the expenditure in the general department of 
the University has appreciably increased as the result 
of post-w’ar conditions. At the same time, the steady 
rise in the income of the University has been arrested 
by the successive creation of the Patna University, the 
Rangoon University, the Dacca University, and the 
Dacca Intermediate Board. The embarrassment of 
the situation has, moreover, been accentuated by an 
unforeseen reduction in the number of candidates at 
various examinations, which has been attributed to 
political excitement spreading throughout* the 
country. The present situation is thus attributable, 
not to extravagance in providing for improved and 
increased facilities for advanced instruction of our 
students, hut to accidental circumstances which 
were beyond control and could not have been 
anticipated. 

Another charge which h.as been •brought against 
the University is that of duplicating the work of 
instruction available in other academic centres. An 
imputation more unfounded than this cannot well be 
imagined. The truth is that this University has been 
the first in the field in the matter of Post-Graduate 
teaching and research, and while the grants it has 
received from the State have not been increased for 
many years past, notwithstanding the steady and 
rapid expansion of its activities, other institutions 
have been created within its jurisdiction and are 
being maintained by liberal grants from the 
State, thus duplicating the work which h^d 
already been undertaken and performed by this 
University. 

We cannot, in this connection, overlook the criti- 
cism that the University has undertaken instruction 
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in subjects which are practically useless at the 
present moment. It is a novel theory that a Univer- 
sity should concern itself solely, or even chiefly, 
with subjects, “ wl\ich add to the material resources 
of the country ” ; that such a view can be seriously 
suggested by men who claim to have received a 
liberal education, makes it essential that we should 
not losesightof the value and importance of cultural 
education. As has been observed by a writer of 
eminence, though Science may open up prospects 
and careers, it does not increase the nation’s spiritual 
stature, and nationality must look to its schools, to 
its arts (in the largest sense of the word), to its 
language or languages, to its litei’ature which con- 
veys the finest thought and deepest feeling of its 
past. The ideal here set forth has nothing narrow 
and exclusive about it. We cannot but feel that 
the speaker, who .selected the departments of History 
and Xibetan for disapproval, was not happy in his 
choice. There is no subject w'hich demands more 
careful and comprehensive study than History, 
ancient and modbrn, western and eastern, by Indian 
students, not only for success in academic career but 
also as a preparation for public life. As regards 
Tibetan, the speaker could not have been aware that 
ours is the only Indian University, which makes 
provision for its study, and that an exploration of 
the materials already collected is calculated to throw 
lig ht upon the darkest corners of Indian History 
during the early centurie.s of the Christian era. 
Criticism of this type does not gain strength, even 
when coupled with an assertion emanating from the 
“ representatives of the people,” that the Post- 
Graduate Department is out of all proportion to 
the demand for higher studies at the present 
moment.” The plans for University development, 
whether judged by work already accomplished or 
activities yet to l)e undertaken, have been neither 
casual nor accidental, but are based on a definite 
conception of the true function of the University in 
the life of the Nation. We require more education 
and better education, and we have no doubt the 
demand for the highest type of education will 
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increase as the requisite facilities become niort^ and. 
more available.* 


* It is interesting to c<>nri])ar(‘ the seo)’o <»t‘ acMivities of some 
of the inotlern Universities in Un«»:lan<l ividi the spliere of \v*)rk 
undertaken by this University. 

Aeeordin<^ to tlm Universities Year book, the 

University of Bri.stol, inoorjtoraled in 19UH, has teadiin;' j>rovi- 
sion in the f*»llo\vin<»‘ subjects : 

(l) Agriculluie. (2) Anatomy. (2) Arabic, Annaie, etc. 
(4) Art. (ij) Bio-Cbeniislry. (0) Botany. (7) Cbenihstry, 
Agricultural, Applied, llyo-icnic, and Pb^'sieal. (8} (’l,assic.s. 
(li) Uentislry. (iO) Economics. (11) Edueation. (12) Enj'i- 
neerinfj. (l«l) l^n«;Hsh. (14) French, (lo) (bof^raphy. (10) 
Geolojry. (17) Gernian. (lb) Hebrew. (19) llistoiy. (20) 
Italian. (21) Law. ( 2) Uoeal Government. (20) Matlic- 
matic-s, Applied and Pure. (24) Medicine, Military 

subjects. (26) Mining. (27) Paheoiilology. (2S) PhiIo.sophy. 
(29) Ph 3 'sies. (00) Pli 3 'siology. (01) I’ublic Health. (02) 
Technology. (00) Theolo<rical subjects. (01) -Zoologw. , 

The Univorsit v of Birmingbam, incorporatt'd in 1 900, ))rovides 
facilities f('r .studv in the tollowing subjects : 

(1) Acconntitig. (2) ..Kirrienlture. (0) •llum.'in Analoni}' 
and Anthropolojj^-. (4) B<»tan\’. (.j^ Brewing'. (0) (Mirmistry. 

(7) Glassies. (8) (.’ominoice. (9) Dtmtistrv, (10) Economics, 
fll) Education. (12) Engineering- (10) Knglisli. (14) 
h>ench. (10) Geology and IMiueralogv. (U;) German. 
(17) History. (IS) Jialiin. (19) Law. (2t)) Mallieniatics. 
(21) jMediciiio. (22) Metallurgy. (20) ^Minting. (>{) Mining, 
Petroleum Tech, (i) Mining, Goal ami Sin\e 3 i)ig. (<■) Mining, 
Metal. (</) Mine Rescue M'ork. (24) Music. (2 7) Philosophy. 
(26) Physics. (27) Phjsiolog^'. ( 28 ) llu.ssian. (29) Spanish. 
(80) Zoolog}'. 

The University of Leeds, incorporated in 1904, teaches 
(1) Agriculture. (2) Anatomy. (0) Bio-C'hemisir}'. 

(4) Botan}'. (A) Glietnistrj'. (6) Gla.«sic.s. (7) Uenti.strY. 

(8) Economics. (9) Education. (10) Eugiiioeving. (11) Eng- 
lish Lau. and Lit. (1.) French. (10) Gcogiajihy. (14) Geo- 
logy. (15) German Lan. and Lit. (16) JJcbrew. (17) 
Histology. (18) History. (10) Law. (2t)) Mathematics. 
(21) Medicine. (22) Metallurgy. (20) Mining. (24) 
Philosophy. (25) Physics. (26) Physiology, (27) Rus- 
sian Lan. and Lit. (2S)* Russian History and Musie^ 
(29) SSpanish Lan. and Lit. (30) Technology. (01) Veterinary 
Hygiene. (02) Zoology. (33) Forestry. 

Under Technology we find 

(1) Coal, Gas, and Fuel imlustries. (2) Colour Chemistry' 
and Dyeing. (8) Leather Industries. (1) Textile Industries. 
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Here wo may convcmiently set out the grants 
annvially received hy this University from the 
Government.* 

(1) Minto Professorship (Economics) — Rs. 10,000 

since 1909-10, raised to Rs. 13,000 since 
1913-14. 

( 2 ) Hard i i ige Prof essorsh i p (Mathematics) — Rs. 

12,000 since 1912-13. 

(3) George V Professorship (Philosophy) — 

lis, 12,000 since 1912-13. 

(4) Laljoratory (Science) — Rs. 12,000 since 

1912-13. 

(5) Readers — Rs. 4,000 since 1912-13. 

(G) University Post-Graduate Lecturers — 

Rs. 15,000 since 1912-13. 

(7) Law College — Rs. 20,000 since 1909-10. 

(8) l.a\v College— Rs. 10,000 since 1912-13. 

The University of Manchester, founded in 1880, provides 
instruction in IIk? following subjfeets ; 

(1) Accounting. (-2) Agriculture. (3) Anatomy. (4) Arabic. 
(5) Arcbu'ology. 1((>) Aichitectiire. (7) Banking. (8) Botany. 

(9) Chemistry. (10) Chinese. (11) Classics. (12) Commerce. 
(13) Crystnilography, (14) Dentistry. (15) Economics. 

(10) Educiition. (17) Egyptolog^^ (IB) Engineering. (19) 

Electro-Technics. (*^0) English Language and Literature. 
(31) French Language and Literature. (-^iJ) Geograph}^ 
(23) (xeclogy. C- 4) German and German Philology. (25) 
Hebrew. (20) Histology, (27) History. (2S) Italian Studies. 
(29) Law, (30) Alathematics. (31) Medicine. (32) Metallurgy 
and Metallograpliy, (33) Mining. (34) Music.. (35) Palw- 
ograpliy. (30) Philology. (37) Philosophy. (38) Physics. 
(39) Physiology. (40) Political Philosophy. (41) Psycholog 3 ^ 
(42) Public Health, (43) Railways. (44) Russian. (45) 

Semitic Languages and Literature. (46) Spanish. (47) 

Technology. (48) Theology. (49) Veterinary Science. 
(50) Zoology. 

* Besides the grants enumerated, there is a sum of 
Rs, 13,128 placed by the Local Government in the 
hands of the University for part paj^ment of rent of 
houses occupied by students qf affiliated colleges. This 
cfe.n in no sense be treated as a grant to the University. 
Under the Regulations, the duty is cast upon the Colleges 
to provide for suitable residences for such of their 
students as do not reside with legal or approved guardians. This 
grant was instituted with a view to diminish the burden which 
might otherwise have been thrown by the Colleges upon their 
students. 
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(9) Inspection, General Adiniiiistration — 11s. 

25,000 since 1905-0.^ 

(10) Travelling expenses of Fellows — 11s. 6,000 
since 1905-6. 

If these sums were considered essential for the 
needs of the University so many years ago, it is 
undeniable that grants on a much more liberal 
scale from the public funds would, prhim facie, be 
necessary now to meet its steadily growing demands. 
What requires revision is not the ideal of those, who 
have developed and carried on the Avork of Post- 
Graduate ' teaching in the UniA’^ersity, often amidst 
unpropitious circumstances, but the stand -point of 
those who are entrusted Avith the duty i>f promoting 
higher education by the assignm(nit of grants from 
public revenues. 

While on this subject, avc may draw attention to 
the remarkable fact that although the grant for Post- 
Graduate teaching has remained unaltered during 
the last ten years, the intrt)duction of the present 
system has actually resulted in x>ecuiuary benefit 
to the Government of llengal. The .system, 
as is well knoAAm, is >ased upon tin; principle of 
co-operation betAA’eeii the Colleges and tJie Uni- 
versity. Many of the Professors in tlic Pre.sidcncy 
College have accordingly been fippointed Uni- 
versity Uecturers. The University offers them an 
honorarium of 11s. 1,200 a year each. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal receives the amount from tht; Uni- 
versity and does not pay it to the Professors 
concerned. On the other hand, the authorities of 
the Presidency College have to pay over to the 
University the tuition fee recoverable from such 
Post-Graduate students as attach tjiemselves to 
that College. The difference between the sum 
appropriated by the Government of Bengal and 
the sum paid by the Presidency College to the 
University shows a siibstantial balance in favour of 


* The cost of inspection of Colleges exceeds Rs. 18,000 a 
year, leaving less than Bs. 7,000 a year available for the general 
administration of the UniArersity. 
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the Government, ns will appear from the following 
statement ; 

15)17-18 Ks. .3,40 Ji 

19LS-1!) „ 14,255 

iyH)-20 „ 15,976 

Total lls. 33,695 

It thus appears that the University has not 
only failed to induce the Government to increase 
its eontrihution towards Post-Graduate teacliin^, hut 
has .acUially enriched tiur Government through its 
Post-Graduate department. It is also worthy of 
note that while control is claimed over the University 
as if it were a department of the Government, the 
University is treated as an outside body when 
revenue has to be levied. Thus, asum t)f lls. 5,362-11 
has ^been recovered from the University during (he 
period between 1st July, 15120, and 30th June, 1922, 
as customs duty otx laboi'atory instruments bi'ought 
out for the University College of Science, whereas no 
such duty is exacted from what are known as 
“ Government Collegt^s.” The instances of civic 
thoughtfulness mentioned above may, perhaps, 
indicate the nature? of the treatment hitherto accorded 
to the University by the Government. 

We feel bound to make some other observations 
before we leave this topic. As prescribed by the 
Regulations an elaborate procedure has to be 
followed whenever an appointment is made in the 
Post-Graduate department. The matter has to be 
placed successively before the Board of Higher 
Studies concerned, the Executive Committee, the 
Council, thig Syndicate, and the Senate. Eal^h 
nomination is liable to be challenged at every stage 
of this proce.ss, and the appointment, when made 
by the Senate, is required to be notified to the 
government for the possible exercise of a power of 
veto on grounds other than academic. Criticisms 
of a general character to the effect that appointments 
thus made have been often injudicious should not 
carry weight with men of judgment and 
experience. Indeed, a careful study of the list of 
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Post Graduate teachers would make it manifest that 
appointments have, heen made with care and caution. 
During tlio last two or tliree yeers, there have heen 
many instances Avhen' vacancies on the slalT, due to 
death, resignation, or like causes, have not either been 
filled up at all in view of financial stringency, 
or have been filled up by the .ippointment of younger 
men on smaller salaries,* Hut it must he kejit in 
view that every vacancy in the staff cannot he left 
open, even if a modest standard of (ifficiency is to 
he maintained, specially where tin; interests of 
students, .who are <al really undergoing training in a 
subject, must he safeguarded. It should not also be 
overlooked tliat the conditions of service in an 
educational organisation of this charaider, which 
includes many a scholar of high academic attain- 
ments, cannot ho modified all on a sudden. TJiis 
remark is of speicial force when we hear in mind 
that many members of^ the stall hold appoint- 
ments for a .sjiecified term ; hut for such 
modei’ato security of tcuure, if- would have heen 
impracticable to retain the services of competent 
men on the University stall'. On the other hand, if 
it he maintained that Post-Graduate teaching should 
not have heen undertaken liy the University unless 
and until permanent guarantees of <idequatc grants 
could he obtained from the Government, ('xperience 
renders the conclusion highly ])rol)able that there 
would never have been established a Teaching 

* In tliiis eategorj’ arc included the vacancies, amongst 
others, in eonneclion wilh Prof:. Kobevt Knox, Mr. A. K. 
Chanda, Mr. Jyotisehandra Ghosh and Miss llegina Guha of 
the Department of English ; Mr. Surendranath Majumdar, Mr. 
Radhagobinda Basak and Afr. Niranjanprasad Chakrabarti of 
the Departments of Sanskrit and Pah ; Gesho Lobzan Targay 
and Xiama Dawasamdiip Kazi of; the Department of Tibetan ; 
Mr. Mohitkumar Ghosh, Mr. Durgagati Chattoraj, Mr. 
Krishnabinod Saha, Mr. Pi-aphullachandra Bose and Dr. iladhar 
kamal Mookerjee of the Department of Economics ; Dr. 
Bamcschandra Majumdar, Mr. ilaraapi-asad Chanda and Mr. J. 
Masada of the Department of History ; Mr. P. K. Chakrabarti, 
Mr. B. N. Seal, Mr. H. D. Bhattaeharyya and Dr. R. D. Khan 
of the De|)artment of Philosophy ; and Mr. Sahidullah of the 
Department of Tudlan Vemacnlars. 



University in Calcutta. Further, the fact remains 
that the Government of India, thougli reluctant to 
j'ive increased financial assistance to this University 
for tlie development of higher teaching, have found it 
within their meetns to provide large sums of money for 
the establishment of a University at Dacca, and, in spite 
of their own increasing financial embarrassments, a 
University at Delhi. The fundamental importance 
of the idea of a Teaching University, which has been 
first put forward and carried out in Calcutta, is now 
appreciated all through India, and Governments, 
imperial and local, have shevi'n their readiness to pro- 
mote the development of Teaching Universities — with 
the exception of Bengal, so far as Calcutta alone is 
concerned. Notwithstanding repeated Jissurances by 
the Government of India that the applications of 
this University for fluancial assistance towards the 
development of higher studies would be considered, 
the question, as we have seen, has been put olf from 
time to time on a variety of grounds, till ultimately 
that Government severed all connection with this 
University. We cannot pass over in silence the fact 
that the Government of India incurred heavy expendi- 
ture by the a-ppointment of a Commission in the 
expectation tliat a scheme of reconstruction might 
bo framed for. the University of Calcutta. Uord 
Chelmsford, in his Ctm vocation Address, delivered on 
the Kith Decemb<*r, I91S, held out hopes that if 
the “ Coramissioji Avere unanimous in their main 
recommendations, he would lose no time in giving 
effect to them.” To be brief, these hopes have not 
been fulfilled. Meanwhile, the Government of Bengal 
have pleaded their inability to render financial 
assistance on account of their own financial embarrass- 
ment. 

It will be interesting to note here that the Govern- 
ment of India, while appointing the Post-Graduate 
^mmifctee in 1916, stated, ,/<?/* the information of the 
Committee, that it should frame its recommenda- 
tions merely with a view to the best expenditure 
of existing funds and should understand that further 
grants for post-graduate education could not be 
expected in the near future. This plainly could 
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not be taken to have abrof^atJKl the position 
indicated in the letters from the Government of 
India, dated the 14th Jcinuary, 1913, and the 23rd 
December, 1913, in reply to the applications of 
the University for financial assistance in recognition 
of the great endowments created by Sir Tarak- 
nath Palit and Sir llashhehavy Ghose. We must 
further remember that ev<;n after the report of the 
Post-Gradnate Committee bad betm accepted by the 
Government of India, they stated explicitly, in their 
letter of the 9th August, 1917, that tlui question of 
granting financial assistance to the University for 
the purposes of higher teaching was — not finally 
decided against the, IJniv^crsity — but only deferred 
“pending receipt of the recommendations of the 
proposed University Cfnn mission.” 

We may close this section of oni- report with a 
comparison of tin? exp<‘.nditnr(i ois .Post-Gradnale 
Teaching in vVrts and ^ei<‘ne<^ vospotdivcly.” The 
following tabhis set out llie nninlxn' of students 
on each side in tbe I'ifth ainl Si\4b Year (,’lasses 
during the years 1920-21 a.n<! 1921-22: 
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Tt 'will bo ol)S(‘rve(l that whevoas in 1920-21, there 
were stuiknits in the dopartinejit of Arts, there 

wore only 21 1 studojits in the dcj)artrnont of Science ; 
in 192L-22 tlu! r<speciiv(; fii^nre.s were 1,071 and 195. 
Attain, while the department of Arts included jvs 
many as fifteen distinct subjects, many of them 
consisting of sorveral sections and snb-section.s, there 
were only oi”'ht subjects in t he departuvnit of Sci(!uce. 
It is further worthy of note that three of the subjects 
in the department of Arts, namely, Kxperimental 
Psycholoj^y, Antliropolo^y, and Piire Mathematics, 
lie on the border land of Arts and Science, if, indeed, 
they are not really included in the domain of Science. 
Apart from this, the fact cannot be ipfnetred that the 
dei)artnu'nt of Arts in an Indian University must he 
of an even moi*e comjnehensive characlor than in a 
western University, inasmuch as many of the 
subjects must be studied and investigated with 
reference to eastern as well ^as western ct)nditions. 
!Pbr instance, subjects like History, Philosophy, and 
Economics have to be approached by the Indian 
student from a standpoint not quite identical with 
what appeals to a western stu<lent. Even if this 
factor be not taken into account, it will be found that 
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in many western Universities, not specially devoted 
to Science, the scope of activity's in the deparliuent 
of Letters is more coinpi'ehcnsivt^ and involves the 
expenditure of a larger sum of money than the 
Science side. 

Uinally, the implications of the suggestion 
that the expenditure f>n tlie science side from the 
University Funds sliould increased, are p(!rhaps 
not always fully realised. 'I’hus, if it were proposed 
to increase tin? numb(‘r of students now annually 
admitted into tin; fTuiversitv College of Science, a 
substantial amount of capital expenditure would he 
inevitable, as additional buildings and laboratory 
appliances would at oiua; Ix' ncederl. 'J’Ijo University 
cannot he cxpc(;ted to eontrilnite coulimiously, from its 
precarious fee-inconu;, large, sntns thus recpiired 
for capital expenditure. 1( is also well-known 
that in a scientilie subject whicli is always ac- 
companied by lahoratory'work, <'hc]i stiuh'ut costs an 
ap}>recial)lc sum in the way of reeui'riwg ^expenditure. 
It has been calculated, for in.slanee, tliat in the (h.'part- 
ment of Clu'mistry, tin; monthly ('xpenditure on each 
student is ii(;!irly three times (he tui(ion-lee paid 
by him. Far different is (he position in tin; department 
of Arts, where it is immaterial whether, for instance, 
forty or sixty students attend a class in Philosophy. 
It is d<'siral)le i.o add Jiere (hat, apart from 
all these considerations, theia; exists a fundainimtal 
difficulty in the way of a substantial increase in the 
number of Post-draduah; students in (,he d<‘partmont 
of Science. Experience has shown that, the 
accommodation available for 13. Sc. students in our 
affiliated Colleges is strictly limited, and the; training 
which is received by many of thorn is not sufficiently 
thorough so as to enaljle them to profit by a course of 
post-graduate study. This points to the conclusion 
that the affiliated Oolltjges themselves require to be 
strengthened, so that tliere may he a larger suppljp 
of better qualified graduates for admission into the 
University classes. This clearly raivses a problem 
which the University cannot he expected to solve 
by means of its unaided efforts. When the true facts 
are correctly appreciated, it will, we think, be found 
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that there is no ground for the imputation that the 
University has unduly favoured the department of 
Arts to the detriment of the department of Science. 
It should also he home in mind that while the 
department of Science has attracted notable 
endowments, there is nothing substantial which can 
be deemed Avorthy of mention in the department of 
Arts. Moreover, the grant from the public funds 
is equally inadequate _in the case of both the 
departments. Consequently, the Arts side must 
rely for its maintenance, in a much larger measure 
than the Science side, on the general fund of 
the Univeisity — unless, indeed, it is intended that 
the department of Arts should be starved out 
of existence. 

Before wo pass on to the next point, we may set 
out, in the form of a tabular statement, the amount 
spent during the last ten years in the Department of 
Arts under the principal he^ds of expenditure : 
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This sum was met from : tts. 

(1) Gov'^ernmoiit jsjraut for three Professorships 3,37,081 
(3) (lovernnicnt {?iant for University Lecturers 1,50,000 
(3) Tuition fees from students ... ... 7,97,522 

(-1) University funds ... ... 15,40,721 


Total Rs. 28,25,824 

The figures iu this table, when contrasted with 
tho.su contfiinud in f he table set out above regarding 
the University College of Science, bi’ing into relief 
two vital points. In the first place, the contribution 
from the University I^'unds for Posi.- Graduate teaching 
in A.rts has not been unduly excessive in comparison 
with the contribution to the College of Science. In 
th(! second plac<i, while in the case of the Ue^jartment 
i)f Ai'fs, the Universitv has not contributed even 
double the amount of tuition-fees, in the case of the 
I)epartm('nl/ of Science, fhe XTniv.wsity has contribu- 
ted about lifteen times llie amount of tuition-fees. 

• 1VITSUS15 OF EvIDKNCK 

We have up to this stage dealt with the more 
important criticisms contained in the speeches made 
by <he Members of the Council. It is neither neces- 
sary nor practicable to take notice of every allegation 
made against the University, specially wlien, as we 
shall j)resently see, some of fhe Meinhers themselves 
admitted that they had no personal knowledge of 
University affairs. Jiut we must draw attention to 
the attempt at what may not he unfairly described 
as an improper of evidence. One of the speakers 
invoked the authority of two members of the Calcutta 
University Commission in support of his condemna- 
tion of the J*ost-Graduato system. lie did not, liow- 
fever, inform the Council that th(i two members 
W'ho.sc opinion he cited were in the minority and that 
a contrary view liad been adopted by the five mem- 
,4jcrs who formed tile majority of the Commission.* 

* The maiority I’efer to “ the remarkable e:c:pausioa of Post- 
graduate teaching under the direct auspices of the Universify,” 
and summarise their views in the following passage : 

“ It has been aclneved as a result of the new principle laid 
down in 1904, and by the help of large grants from the State, 
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The speaker did not also place before the Council 
wliat the majority thought of the note appended to 
the report by the two members in minority. The 
following extract from the majority report (Vol. V, 
p. 361) will make it obvious why the speaker did not 
mention these facts to his colleagues in Council : 

“ We desire to saj'' tliat. the aj>peiided notes were submitted 
in their final form on flte day fixed for flic final revision of the 
last fwoehajiters and for flie sii^naturo of tlie roi>or(. The 
principles concerned liavc lieeii fnllv eonsidvred <ftirinf>- our 
sittings, and we thiidi tliat it will be found (bat every crucial 
point raised in the notes is deidl with in some part of (he 
report. While \V(‘ do not projuise to di'^enss (lie details of 
our colleagues’ documents, we inn-( not be reg.irdod as accepting 
the interpretation jilaeed by (lieni upon various passages of 
the re[>ort fn wdiieli they refer; nor ean we be regarded as 
aec!e])ting the aceuracy of (lie .'.(ateinon(s made by them.” 

We shall not pansc to speculate what woidd have 
been thought of an advocate, wlio attempted to 
make a similar use of (ivhhmce or precedent, in a 
court of justice. Hut we shall proceed at once to 
what seems us to he an even moi-e striking instance 
of this tend(;i^cv to make imnroper’use of tn'idencc. 
The sam(5 spc'Hkiu* in voiced IIh^ ;uillu>rily of the late 
Sir llashl)(*liary (Jhose, th<5 ^'reat(‘st beiK'faetor of 
the Univer.sity, in support of his o\a n dis;i pprohation 
of th(‘. work of the University. lie r(die{! on thr. cir- 
cuinstanee that Sir Jlasldxdiary (Jlibse liad, by his 
testament, Icd t the rt^sidue of Jiis (vst:ite to the National 
Council of J^ducatioii and not io the Univ(n\sity — the 
implication was that Sir llaslil)el}ary Ghos(? liad lOvSt 


and private benefactions on a scale hitlierlo nnexainjiletl in lien<*;al. 
It showed that much could be done by the (University to 
concentrate and consolidate the teaohinii; ivsouives of Calcutta, 
It showed that these resources were greater than liad been 
supposed. It set, in some rcspecds, now standards of method 
in University teaching, which inij^’lit bo exjieetod (o exercise 
their influence in course of time ii[>oii the work of the colleges. 
Taken in conjunction with* the eonoiiiTcnt reorganisation of 
the colleges rendered nc(*es.'^ary by (lie Act, and with 
attempt to deal with the problem of students’ residence rendered 
possible by large Government grants, it re))roscnts an expendi- 
ture of labour and thought so great, and a skill in organisation 
so coiisideiuble as to inspire solid hopes for the future.” 
(Report, Vol. I, p. 76 .) 
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faith in the flniversity, or, at any rate, had “ grave 
doubts ” as to the competence or good faith of those 
who administered University .affairs. The speaker, 
however, omitted to state tliat the verv testament of 

t 

Sir Kashbeliary Cihose, which contained the residuary 
gift in ffivour of tiie National Council of Education 
(whereof he had he(m th<) I’resideiit since its founda- 
tion), also contained a bequest of two and a half lacs 
of rupees in favour of the IJiiiA'tirsity, even though the 
Univei'sity liad already ])oen the recipient of two 
princely gifts from him in 1018 and 1020. We need 
not deal Avith this point further, ;is the matter was 
mentioned by the Vice-Chancellor before the Senate 
on the 6th August, 1021.* 

Tins very speaker utiliscid In’s rehu’ence to the 
second gift of Sir llaslihehai’y (lliose to sustain 
a charge of grave d(u*oliction of duty ou the part 
of the IJniA'crsif.y authorities, alleging that “labora- 
tories and workshops for Applied Chemistry and 
Applied I’hysics .and for "other such subjects ex- 
pressly mentioned by Sir llashhehary Ghose in 
his tiaist do<'d 'have not y<*t been oaviiestly taken up 
nor completed, though a large sum nuist h.ave by 
this time accumulated iu tlm funds of the Univer- 
sity.” 'Jdie facts rch'vant in this connection have 
only to he narrated to establish conclusiA^ely that 
the charge is entirely unfounded. Sir Kashhehary 
Ghose made over to tJie IJniA crsity the s(‘curities 
comprised in his second trust on the lOth IVlarch, 1620. 
The annual income is Ks. 10,005 ; deducting the 


* c( postliinnous gift funiishes incontrovertible evidence 

that Sir Kujililjeliarv Gliowe retained to the last his coutidence in 
this Univorsity. T inak<,' special referonco to this as{>ect of the 
matter, heean.so a persistent riunonr has been c.urrcnt for some 
time past tliat a desperate attempt was inadc by more than one 
well-wisher of this Universit j to create in tho mii}d of our great 
benefactor an impression that the people, whom ho had trusted 
with the earning.^ of a life-time, had^proved themselves unworthy 
his confidence. This story, if true, would only indicate the 
depth of po.ssihlo depravity of human nature ; on the other hand, 
the story, if false, indicates the existence of men who are not 
alow to calumniate even tho mighty dead. For, do we not know 
that Sir Rashbehary (Jhose would be the last man in tlie world to 
listen to idle tale-bearers, or be guided by them in his actions ? ” 
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salaries of the two professors of Applied Phj^ics 
and Applied Chemistry and the stipends of the tour 

scholars aUached to them, a balance oi lls. i-MOo 
would ho left annually to meet the cost of oquipincn 
of laboratory and workshop as also current expenses. 

It is manifest that the balance thus available is 
totally inadequate for the purpose ol eqmpment of 
a laboratory and a workshop. 'Ihis was lu ly reahsed 
by the Board of JMamu^ement oi th<5 (ihosh l-und, bj 
the Governin:,- Body of the Colle-i^ of Science, and by 
the Syndicate. Wliatever incmu' accrued in the shape 
of inter(‘st on the sccurilies, was spent in the first 
instance Cor the equipment of a latioratory tor the 
department of Applied Chmmstvy. . t was clearli 
impossible to meet, from the income, the capital ex- 
nendilure invohuMl iu the erection and equipment of 
a workshop. A detailed smtement was accordingly 
drawn up by the I’rofessor coneenuMl, and on the. oth 
Pebruarv, 11)21. the lle-’istrar, under the instruction 
of the then Yiee-Obaneellor (apiiroved by the Syndi- 
cate on the lHh February, 1921), addressed a letter 
to the Government of Beiua:al n<kin^ tor linancia 
assistance. 'Giis letter has already Xam set 
out in an earlie.r part o 

feronce was made to the gilt oMr Imshbehaiy 
Ghose, and it was pointed out that, the most essential 
need WHS an adequate w.ndeshop u hudi, i was es i- 
mated, would cost Lis. 2,2o.00<), namely, Bs. 7o,()()0 
for buildirm: and Us. 1,50,000 lor appliances Tso 
answer was'received in reply to this request during 

a period of more than nine months; tlu^ Lni- 
versitv was then inforim'd by a 
15th * November, 1921 (already 
no assistance could bo given by 
Meanwhile, the difliculties ol the 

undei' training, rapidly grew niore .... ... 

But while the memhers of the Legislative (.ouncil 
were vigorous in their' attack on the University,, 
the University authorities themselves were not 
idle They reduced tlie plans Lor the workshop ^ 
the utmost extent possible, and induced a Calcutta 
firm to undertake the work and to receive payment 
in four annual .instalments, the lirst instalment of 


letter, dated the 
set out), that 
the Government, 
students, already 
and more acute. 
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Rs. 25,000 to be paid in advance. Even this sum, 
however, Avas not available. Upon the advice of 
the Boai’d of Accounts, wdth the concurrence of 
the Board of Management oC the Ghosh Eund, 
supported by the opinions of leading counsel, and 
with the sanction of the Senate, the Syndicate 
thereupon applied to the Ilii^h Court for permission 
to change the investment in the Ghosh Fund, so 
that an increased income might bo obtained for the 
benefit of the Trust. The High Court granted the 
application. The history of this investment is 
contained in the folloAving statement, Avhich Avas 
laid before the Senate on the Hh March, 1!)22 : 

p. c. (i. P. notes foe Its. 1 (),.00,000 heinj^ tlie ecpiivaleut 
of Rs. r>,:i5,0()0 were endorsed to llajoo Oanny Ahamed 
on tlie 19th Sepl ember, 1921, and were received back from 
him on 2'’nd l’\?briiar\-, 192J. lienee the (r. P. Notes 
were in his ))ossession for (ive months and three daj's. 
Interest for tlie above period at the rate of 3 A per cent, 
amounts to lis. J o, 3 IS- 1 2-0. 'I’liis amount the (Tniversity ditl 
not ^et. Hut a total sum of Its. .5 l,()(tl- 1 1 -0, on aee.ouui of 
interest was x)ai<f by the moHq;aafor durin*' this period of live 
months and throe days. Thus llie University made a profit of 
Rs. 35,44.5-15-0 in tliis transaetion. Deduetinf; Ks. 2,025, 
being the amount charged by the Rank as witlidrawal fee 
on the above G. P. Notes, we get a clear net profit of 
Rs. 32,820-15-0.” 

The result of this transaction Avas, as stated above, 
a net profit of about f’s. R2,821, which alone render- 
ed it possible for the Syndicate! to pay to the 
contractor the first instalment of Rs. 25,000 and to 
commence the construction of the workshop. The 
work has not yet been completed. The IJniA'^ersity 
has, hoAvevor, itiade itself re.spoti.sihle for about 
Rs. 1,10,000 out of Avhich tins sum of Rs. 25,000 
only has been paid. "What tlien is the true 
position ? The University authorities have 
strenufsusly endeavoured to provide a workshop 
for the department of Applied Chemistry and have 
-r^pared no effort to raise money with a view to meet 
the capita] outlay iuA’olved. The custodians of the 
public funds, on the other hand, though approached, 
have made no response Avhatsoever, while the “ repres- 
entatives of the people ” have deemed it a profitable 
task to charge the University authorities with 
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dereliction of duty. We may leave it to others to 
judge Avhere the responsibility will lie, if, to the 
misfortune oC the country, the attainment of the 
object which Sir Rashbehary Ghose had in view is 
defeated or delayed. 


Attack on Universitv Opjpicebs anjj Teachers* 

We have already indicated that one of the speakers 
in the Council frankly admitted that his “ knowledge 
of the University was more or less second-hand ” and 
that he had “ never visited it since he left it un- 
scathed.” It is remarkable that none of the gentle- 
men who bitterly criticised the University was a 
member of the Senate, or presumably had first-hand 
acquaintance with University affairs. Still, these 
gentlemen proceeded to attack vehemently the 
University, its offieers, and teachers. f)ne feels 
constrained to enquire, whcit opportunities they had, 
in the course of their careers, to acquaiiit them- 
selves with the details of University work? What 
were their qualifications to pronounce judgment upon 
academic matters ? These questions may be incon- 
venient, but cannot be avoided, because the mere 
fact that a gentleman occupies a seat cii the Legisla- 
tive Council does not necessarily furnish a guarantee 
of his competence to form a sound judgment on 
academic affairs. Apart from this, a further 
question arises, — is it o[)en to individual members 
of the Legislative Council to abuse the officers 
and teachers of the University — they are not 
servants of the Government, or of the Council, 
much less are they subordinate to individual 
Members of the Council. We consider it lamen- 
table that the officers and teachers of the University 
should be liable to unfounded attacks by indivi- 
dual Members of the Council, which cannot but 
be regarded as a grave abuse of the statutory 
freedom of speech enjo3’'ed by them. The gravity of 
the situation is clearly intensified wdien such attacks 
are founded admittedly on second-hand information, 
and the question, may well be asked, who were 
the informants ? We find that one member of the 



Council had, indeed, the courage to maintain that 
the attack on the IJ Diversity had been engineered 
from purely personal motives and not from a desire 
to promote educational interests. We are not con- 
cerned with these conflicting theories, but this 
much is clear that men, sincerely anxious to pro- 
mote the welfare of the University, cannot be 
assisted by uninformed and prejudiced criticism 
abounding in sweeping generalisations of a condem- 
natory character. 


Imputation op “ Petuuancb ” 

Some of tlie speakers have, in language which 
we have not the inclination to imitate, imputed 
* petulance ’ to the University. This conclusion 
they have .drawn from what they consider to be 
the indefensible jefusal of the University to 
answer all their questions or tt) supply information 
whenever demanded. We have already discussed 
the constitutional aspect of this matter. W^e now 
desire to emphasise that there is no foundation for 
the charge that there has been a ‘ petulant ’ refusal 
on the part of the University to answer questions 
or supply information. On the other hand, any 
impartial judge of the series of questiops which have 
been put in Council with regard to the University, — 
in most cases, by persons who are never known to 
have taken any interest in matters educational, — will 
feel convinced that many of them were not genuine 
requests for information, and that some of them, 
at least, contained thinly-veiled imputations upon 
individuals connected with the work of the Univer- 
sity. It must further be i*emembered that there 
is a clear distinction between supply of informa- 
tion for the use of the Government and supply 
.of information for immediate communication to the 
public. In every University, probably in every 
pubfic corporation, there are many matters which 
must for a time be treated as confidential and cannot 
be published without serious detriment to its work. 
Apart from this, in the case of every University, 
there are many matters, particularly those connect^ 
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with examinations, which must be treated as 
oonlidential, and their disclosure cannot be demanded 
even by the most exalted person outside the academic 
sphere. While we are on this topic, reference may 
be made to demands for financial information. The 
University has never refused to give information on 
financial matters, if required by the Oovernment for 
its own use; but when such information is required by 
individual members of the Council, the matterstands on 
a different footing ; it cannot be maintained that every 
individual member of the Council is entitled, as of 
right, to demand information regai'ding the finances 
of the University whenever he chooses, before 
it has been made available by the University for the 
use of the general public. Under the law, the 
University accounts are and can be audited only 
once in every year. When such audit report is 
submitted to the Government, the Government 
may, after the Univei'sity lias been, afforded an 
opportunity to comment thereon, place the matter 
before the public. The attitude of the University 
in this respect may bo gathered frorh tlic following 
extract from a letter dated the lllh March, 1922, 
addressed by the Itegistriir to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal (See Appendix III) : 

“ The Syndiealo liavo directed me to inform Government 
that in the opinion of the Syndicate it i§ not necerssary to 
appoint a committee to obtain financial information regarding 
the University, inasmuch as such infoi'mation in detail is 
already in possession of the Government. The accounts of the 
University are continuously audited by officers deputed by the 
Government for the purpose, and that work is so minutely done 
that it usually occupies 8 to 9 months every year. The audit 
has been completed up to June, 19^0. 'I'lie .accounts for 
1920-21 are now in course of audit, and any financial 
information relating to that periotl, which may be required by 
Government, may be obtained from their officers who are now 
auditing the accounts of that period. As regards later period, 
financial information will be supplied, whenever asked for.” 

We cannot leave this topic without the remark 
that some of the questions put in tho Council seemed 
to imply that the University had made improper use 
of its Eunds, and some of the speakers made pointed 
references to the supposed misuse of what is 
known as the Eish Market Eund, although they 
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had obviously no personal knowledge of the subject. 
As the fund came into existence, and the incident 
mentioned by the Members of the Council took place, 
at a time when the University had no relations with 
the Government of llengal, a statement on the subject 
has been supplied to the Government of India ; it may 
be conveniently sot out here, as it contains the facts 
about this matter : 

From the 19th November, 19:29, to the 2ntl January, 
19:21, the iJniversity fouiul it necessary to make a temporary 
overdraft on the Bank of Ben<?al in its Account Current, The 
amount of the overdraft varied from Rs. 3-1,000 as maximum 
to Rs. :20,000 as minimum. The Bank proposed that the 
securities in the Fish Market Fund would be treated by them 
as security for the temporary overdraft. The Syndicate agreed 
to this proposal.* Tht* interest on the amount overdrawn for 
the six weeks amounted to Rs. .53-0-3 and was paid out of the 
current funds of the University. On the 3id January, 1921, 
there was a largo surplus in the cuiTont account in favour of 
the l^niversity afb^r meeting the overdraft. The entire amount 
in the* Fish Market Fund has always been intact and available 
for expenditure on such building axs it may be decided to erect 
on the site. No part of the Fund has been spent for tlie 
general purposes *of (he University. In the opinion of the 
Syndicate, they did not act in *'\eess of their pow4»rs in this 
matter.” 

Such is tlu'. prosaic account of a transaction, which, 
it was supposed by some, had furnished an opportunity 
to the author ities of the University to misappro- 
priate ” University Uunds in some mysterious manner. 
We do not feel called upon to determine the legal 
aspects of the matter or to investigate and narrate 
hero the full history of the Uish Market Fund — when 
and how it came into existence, how the Government 
of Bengal made an ineffectual attempt to keep in hand 

* This look ]jlace at a meeting of the Syndicate, held on the 
I5tli November, 19J20, when the members present were, the 
Hon^blo Sir Nilrataii Sircar (Vice-Chancellor), the Hon’ble 
Mr. W. W. Ilornell (Director of Public Instruction, Bengal), 
the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee* Rai Bahadur Dr. Upendra- 
.-^ath Brahmachari, J. N. Dasgupta, Esq., S. C, MahalaHabis, 
Esq., Birajmohan Majumdar, Esq., lit.-Col. B. H. Deare, T. H. 
Richardson, Esq,, Rev, Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Manmathanath 
Bay I Esij., Charuchandra Biswas, Esq., Prof. D. R, Bhandarkar, 
and Pramatlianath Banerjea, Esq. 
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the surplus which rightly belonged to the University, 
how the market itself was for several years retained 
by the Government of Bengal in its own possession, 
and how it was ultimately recovered by the 
University. 


Choice Sentim k nts 

Several oC the speakers, perhaps carried away by 
their /.eal to advocate the reform of this University, 
expressed their sentiments in language so choice that 
we cannot but include some specimens in this report, 
though the assertions are indefinite, unsupported 
by evidence, and, consequently, ijicapable of contra- 
diction : 

1. ^rhese Post-Gra^hiato proles?sors have time enough to 
fill up the columns of newspapers with all sorts of nonsense in 
abusiiii? people who point out the defects of the present system 
of the educational policy adopted by the (Calcutta l''ni\;ersity ; 
they have time eIlOu^•h to danee attendance at the n*sideiices of 
selected members of the Syiidicat<‘, I>iit tlit*\' liave no time to 
deliver lectures to the students for which ths*y are paid/’ 

it, Jixaminers’ fees have been reduced so l^w that all sorts 
of corniption have hciijun to creep into the system of examina- 
tion/’ 

3. It has been asserted that those who have been appoint- 
ed Post-Graduate professors or teachers do not always possess 
the requisite qiialitlcations for teachiiiii^ those subjects they are 
placed in charjj^e of.” 

4. “ It is openly given out that the Registrar is incompe- 
tent for the oflice he holds, as is apparent from the letter he ha<l 
addressed to Mr. Sharp. Sarcastic remarks are made that tl;e 
nearness of the fish market has perliaps some bearing on the 
language used in the letter.” 

5. Our University, a thing which we love, is now the 
mighty' training ground of students in the art of llunkeyism 
and the science of sv^cophancy'. M<>ral strength is not al way's 
acquired in that University in these days,” 

6. “ You are asked to show receipts and give replies, and 
you refuse and get fidgety', this is the kind of tiling y'ou would 
expect from a hysterical girl, and not from such a great 
academic institution as the University.” 

7. I need not go into details. My knowledge of the'' 
University is more or less secondhand ; 1 have never visited 
it since I left it unscathed. But even with that knowledge, 
I know that there have been appointments which should never 
have been made. Posts have been given to men who have no 
proper knowledge or training-^^ 
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8. A public corporation created by a statute of our own 
predecessors^ for, as regards the University, the Bengal 
Government has actually stepped into the shoes of the 
Government of India, a corporation receiving annually hnancial 
help from ns, and knowing also that by next March it must 
have to come up to us for a sanction of its demands, that such 
a body with incomparable petulance can flout our Minister 
and deny our antlioiity is inconceivable to me. Had it been 
an individual and not a corporation, I would have considered 
him moonstruck, fit only to be lodged in an asylum. 

Ur So far as T am aware, tliere is a persistent and a 
genuine demand that there should be a sifting inquiry into 
how finances are kept, not merely of the (’alcutta University 
but of many public bodies. That is only a sign of the times, 
and the reason is that while people sincerely subscribe, those 
who are charged with the administration of funds have a 
iejubncy of being insincere and extravagant.*^ 

Comment is needless. 

CONCIiUSIOX 

» 

-V careful perusal of - the Proceedings of the 
Council lias convinced us that the reform which is 
most urgently needed in the best interests of the 
University and of the public, is the representation of 
the Senale on the Council. We are not unmindful 
that one of the seats on the Council is allocated to 
what is kiiown as the University Constituoncv. 
That constituency is composed in the main of 
graduates of this Univer.sity, and the person, elected 
by them, cannot necessarily he deemed as the re- 
presentative of the Senate. He need not be, and in 
the present instance he is not, even a member of the 
Senate. In such a contingency, he cannot be in 
intimate touch Avith the work entrusted to the Senate, 
nor can he possess that amount of detailed and up- 
to-date information on University affairs which is 
requisite to enable a person to discharge his duties 
as the spokesman of tlie Senate. It may he usefully 
recalled liere that when the composition of the 
JBengal Uegislative Council was determined in con- 
nection with the Jleform Scheme, this University had 
no relations with the Local Government ; indee:!, it 
Avas intended at that time that for some years, even 
after its reconstruction in accordance with the 
report of the University Commission, it should, as 
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bofore, stand in a special relation to the Government 
of India. In such circumstanc(^s, whatever apparent 
justification there might have been for the refusal 
of the application of the Senate to secure direct 
representation on the Council, it cannot be denied 
that the situation has radically altered since the 
University was brought into touch with the Local 
Government by Act VII of 1921. The matter is, 
indeed, too obvious to require elaboration ; it is 
plainly immaterial that some me.mbers of the Senate 
may by chance lind places on tlui Council fi’om 
other constituencies. VV’hai must be regarded as a 
paramount and urgent need is that the Senate 
should be authorised to el<*ct to the Council its own 
representatives, who ina^^ whenever, the oeea-iion arises, 
speak on its behalf with knowh3dge and authority. If 
this reform should b(3 eiVected, the repetition of what 
took place in the Council on the 29th August, 1921, 
Avoukl, one might well hope, be rendered impossible. 
For, even if wo are constrained to admit that there 
may be, pei'haps always will be, in all public assemblies, 
some members whoso acts and utt (trances may not 
be invariably inspired, solely by a regard for ])ublic 
good, yet, we feid oontident that a preixnulerating 
majority, Avhen apprised of the facts, will reso- 
lutely refuse to lend their ears to .tale-bearers, will 
ft*arlessly discharge the duties of their resjionsible 
positions, and will thereby justify the trust reposed 
in them. 

Ill conclusion, we desire to place it on record that 
we have, without hesitation, utilised, in some places, 
the materials collected and the report framed hy the 
Committee which was a])pointed hy the Senate on the 
13th March, 1922. 

ASUTOSH MOOKEllJEE. 

NILRATAN SIRCAR. 

G. C. ROSE. 

ASUTOSH CnAUDHURT. 

HIRALAL HALHAR. 

J. WATT. 

GEORGE HOWELLS. 

331DHAN CHANDRA ROY. 
JATINDRANATH MAITRA. 

The 8th Julyy 1922. 

^ ^ 
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APPENDIX I 
Pages 15-49. 

APPENDIX IT 
Pages 49-53. 

APPENDIX III 

Courksponoknck with tuk Uovkrnmknt of Henhal 
ON TllK SUBJECT OF THE KesOHUTION CONSIJDEREI) 

IN THIS KePORT 

From f/\ (\ WordHicorih ^ Esq., M.A., Jjrputy Secretary to the 
Government of Ben ff at ^ to the Registrar, Calentta Vuiversity, 
Eiin.\ dated the 2nd TJeeemtjerj 1921. {The lloidbte 
Mr, P, (\ Mitter, C I, E., Minister in charge,) 

T arn ilhveted to forward for the information of the \’iee- 
Chaneellor and the IhTyndicate a copy of the Rosolutioii moved 
by B«bii llishindranath J^arkar re^ftrding the ap[)oiiitrnent of 
a Committee lo ciKpiire into llie linances of the Calcutta 
University, at the meeting of the Beni^al Legislative Council 
held on tlie 2l)th August, 1 02 I, together with the proceedings 
of the Council, pages lSS-175 of the t^uineil Proceedings, Volume 
V (copy enclosed). * The matter is now under the considera- 
tion of Government and the observations of the University are 
invited on it.” 


RBSOnUTTON. 

(Under Uie rules lor the discussion of matter of gonerat public interest.) 

('atcntla University. 

Babu Rishindranath Sarkar : This Council recommends 

to the (iovernrncnt that, with a view to determine what 
financial assistance, if any, should be given to the Calcutta 
[iniversity, a committee, consisting of two financial experts, and 
t wo members of the Senate, to be nominated by the Government, 
*and* three non-official members of this Council not holding any 
"fjffice in the University, to be elected by the Coiincil, be aj>point- 
ed at an early date to enquire into and report on the general 
working of the University, in j>artieular its financial adminis- 
tration, and recommend such urgent measures or reforms as 
may be necessary 
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From the Regittrar^ Calcutta Uitiversiit/, to the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal^ Education Department^ No, 
Misc* 4606, dated the 13th December, 1921, 

With reference to 3 "our letter No. 2504 Education, dated the 
2nd December, 1021, on the subject of the resolution moved by 
Mr. Kishindranath Sarkar, M.L.C., regardiiijor the appointment 
of a committee to inquire into tlie finances of the University, 
I am directed by the H on’ble the Vice-Cliancellor and Syndicate 
to inform you that the followinij^ resolution was recorded by the 
Syndicate at their meeting held on the 9th December, 1921 : 

‘ That tlie Deputj^' Secretary to the Government of Uencfal, 
Education Department, be informed that in order to enable 
the members of the S^uidicate to form an opinion on the 
subject, it is necessary that 2 1 copies of the Proceedings should 
be forwarded to the Universit}^/ 


Fiom the Registrar, ('alcutta (hn'versity, to the Deputy Secretary 
to the (toi^ernment of Bengal, Edaciition hepariwent, No, 
Mine. 6130, dated the 17 th January, 1922, 

T have the honour to invito your attention to this office letter 
No, 4fi0(}, dated the 12th December, 1021, an»l to request that 
the eo])ies of Proeeedin<:ys asked for therein maybe supplied at an 
early date.^* 


From the Registrar, Calcutta University, to JF, C, W ordsworth, 
l.sq,, M ,A,, Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
No. D,0,-G\ 81, dated the 30th January, 1922, 

Yon spoke to me the other day reii^ardins^ supply of 21 copies 
of the Proceedings of the Council mcetiri»^ held on the 20th 
August, 1021, which contain the debates on tlio subject of the 
resolution moved by Mr. Kishindranath Sarkar rej^arding' the 
appointment of a committee to einjuire into the linances of the 
XIniversity. I have ascertained from office that the copies 
have not been received. T sent you a reminder on the subject 
on the 17th instant.^’ 


From the Deputy Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the 
Registrar, Calcutta University, No, 379 Fdn., dated the 22nd 
February, 1922, 

With reference to your letter No. Misc. 4606, dated the I2th 
December, 1 921, and subsequent reminder, 1 send herewith 15 
copies of the Debates in Council on the resolution of Babu 
Kishindranath Sarkar regarding the appointment of a committee 
to enquire into the tina.uces of the Calcutta University. 
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From the Registrar^ University of Viilcntta^ to the Rejjuty 
Secretary to the Governintn^t of Beiiyid^ Education Department^ 
No, Mise, 6090y dated the 2nd Marchy 1922. 

I am directeil to inform you that your let ter No. 379 Edn., 
dated the 22nd February, 1922, together with the copies of 
the debates mentioned therein, was laid before the Syndicate on 
the 24th idem. The S^^ndicate have ordered the copies to be 
circulated to the members with a view to appoint a Committee 
to consider the various points raised therein. This will neces- 
sarily take time and 1 shall communicate to you the decision of 
the Syndicate later on.'^ 


From the Reyistrnry Cidcntla University y to the Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal y Education Department y Mise. No, 0250 y 
dated the llth Marchy 1922, 

am directed to reply to your letter No, 379 Edn., dated 
the 22nd Pebruaiy, 1922, forwarding 15 copies of the Debates in 
Council on Ihe resolution moved by Mr. Uishinclranatli Sarkar. 

I have to observe at the outset that the Syndicate was not 
in a position to take into consirleration the (piestion raised in the 
Resolution till the 21th February last, as will appear from the 
following statement of dates : 


Datofl. 

30th August, 1921 


5th December, 1921 


9th December, 1921 


12th December, 1921 


Mr. Sarkar^s. motion carried 
in Council, 

Letter No. 2504 Edn., dated 
the 2nd December, 1921, 
from the Deputy Secretary 
to the Government of 
Bengal, forwarding copy of 
tlie resolution and inviting 
observations of the Univer- 
sity. 

Ditto — placed before the 
Syndicate. 

Order — Ask Government to 
send 21 copies of Debates. 

Letter (Mis. 4606) to Govern- 
ment, forwarding resolution 
of the Syndicate, dated the 
9th December, 1921. 
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Reminder to above (Mi?. No. 
51:30). 

Ditto— (D. O. G. 81). 

Letter No. *379 Kdn., dated 
the *2;Jnd Fobriiarj', 1922, 
from tlie Deputy Secretary 
to Government, forwarding 
1 5 eoi)ies of the Debates. 

Ditto — })laced before the 
iSyndicnte. 

Order — CHrealate copies of the 
Debates to members of the 
Syndicate and bring up 
after a fortnight. 

Tjotter No. Mis. t)090 to flie 
Depxity Secretary to Ciovern^ 
ment, coinmuniealing orders 
of the Syndicate, dated thtj 
2 1th February, 1922, and 
informing that it will noces- 
>anly take ‘^ome time to 
commir’iieate decision of the 
Syndicate. 

Your letter of tlie 22n(l February, which was received on the 
following date, was placed before the Syndicate on the 2jth, 
The Syndicate thereupon directed that the copies of the J)ebates 
be circulated to the members of the S\ ndicatc and that the 
matter be brought up after a fortnight. Tins order of the 
Syndicate was communicated to ^ouin my letter No. Miso. t>090, 
dated the 2iid iVIarcli, 1922, The matter was considered by the 
Syndicate last night. The Syndicate have tlirccted me to inform 
Governimuit that, in the opinion of the Syndicate, it. is not nceeii- 
sary to ajjpoint a committee to obtain fmancial information regard- 
ing the University inasmuch as .such information in detail is al- 
ready in jiosscssion of the Government. The accounts of the 
University are continuously audited by otlieors depute<l by the 
Government for the purpose^ and that work is so minutely done 
that it usually occupies S to 9 months every year. The audit 
has been completed up to June, 1920, The accounts for 192()- 
21 are now in course of audit and any financial inforifiation re- 
lating to that j)eriod, which may be required by Government, 
may be obtained from their oflicers who are now auditing the 
accounts of that period. As regards later period, financial 
information will be sap|jlied whenever asked for. The resolution 
and the speeches appear to the Syndicate, however, to raise 
wider issues, which^ must be considered by tlie Senate, and the 


1 7th January, 1922 

30th January, 1922 
23rd Februarv, 1922 

Mth February, 1922 

2nd Mareli, 1922 
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Syndicate have accordingly directed the matter to be placed 
before the Senate for sneh consideration. The Senate will meet 
on the 25th instant for the purpose. 


ResoluUon of the Senate, dated the 25th March, 1922. 

That the action taken by the Syndicate in the above matte’* 
be approved and that tlie furl her consideration of this matter 
be referred to .a. ('omiuittee of nine members of the Senate. 





i'KRiiTxr; rvTO niK yr'ii'iji: 
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AUTUMN 

JV wavoT. 

Silent stream, 
Antiimn’s ^olden finder 
Paints tliy dream. 


From the beeches fallinsf* 
Down thy face. 
Summer past recalling 
Drifts apace. 


Only mists rise stilly, 

A sad peace ! 

Damp earth yields no lily, 
Roses cease. 

Here where I sank lazy 
Deep in grass, 

No surviving daisy 
Tells what was. 
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Kingcup blaze of meadow, 
Cuckoo-call, 

Is it all a shadow 
I recall ? 

Yet when down these reaches, 
Nipt with cold 

Scarce the wintry beeches 
Durst be bold. 

Windy magic struck us, 
March’s rod. 

Like sunbeams the erocus 
Burst the sod. 

And when April after 
Siiovvered the ground, 

Daffodils in laughter 
Danced around. 

O the crimson storv. 

White and rt;d ! 

May-blossoms in glory, 

I’oo soon shed ! 

Scarcely May-time closes 
Burning J une 

Brings me her musk roses 
And her moon. 

Blue skies to embolden 
Hot «Tuly 

Amid cornfields golden 
Oped an eye. 


[sept. 
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Last for fancy’s yearning 
* Thought to save, 

Her frail poppy hurning 
August gave. 

Springtime’s lovely story, 
Summer’s dream, 

Where is gone the glory, 
Silent stream ? 

Calm thv current flowing 
Hippies on. 

Pang nor memoi’y showing 
Of what’s gone. 

Canst thou unregretful 
Silent glide, 

iror no loved flower fretful, 
Flowers that died, 


For no sweet bird caring. 
Birds that sang 
Lost musicians, faring 
With no pang ? 

Thou the present only 
Car’st to glass, 

Feel’st nor reft nor lonely 
For what was. 

Art thou, solemn river 
Lethe stream, 

That there comes no shiver 
O'er thy dream ? 
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Mcinory’.s sunken anchor « 
Yearns my heart, 

Rusts and rusts to hanker, 
Grieves to part. 

Gorgeous, tristful tender 
Autumn sighs, 

Grieving to surrender 
Pomp that dies. 

Autumn melancholy 

Mourns with nus 

Summer’s spendthrift folly. 

Springtime’s glee. 

* 

GotstJ are all the glories ! 

Autumn, speak, 

Where for what no more is 

Shall we seek ? 

€. 

Now with falling splendour 
Every leaf 

Pills the heart with tender 
Wistful grief. 

Now with mists September 
Mournful is. 

Sadly to remember 
July’s kiss. 


M. Ghose 
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My first words must 1)e words of thanks to the University 
of Calcutta, which has heen so good as to confer on me the 
degree of Doctor, and — in association with the VisVa-Dliarati of 
f^antiniketan — to summon me from a distajit country as a 
visitor, a guest, and a colleagin* among colleagues. I deem it 
one of the highest privilcg<is of my life that these two invita- 
tions were extended to me through tlie instrumentality of Sir 
Asutosh Mukhci'jee and Tlahindraiiath Tagore, the two most 
eflicient makers of this new India which no one could foresee 
when 1 first came hei-e, one quarter of a century ago. It has 
heen said that countries abroad an^ an anticipation of posterity ; 
then 1 have some right to slate that the names of. 'these two 
great men, united in tin? .same work, will live in the 
memory of men — whatever may he their other merits — as 
two ^alcHkarir'is, starters of a new era full of hope and 
promise. 

Now thirty-nine years have elapsed since 1 devoted myself 
to the study of the past of India; I havt? given to these re- 
searches, with an enthusiasm w'hich has never diminislied, the 
best of my time and my endeavours ; in the solitude of the 
study I have Avrestled to save names, deeds, joys, sorrows from 
the oblivion threatening to overcome them ; I have shared 
sincerely wdth the men of times gone l)y tliose vicissitudes of 
grandeur and suffering which have heen, in all the course of 
time, the lot of the human race. I had but one ambition : to 
serve science, and by serving science to serve the truth. The 
chair at the College de France to which I was called by the 
Eepublic had seemed to me the finest and loftiest reward.’ I 
had never dared to hope that I might come some day, at the 
express invitation of twm Indian Universities, to address an 

^ Loctiiro drlivcrod at tin.* Calcutta University, by Prof, Sylvuin Levi, D.In'tt., cm tbo 
15th August, 1922. 
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audience of Indian students about questions of Indian history. 
Still I had read in one of your poets : 


SfflffsWT f^StJT*rlTcI I 
f%f^ ^fwicR{ « 

Ra/nacah, T, Vrolog. 


“ Even from another continent, oven from the midst of the 
ocean, even from the end of the world, suddenly the kindness 
of destiny hring’s yon your happiness.” 

The poets are prophets. Hut the poet Ilar.sa from whom 
1 liave borrowed this verse— a A'erse as elegant as it is judicious, 
— Avas not a mere dreamer. Sovenn’gn of a gi'eat empij'e tliat 
extended over tlm* Avhole of Hindustan, concerned in tlie politi- 
cal life of y,ll Asia, Ju; knew the realities of life and his wisdom 
came to him by expi'rience. Engaged in a conlliet Avith a re- 
doubtable adversary, iving Pulikesi who had barred his way to 
the Dakklian, he had Avelcomed joyfully to his court the 
ambassadors of China as heralds of an alliance that was to 
secAire his triumph. Heyond the barriers of India, he had had 
a glimpse of those majiifold links which' crossing one another 
from country to country, establish the deop-lying unity 
of the human race. It is this unitv which onr more 
accustomed eyes perceive clearly now-a-days in the Avhole 
domain of history, and of this unity even my presence here 
is, in its humble AA'ay, a symbol. 

It is not simply from the need of idle amusement that 
there aristas between men separated in appearance by 
language, customs, beliefs, instimtions, the miial io kuoAv, to 
understand, to draw nearer to ono another. It was possible 
for 8, philosopher in the tliroes of pessimism to declare once : 
M Man is a Avolf to man.” Nature, it is true, mor(> cruel 
than man, seems to delight in apportioning her gifts with 
capricious inequality, in sowing far and wide the seeds of 
hatred and causes of enmity. But man is great and noble 
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enough to I’ise up against nature and bend to tlie service of 
good those very forces ^vhich seemed destined to Avork evil. 
'Pile war that looses the fury of the present lime brings about 
the fruitful rapproohenient.^ of the time to come. The 
Median invasions in which Greece at one moment believed 
that she must perish witli lier civilisation, her arts and her 
liberties, opened out to [fellenic activity a widened world. 
Alexander’s campaign in tin; I’anjab welded India finally 
together with the wholei mass of countries wliieh were soon 
to be covered by the one nam<^ “Homan,” The history of 
wars, that may seem, only tf)o easily, to sum up the whole of 
human history, does but mark the violent phases of a process 
by which humanity has come together. In the rear of th(‘ 
slaughtering army have colne the trader, tlie missionary, the 
snraut, the inquirei', all tliose agents whose anonymous work 
is lost to history, obscure -fashioners vrorking sometimes 
unwillingly and often unwittingly for a. better future. 

It is true that a childish prejudh.'c tends to repre.sent each 
people as the exclusive author of its own civilisation, and 
eacli single civilisation as the exclusive work of one people. 
'Poo many minds, lingering behind their time, halting at the 
stage of old-norld humanity, believe that tin; barbarian 
eoiintries begin at tlie froiitH'r of their own native land, 
'Phink of these rudimentary ma])s which around the special 
country represented, have just a blank space, without names 
or signs. As if the national honour would have to sulTer, 
should the least share of inlluence be accorded to neigh- 
bouring nations ! The love of country, like the love of God, 
can degeneralt^ into stupid fanaticism. Nothing will satisfy 
those alliicled with the mania of Chauvini.sin, but the belief 
that all arts, sciences, discoveries and inventions liav’c spr,ung 
from the privileged soil that has the honour to bear thein. 
Reality protests against this cliildish conception. Civilisation 
is a collective work in which each one labours for the 
advantage of all. 
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To go no further back in the annals of tlie past, which 
science in our days is busy in deciphering, let us glance at 
Greece, benefactress of the world, dispenser of beauty, 
wisdom and truth. There is not a people on all the face of the 
earth that is not her debtor. But as for her, from whom did 
she not borrow ? She herself has admitted that she received 
writing from the Phoenicians, philosophy from the Egyptians, 
and we, whose knowledge of her past is greater than hers, 
wo have now penetrated beneath classic Greece to come upon 
an Jilgean civilisation steeped in Oriental influences. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation thrust out from the 
biological sciences by the experiments of Pasteur cannot 
hope to find a refuge in the historical sciences. 

Let no one refute this truth by the argument that we 
know little with certainty of the distant past ; the times nearer 
to our own reveal this same truth to us very clearly. T will 
content myself with gne example : Erench literature. In the 
.sixteenth century it was the study of Greek and Latin models 
that inspired the masterpieces of the Renaissance ; a little 
later, it was Italy that impressed upon French mind her own 
taste with its subtlety and affectations ; next, Spain triumphed 
in the nervous and grandiose art of Corneille ; .then the work of 
Racine devoutly brings together Euripides and the Bible. 
England, mother of political liberty, takes the lead with us 
in the eighteenth century ; after the Revolution folloAvs the 
German romantic movement. And quite recently, the Scandi- 
navian drama and the Russian novel have left their impress 
on the French mind. Does that mean that a national genius 
does not exist ? Far from it ! On the contrary it is in this 
process of absorption that it manifests all its power. What 
indeed is national genius if it is not the harmonious blending 
of the tastes and tendencies of the various groups which taken 
all together form the nation, .selecting in them tho.se 
features which ar(; most permanent, most universally humane, 
debarring them of their narrow local or temporary fashions ? 
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To bring a nation into existence, it is not enough to make the 
frontiers of territories touch one another, to subdue them to the 
sole authority of a common ruler ; a brutal conqueror may 
found an empire by such means ; his ephemeral work disappears 
with him. In order -that a multitude of men may come 
together in that higher unity that constitutes a nation, that 
multitude must, by triumphs and by losses, have grown 
conscious of a profound raison (Velt'e which is the sura of its 
experiences, its hopes and its aspirations. There is no question 
here of a mystical unity, but of an actual fact. Amid all those 
chance groupings that the caprice of history has attempted, 
a national consciousness has caused only those unions to 
endure which were real unions, sincere, normal and deep. The 
temporary separations, brought about by violence, only 
intensify, by that very trial of suffering, the clear.and vivid 
sentiment of national unity.* The mutilated country feels 
the blow struck at the necessary balance af its living forces. 
Within an organism so powerfully constituted, a common 
.stock of thought is soon formed by the very play of the 
forces of life. As occasion arises and doctrines or works 
are submitted to the test of public opinion, agreement or 
disagreement finds (,'xprcssion and reveals a re.siduo of general 
prefereuce.s which take final shape in a choice of works or 
ideas established thenceforward a.s “classic.” 

Thus the function of a national genius is essentially that 
of criticism ; creation must remain the privilege of exception- 
ally gifted per.sonalitie.s. Still, we must recognize that even 
in this domain of creations, society exercises its influence in some 
degree, since the preferences that it expresses tend to prepare 
beforehand a certain framework within which creative 
invention shall work. 

Thus vanishes the antinomy that some have attempted • 
to assert, between national genius and foreign contributions. 
In that perpetual movement of exchanges by which all 
products of human* activity pass into circulation, national 
2 
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genius selects with the sure judgment born of experience, that 
part which it deems useful to assimilate, and it eliminates the 
rest. It enriches its own store without alteration of its charac- 
ter, at least so long as it remains free to act according to its 
own proper taste; bound up as it is with the existence of the 
nation, its fate must be to disappear with the nation to which 
it has given self-expression. Greece conquered had been able — 
according to the celebrated phrase of the poet Horace — “ to 
conquer her fierce conqueror ” {<rrcecia oapla ferum vieforem 
cepit), but the Greek genius did not long survive the indepen- 
dence of Greece. Yet, if its productive force had vanished, 
a fecundating power, so to speak, persisted even in its lifeless 
body. And when rediscovered by the Christian West after 
centuries of oblivion, Greece gave her the llenaissance and 
changed the course of history. 

India, however, to .all seoKling, has escaped the general 
law. Her traditions^ preserved in the immense literature of 
the Brahmans, hold no precise knowledge of the world around 
her. Nature hers<dr seems to have delighted in marking round 
about her a frontier of splendid isolation. An unbroken line of 
colossal mountains bars the way on the North ; to the East 
and West a perilous Ocean bathes the inhospitable coast ; 
between the sea and the mountains, a desert of moving land 
serves as a defence of the threshold lying open along the course 
of the Indus. One might say that some malicious divinity had 
wished to attempt here, in ideally favourable conditions, some 
experiment on humanity in a hermetically sfialed vessel. 
Society, for its part, has set itself to aid nature in her work. 
It would be didlcult to find elsewhere a system of institutions 
so resolutely planned to exclude the stranger. I need not 
lay, stress on the originality of the caste-system. One may 
, extol the services that it has rendered to India or pass judg- 
ment on its grave drawbacks ; w'hatever opinion one may hold 
on the subject, it must be admitted that, in principle, it has 
raised round about India an impassable barrier. Elsewhere 
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it is possible to aspire to the droit de cit4, to naturalisation ; 
here you must resign yourself to remaining for ever outside, 
if chance has not automatically thrown open the door to you 
by right of birth. These singular conditions combined to 
elfect the production of a type of humanity unique in its 
composition, and which wo scarcely know how to define. 
India is not a unity in the ethnological sense. There is not 
a people that reveals so clearly as India extraordinary 
diversity of origin. India is not a unity in the linguistic 
sense, the languag'^s of India arc even more numerous than 
races. And yet India is not a mere geographical expression 
devoid of human value, determiiujd only by the nature of the 
gi’ound, by elevations and depressions. 

No one can dispute the existence of an Indian civiliza- 
tion, characterised by the predominanc<; of one ideal, of one 
doctrine, of one language, of one literature and of one social 
class. From tlnj Himalaya to Ceylon cultured minds and simple 
souls alike believe in the same transcendental law — the 
“ Dharma ” bound up with eternal transmigivition “ Samsara ” 
and the inevitable recompemse of acts from existence to existence 
“ Karman.” Ileligions and philosophies agree in preaching the 
nothingness of the individual and the vanity, the illusion of 
things. Sanskrit, the language of the gods, has enjoyed a 
prestige for two or three milleniums. Vyasa, Valmlki, Kalidasa, 
are unanimously Indd to bo models of taste, of poesy and of style. 
The Brahmin is everywhere venerated as a sort of divinity on 
earth. But India is a ])roof of the fact that a civilisation is 
not enough to form a nation. A comparison with the great 
peoples of classic antiquity will show only too clearly what is 
wanting in India. And when t speak of “India” it is of 
ancient India that I mean to speak ; I must refuse resolutely 
to take any part in the controversies and the passions of the ' 
present moment. The scumce that desires to remain faithful 
to the sincere worship of truth must hold aloof on t hose serene 
heights tenipla serena’' extolled by the Latin poet — or to 
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borrow the language of Buddhism on “ the plane of laws ” — 
“ dharniadhalu ” where phenomena, sublimated as it were, 
lose these potentialities of defilement and disturbance that are 
by nature inherent in them. You all remember that admir- 
able scene in ^akuntalil where King Diisyanta comes down 
again from the Paradise accompanied by Matali in Indra’s 
chariot. He is still thrilling with the battle just waged 
against the demoniac umras — his heart still throbbing at the 
thought of the well-beloved consort whom he had refused in 
a moment of forgetfulness, the overwhelming tumult of 
passions stirring the very depths of his soul. 

But the chariot in its airy flight draws near to the sacred 
hermitage Avhere the ascetic Kasyapa practises and imparts 
wisdom ; and suddenly the king is aware of an inward peace 
that has never before had any hold on him. Then he is worthy 

• » V 

of making his way into the refuge of the wise, whore ho is to 
receive a supreme favour at the hands of the Destiny. And 
we too, on the threshold of that domain where radiant scioiuM^ 
holds her sway — we must leave behind us all vain unrest, if 
we arc to make ourselves worthy for beholding at least 
something of the bright light of truth. 

As I have said, India though united by a common civilisa- 
tion could not become a nation. This vast body had been 
w'anting in the hierarchy of functions which in the higher 
organisms directs, controls, and distributes the movements 
of life ; the nation, like the individual, has a heart and a 
brahi, centre of a perpetual exchange of collective activities, 
— the centre where they converge and from which they 
radiate. Nothing essential can be done save through them. 
The mo.st distant accidents that befall the organism, are 
registered in them and re-act upon them ; the shocks that dis- 
turb them affect injuriously the vigour and power of endurance 
of the whole. 

Greece, divided up into innumerable cities, dispei’sed, as 
it were, in fragments, far and wide across the seas, from the 
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Asiatic sea-board to Sicily, gathered around Athens ; strike 
out Athens and the history of Greece is hut dust. The Roman 
Kinpire, though extending from the Atlantic to the Euphrates, 
is bound up indistinguishably with the capital; the last 
classical poet Rutilius Namatianus summed up the work of 
Rome in the striking phrase: “ that which was formerly ‘ the 
world ’ that thou hast made ‘ the city’ ” — Xlrhem feoutx qui 
prills orhis erat. It would be idle to point out hern what 
London is for the British nation, and Paris for the French 
nation. AV^ith these names before us, names that are, so to 
speak, synthetic, where shall we look for the centre of 
India ? At Benares, the very heart of intense religious 
activity, but which has played no part in the political life of 
the country ? At l^ltaliputra, at Kanyakubia, at TJ j jayini, 
at Puskahivati, at Pratistbilna, at Kafia— so )nany capitals 
that have shone witli ephemeral splendour to sink later into 
banal mediocrity? Like the phosphorescejit llamesthat kindle 
and flicker out, at liaphazard, in the silence of the vast night, 
these names have vanished ere they could arrest the clironicler’s 
gaze. And it is this that reveals yet more cruelly, the woeful 
incoherence of this mighty mass. 

India has no history. A nation, like a family, lias her 
archives in which she stores up and watches ivith zealous care 
those titles of nobility that are the honour of her past and the 
guai’antee of her future. She has her annals, which, while 
the fleeting generations pass, assert the conscious continuity 
of a collective task. She has her great men in whom she 
delights to embody her ideal ; she venerates them as her guides 
and protectors in the perplexing ivays of the time. She 
defends their memory zealously from the tlireatenings of 
oblivion ; she gathers up like precious relics even the smallest 
hints that are distinct in the memory. India has indeed saved, 
some great names of her past, religions or literary, but 
she has only saved them to drown them in the mist of 
dreams or in the opntradictory fantasies of fiction. She has 
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had a Sankara, as great, perliaps as a Luther. What 
has she made of him? A hero of common miracles or 
scholastic tournaments, so dull, so colourless, so flaccid, so 
unreal, that she has shifted him hither and thither anyhow 
from millenaries before Christ to the first millenarv of the 
Christian era. Not one name, not one fact to fix with ex- 
actitude his place in the succession of centuries. And yet we 
have here a commanding personality, a personality that marks 
one of the decisive phases of human thought and survives still 
stamped upon the soul of the [ndia of to-day. India has had 
a Kalidasa, an exquisite poet and ingenious creator of forms 
and images, harmonious interpreter of the most noble emo- 
tions. AVhat has she made of him ? A hero of witticisms 
and spiteful tricks whom she attaches indilferently cither to 
the court^ of a ICing Vikramilditya, relegated to the first 
century before the Christian era, or else to the court of 
King Bhoja Avho reigned ten centuries later. As a compen- 
sation she has most abundant details on the Panda vas, on 
Kama, on the innumerable figures of epic legend, figures 
which she may be justly jiroud to have created since she has 
made them depositaries of a magnificent ideal ; but, wrapt in 
her own dreams, shi; has chosen to yield herself up to them by 
fleeing from the le.ss pleasing spectacle of the reality. And by 
an anomaly unexampled in the rest of mankind, it is from 
foreign teaching that India has begun to know her true great- 
ness. She had forgotten the greatest of her sons, the Buddha, 
While Tibet, China, Corea, Jai»an, Indo-China piously repeated 
the storv of the Master’s life with gaze turned towards his birth- 
place, India that had given him birth, no longer knew anything 
about him. In vain did Nopal pre.serve in her valley the 
Sanskrit originals of the sacred texts ; in vain did Ceylon despite 
revolutions, invasions and conquests, preserve faithfully for 
more than 2,000 years the three Baskets of Buddhist scrip- 
tures compiled in an Indian dialect, the Pali language, younger 
brother of Sanskrit; the name of the Buddha execrated at first 
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by Brahmanism in its day of triumph had soon disappeared amid 
universal indifference without once calling forth a single effort 
of sympathy or curiosity. It is Europe that has given hack (he 
Buddha ‘to India. Europe by her travellers, missionaries and 
scholars had disco veiled all I he way from the Tibetan plateau 
to the shore of the Pacific the splendid traces of Buddhist 
activity. She desired to know more. Both Hodgson and 
Burnouf contributed to knowledge, the one supplying mate- 
rials, the other, facts. And India, astounded, was taught by 
the admiration of the world, the greatness of the son that she 
had scorned. 

Among the kings of India there is one who eclipses even 
the most glorious : that one is Asoka the Maurya. liOrd of a 
mighty empire, founded by his grandfather, enlarged by his 
conquests and extending over the whole .of India, he had 
assumed the task of practi^ing* and propagating righteousness : 
his edicts, gvavcni on rocks and pillars in all the provinces 
under his dominion, preacdi in sinqde and fanv’liar language 
the loftiest lessons of goodness, gentleness, charity and mutual • 
respect that liumanity has ever heard of. But, for long 
centuries the characters in whiidi his cdict,s were written u'cre 
but lifeless letters ; it needed a Prinsep to wring tlioir secret 
from the stones grown mute and to bring to light that splendid 
period in which Hindu policy, encouraged and sustained by 
an active faith, claimed inftuence extending even to 
Cyrenaica, even to Epirus, on the confines of the Homan and 
the Carthaginian world. .\mid the teeming abundance of 
Sanskrit literature, India gave birth to an exceptional genius, 
born to load in every sense, and to dare all things r As'vagliosa. 
He stands at the starting point of all the great currents that 
renewed and transformed India, towards the beginning, of the 
Christian era. Poist, musician, preacher, moralist, philosopher,, 
play-wright, tale-teller, he is an inventor in all these arts and 
excels in all ; in his richness and variety he recalls Milton, 
Goethe, Kant and Voltaire. But thirty years ago there was 
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not even a bare mention of Asvaghosa in the literary history 
of India. Asvaghosa is in the fullest sense a conquest of 
Western learning. It is superfluous to prolong the list; it 
affords with sufficient clearness a glimpse of all that India 
in the awakening of her consciousness owes to Europe. It 
shows — to the disadvantage of India, certainly — to what perils 
is exposed a people that claims to hold itself aloof from the 
movements of universal civilisation. 

But has India ever truly realised that conception of 
aloofness r Since the invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni, after 
the year 1000 of the Christian era, facts give only too clear an 
answer. India, offered up as a prey to greed, to contention 
and rivalry on every side, is riveted to the hi.stovy of Islam 
and the destinies of Europe. Again, if we go hack to the 
remote pajit, this mirage of isolation vanishes in the light of 
facts. The first ray that illumines the threshold of Indian 
history proceeds from a cuneiforiri text discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Armenia. The documents of Babylon and 
■Persia help us next to cast a few gleams of light on the dense 
darkness of distant centuries. Then arises Greece and her 
radiant genius seenjs to bring a definitive aM'akening to the 
world. Without her the history of India could be only enigma 
and confusion ; by her, order and precision arc brought into 
the history of India. 'Hie identity, recognised by William 
Jones, of the Indian Chandragupta and the Saudrocottos of 
the historians of Alexander, remains the corner-stone of all 
Indian chronology. During a period of a thousand years, 
the history of India is to a great extent the history of the 
knowledge possessed by the Greeks concerning India. 

Erom this prolonged conhxct wc have the problem of 
reciprocal influences, which puts th*e question of the originality 
of the Indian genius. Towards the beginning of the Christian 
era China, in her turn, comes into' touch with India and for 
a thousand years religious zeal,^ political and commercial 
relations draw the two countries together. The exchange takes 
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place alon^ by two ways, the land-route which skirts or 
crosses the heights of the Pamir and, proceeding from oasis 
to oasis passes over the sandy deserts of Turkestan ; the 
sea-route * which, hy way of Insulindia, connects the Indian 
ports with the Chinese ports. The meeting of the two 
civilisations produces, on either side, a strange amalgamation : 
on the one hand “ Serindia ” as the Greeks said in the time 
of the Emperor Justinian, on the other hand Indo-China, as 
we say to-day, both being equivalent terras which point to the 
zone of unstable balance between two rival tendencies, two 
rival languages and rival societies. In this concealed struggle 
India appears to triumph for a fairly long time. Recent 
explorations in Centi*al Asia have revealed unexpected 
annexations to the Indiati world ; rather earlier, but also in 
recent times, study of monuments and inscriptitms has 
brought to light the existence of Hindu colonies iti Indo- 
China and Insulindia, faithful guardians' of the arts, the 
religions and the literary works of India, Finally, in the 
seventh century Indian Buddhism conquers yet another field 
for Indian culture : in the highlands of Tibet a rude and 
barbarous population sees monasteries rise whei’e zealous 
missionaries translate from the Sanskrit the enormous mass 
of the canonical texts. 

Thus from the Alcdi terra nean to the Pacilic ocean, 
nations near and far gather round India and bring together 
converging rays to shine upon the voiceless night of 
her past. The picture that emerges is not, to be sure, 
as clear and complete as we could w'ish ; too often the docu- 
ments say nothing or break off just at the moment when 
curiosity is on the track ; too often, besides, the portions 
upon which light is thrown give us minute details which,* by 
their seeming insignilicauce weary and discourage the 
student. However it is, this is the work Avhieh I am pressing 
you to pursue, for the sake of truth and of your own country. 
Some people may tell you that it is an idle and useless work, 
3 
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and that the crying need of the present is for chemists and 
engineers. I do not at all belittle their work, in so far as it can 
make that painful human life easier and smoother. But we 
have been taught of late by a dreadful instance how 
much the most technical civilisation can be foreign to real 
civilisation, civilisation of the mind. Never has the beautiful 
saying of Buddha proved so deeply true as now : 

“ Mind takes the lead of the world ; mind excels the 

whole world ; the world is a creation of mind.” 


In this time of sky-scrapers and gigantic bridges, mind 
only can Jiuild and will build a safe bridge for India to cross 
over the ocean of darkness and storms and to reach that “other 
shore ” of peace and dignity for which she has been longing 
through centuries. India wants you to be her Tlrthankoras ; 
but how can you show her the way forward if you have not 
traced hack the steps which have brouglit her to her present 
stage ? You tvisU your motherland to stand honoured and 
respected among the nations, but how tremendous the experi- 
mental stages you have to pass through, if you are not fully 
aware of the genuine forces which allowed her to play, long 
ago, such a big part in the development of Eastern civilisation ? 
Old India, the mother of numberless children, who has passed 
through days of trium])h and ages of sorrow, the ever-rejuve- 
nating mother of numberless children to come, is standing 
before you, anxious about her way. It is not enough to 
worship your mother. Help her ! 


Sylvain Levi 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS’ FIGHT WITH MALARIA 

I 

The delta of Bengal having been built up by rivers is a 
land of marshes. Consequently, it is but reasonable to 
conclude, that ever since it became habitable, it sulfered more 
or less from paludism or malaria. So Ear as the writer is 
aware, however, the first authentic reference to it is by Abul 
Fazl, who says in t\\.o Aiu-i- ±kheri ; “Tor a long time past 
the air of Bengal had been unhealthy at the leaving ofE of the 
rains, adlicting both man ajid cattle (?) ; but under the 
auspices of his present ^Majesty, this calamity has ceased.”' 
The next reference is to an outbreak of epidemic malaria at 
Kasim Bazar and adjacent villages in the boginning'of the last 
century. These villages “were situated on i\ curve of the River 
Hooghly [Bhagirathi] luitil a straight cut was made... forming 
the chord of the curve, thus changing the course of the river 
and throwing those places inland. This engineering operation 
was closely followed by the breaking out of an epidemic in all 
those places which, in its virulence and mortality, is unparallel- 
ed by any pestilential visitation in Bengal saving, perhaps, 
that which depopulated Gour. During its rage cremation 
or burial in due form was found impracticable, and the 
dead are said to have been carried in cart-loads to bo disposed 
of anyhow; and thus the city of Cossim Bazar, once noted 
for its commercial importance, the extent and magnitude 
of which is said to have called into existence upwards of 

‘ Op. ctf. (Glsulwiri^s translation. — Tho^Subah ot* Bengal)— Unfortunately, no detaiLsi aro 
given of tho anti- malaria measures ailojited by Akbar. In the Malaria Conferonw^ Jiefd at 
Simla, in 1909 Sir Herbert llisloy sail! that he happened to know that in a certain district 
in the South of Bengal they had a very 9 ,isciont., elaborate and effective system of village 
drainage. ..Subsidiary to the rivers and largo drainage cliauiiels there was a regular system 
of drains." (Proceedings, p. 99.) It would bo iiitfirostiug to know tho situation and date 
of this drainage system. It nray have been a part of Akbar*s anti-malaria measures. 
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a hundred shroffs or hanking firms to meet the monetary 
requirements of the same, was reduced, Avithin the short space 
of fiAre years to almost a deserted waste.” ‘ 

The next occurrence of epidemic malaria was , in 1836 
at Muharamadpur, which at the time was a very large and 
flourishing town in the district of Jessore, during the construe- 
tion of the Jessore-Dacca road. It broke out among five to 
seven liundred prisoners who Avere employed on the construction 
of the road. “ One hundred and fifty of the prisoners died, 
and the native officers in charge of them fled. The epidemic 
remained in Muhammadpur for about seven years ; and what 
betAveen the great number of deaths from fever itself and 
the croAvds who fled to escape the plague the total desolation 
of the place ensued.”- There AA^as another outbreak in Jessore 
in October, 181<6.' 

But, 'these Avere sporadic outbursts due to local causes. 
Bengal, on the Avhole, contiiiAied to bn fairly healthy and 
prosperous until about 1800. The first famine she suffered 
from was in 1769-70, nearly a century before that date, and 
the second in 1873-7 1, about a decade and a half after it. 
Macaulay writing only two decades previously descri})es 
Bengal in the folloAving glowing language : 

“ Of the provinces Avhich had been subject to the house 
of Turaerlane, the wealthiest Aras Bengal. In spite of the 
Muslim despot and the Mahratta freebooter, Bengal Avas 
known throughout the East as the Garden of Eden, the rich 
kingdom. Its population multiplied exceedingly. Distant 
provinces were nourished from the overfloAvingof its granaries, 
and the noble ladies of London and Baris Avere clothed in 
the delicate products of its looms.”* 

» * 

* Minute by Haja Digambar Miira appcmled the Kopert of the Mai. iris* CoiumiHrtion 

' of 180 k 

® Hunter’s “ Statistieal Account of Jessore,’* V- -*-• 

Hunter, vp, p. 

* “ Critical aud Historical Essays — Lord Clive.” 
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Districts which during the last six decades have been 
devastated by malaria wore among the healthiest. The 
District Gazetteer notes in regard to Durdwan, that “before 
1862, tlje district was noted for its healthiness, and the town 
of Burdwan particularly was regarded as a sanitarium. In 
fact, it was customary for persons suffering from chronic 
malarial fever to come to Biirdwan where cures fi’om the 
disease were common.” Dr. A. J. Payne in a n'port on the 
Burdwan Division submitted in 1871 remarks, that “a fatal 
fever has of late year.s become epidemic, with seasonal 
outbreaks of extreme severitv over a larice tract of country 
which includes districts fonnorly among tlie healthiest in 
the province.” In live beginning of tlie nineteenth century 
there was a College at Baraset for cadets on their first arrival 
from England which would not have been the case if it had 
been so int<msely malarious as it has been for sometime pa.st. 
In regard to the district of Nadiya which is now being 
depopulated by malaria, the Census Report of 11)01. observes 
that “it was once famous as a health resort, and it is said 
that Waircm Hastings had a country house at Krishnagar.” 
Dr. 11. F. Thompson says of tin; lloojrhly district in his 
Sanitary Beport of 1868, that “if a common belhd’ or impression 
among natives is of any value, the ffooghly district would 
seem to have undergone ci vast change for the worse in respect 
of the health of the people.” Midnapore Avas practically free 
of malaria in the beginning of the last century. Even as 
late as 1861-52, of the total admissiojis for treatment at the 
dispensary there only -I per cent, were cases of intermittent 
fever. “ In regard to the History of Bengal Malaria,” says 
Dr. Bentley, “and the question as to Avhether there has or 
has not been an increase of the disease in comparatively 
recent times, an examination of existing records seems to 
afford overwhelming proof that many' areas noAV suffering 
intensely from malaria enjoyed a relative immunity 
some 50 to 60 -years ago. Recent investigation has 
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shown also that in certain localities a rapid increase of 
infection has occurred within the course of the last 10 
years.”* 

The most virulent and the most widespread type of 
epidemic malaria began to rage only since 1860. The fact 
that it wjvs known among the people as iminn jvar” (new 
fever) shows that nothing like it had been experienced before. 
Contemporary records contain harrowing accounts of its 
ravages. At Burdwan, in 1862, large numbers dying daily 
were carried in carts. Bwarhashini, a large and populous 
village in the district of Burdwan was nearly depopulated. 
At Kalna in the same district, “a great number of homesteads 
had been deserted, and there was scarcely a house in which 
several inmates had not been carried off.” Kanchrapara lost 
1,354 out of 3,326 residents. The Commissioner of the 
Presidency* Bivision wrote in a letter in July, 1864, about the 
district of Nadiya : “Every village has its homesteads which 
have been emptied ‘by death or deserted by the occupants 
in order to escape the scourge. Almost every man I met 
had a story to tell of his own suffering which his appearance 
confirmed, and a list to give of parents, wife, children, or 
relatives carried off. ‘In some villages above a third of the 
population must have died within the last' three years, and 
I have been assured by two respectable inhabitants of 
Halishahar, that the state of debility to which the adults of 
the village have been reduced is so universal and so extreme, 
that accessions to the population from the most natural source 
have ceased.” 

The first Malaria Commission was appointed by Govern- 
ment in January, 1864. Since then some Committee or 
Conference has met nearly every quinquennium to deliberate 
upon the remedial measures for malaria ; and as for experts, 
engineering and medical, and other high officials who have 
reported upon the subject, or penned minutes, circulars and 


^ “ Koport ou Malaria iu Bengal/* Bfc. I, p. 74. 
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resolutions, their nuinher is legion. The archives of Govern- 
ment are groaning under the weiglit of leaflets, hrochures and 
tomes recording the researches, disquisitions and opinions of 
these High functionaries. And as I am writing (July, 1922), 
a new committee is about to begin its labours to add to that 
weight. G’here have been endless Councils of War, but little 
actual fighting. 

As we shall see later on, if the suggestions of the first 
Malaria Commission Averc acted upon, Malaria would have 
been considerably crippled and Jiengal would probably have 
recovered the health it had enjoyed Ix'fore iHtJO. But the fiend 
in contemptuous mockery of the seviptory fusillade of Govern- 
ment has been fearlessly stalking the land during the last 
fifty-eight years unrestrained in ifs nefarious activities. The 
bureaucracy apparently to save its face an(l. hide the 
ignominious defeat it has suffered publishes elaborate schemes 
formulated by the generals of the force maintained for 
fighting malaria, and o<^oasionaily announces the discoveries 
made by them of the wea^' points in the enemy’s stronghold. 
The venerable Minister in charge of the Public Health of 
Bengal gave an account of such discoveries at the Legislative 
Cfuincil of Bengal last vear. T wonder if he was aware that 
he was unconsciously treating the Council to a piece of com- 
position, for the like of the humour of Avhich one would have 
to turn to the pages of “ Pickwick Papers ” or “ Gullivei’’s 
Travels.” Sir Siu’endrantith Banerjee, Avho has enthusiasti- 
cally girded up his loins to carry on a vigorous campaign 
against Malaria, gravely announced as one of the “ important 
facts ” revealed by the researches of the Health Department, 
that “ following upon an increase of malaria and a correspond- 
ing rise in the mortality, depopulation of the affected .villages 
coramences,#and simultaneously land goes out of cultivation, 
homesteads are deserted in the villages, and an increase of 
jungle and useless vegetation occurs.” I wonder if the 
raofussil members 'of Council could suppress their risibility 
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when this “ important fact” was announced. The spirit of 
Kaja Digambar Mifcra would stand agape with amazement 
(not unmingled with gratification) at the “ discovery ” that 
“ the construction of embankments in low lying areas whether 
for roads, railways or other purposes, is almost invariably 
followed by an increase of malaria as shown bv a rise in the 
spleen rate, the sickness rate, and the mortality of the aflected 
areas.” 

Another momentous discovery : " \falaria in the low- 

% 

lying areas is not usually associated with exce.ss of water, as 
has long been believed, but that, on the contrary, it usually 
incTeases coincidentally with an actual diminution of the 
water present on the land during the rains,” I do not know 
whence the Director of i^ublic Health got the idea that 
malarial fe?.^er had hitherto been “ usually associated with 
excess of water.” The contrary has, so far as the writer is 
aware, been the prevalent belief of the people in Bengal. 
Some doubt appears to have crossed the mind of the Honour- 
able Minister as to whether these discoveries should bo placed 
in the category of “ original discoveries.” Dor, ho observes : 
“whether or not they* are to bo classed as ‘original discoveries’ 
is jrossibly open to discussion, but the fact remains that at 
present these discoveries are not to be found in any published 
text-book on malaria.” I am afraid, in trying to emblazon 
the reputation of the Heads of the Health Department he has 
unwittingly tarnished it by supposing them capable of claim- 
ing as discoveries facts which do not occur in published text- 
books on malaria. I do not know of any such text-book 
which gives information of any great value about malaria in 
India. But in regard to one of the discoveries, I find the 
following passage in “Prevention of Malaria” by Sir Ronald 
Ross (pp. 277-27H) : “Marshes difficult to deal wifh are often 
formed by roads, railways, houses, irrigation canals, ill- 
managed water conduits and standpipes and even by Ijadly 
made drains.” In regard to another discovery, the following 
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statement l)y Dr. Maclean is quoted from Quain’s Dictionary 
of Medicine,” p. 913, by Dr. Gregg, who was for sometime 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, in a circular letter to 
Municipalities (1889) : “ Marshes are not as a rule dangerous 
a lien abundantly covered with water ; it is when the ivater- 
level is lowered, and the saturated soil is exposed to the drying 
influence of a high temperature and the direct rays of the sun, 
that the poison (malaria) is evolved in abundance.” (Dr. 
Maclean wrote before the establishment of the mosquito 
theory). 

[To he eoiif'niiied) 

V. N. Bose 
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CHARLES H. TAWNEY 

In the Eighties of the last century the name of Proffjvsor 
Charles IT. Tawney was a household xvord iii educated 
Ucngal, — and in more than Bengal. The slanting crawl of his 
autograph — much .Svatglit after tlieu as now, in spite of f lu: 
prevailing spirit of disruption — at the foot of IJniversirv 
Certifioatea, was appreciatively preserved in thousands of 
homes, not merely in Bengal, Bohar, Orissa and Asusam, but alsf» 
in Avhat are now the United Provinces and the North AVesteni 
Provinces and in Burma, Nagpur and Ceylon, all vrliieh 
were under the fostering care of tho University of Calcutta, 
during much of the time that Mr. Tawney was its llegislrar. 
He held this important post from 1.S77 to 1881, from 1881 to 
1885 and in 1886 and 1889. Many generations of Calcutta 
graduates and undergraduates had some thing or other to do 
with him from 18uJ- to 1896. I’he toucJiing words of the 
inscription on tho pedestal of his bust at the Entrance flail 
of the Senate House of the University, remind after-conn rs 
of many hundreds of his “ pupils’ and friends’ grateful 
recollection” “of his unvarying kindness,” during his “ eareev 
of 28 years in India.” It \vas serviei', long, meritorious and 
fruitful such as few could claim to their credit. And vvlu-n 
he retired from India in 1893 he did not give up ser\ing 
India, As Librarian of the India Office till 1903, his 
interest in India and matters Indian, was continuously main- 
tained and even when he retired from the India Office in that 
yeaV, he kept up constant correspondence with those he had 
known in India and through whom he had learned to revere 
India. 

Professor Tawney’s name was not a commonplace house- 
hold word in Bengal, as that of a work-a-day administrative 
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officer, who filled space merely occupied by routine duties ; 
it was honoured by hundreds who had sat at his feet and 
profited by his teaching. Among tliese are to be found men 
in the forefront of public, professional, industrial and official 
life in Bengal, men who have contributed enormously to the 
building up of the prevailing order of things in the country, 
call it nation -building or whatever else one may like. Many 
of them have been called away to their rest prematurely and 
those that are spared will recall with affection and veneration 
the many qualities of their revered Professor, who — in his 
turn has been called to his rest, at the ripe old age of 85. In 
his retirement at Charltey, Camberley (Surrey), Mr. Tawney 
used to spend the evening of his days in a predominantly 
Indian atmosphere, surrounded by his books and manuscripts 
that had become his life-companions add esseptial to his 
existence. Though never very strong, ho enjoyed fairly good 
health, till his wife’s death last year wrecked it altogether. 
It was my misfortune and will be my abiding regret that 
both in 1912 and 1921 I was unable to avail of hia pressing, 
cordial and repeated invitations to spend some time with him 
in his Surrey home, TIis advancing age and infirmities did 
not permit his travelling to London often and his friends saw 
but little of him there in recent years. 

There must be many who remember Mr. Tawney’s 
scholar-like stoop that had come upon him even in the prime 
of his life, his gentlemanly bearing, his spare slim figure, and 
the firm, steady, measured step with which he silently traversed 
the corridors, on his way to noiseless discharge of unending 
duties. His was pre-eminently “ the leaden eye that loves the 
ground,” and though he seemed not to observe, woe to unwary 
and the careless who thought that the least of wrong doings 
escaped his notice. Those who believed that Principal Tawney 
knew not his students, their faces and their names, souietimes 
had a rude disillusionment. But he never mauled any and 
things soon correct^ themselves. His innate and imobtronve 
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kindliness took the place of what ^oes by the coninioii name 
of tact and always prevailed. 

His thin compressed lips, his quivering nostrils, according 
to some, the hall-mark of dignified restraint, ‘were a 
great aid in disciplinary action. Principal Tawney never 
failed as an administrator ; and Professor Tawney’s unspoken 
wishes always maintained order in and out of the class room. 
And what remained was finished soon enough when his fine 
sense of humour in which he was never lacking, lightened up 
his austere countenance and the disciplinarian and the students’ 
friend formed an indivisible entity and prevailed unquestioned. 
Following a great administrator and organiser as Principal 
Sutcliffe, Principal Tawney’s work was naturally difficult ; but 
the gentleman and the scholar, above all the Man, triumphed. 
And that ijt is, after all, that really matters and triumphs. 
It is a pity that this little truth ' is not often recognised and 
remembered. 

His clean-shaven upper lip and chin, his spare side-whis- 
kers, provokingly mid- Victorian, his prominent forehead, and 
sunken cheek complete the outlines of his well-remembered 
physiognomy. A sharp nasal twang, not quite American, but 
characteristic, slightly marred his clear and- beautiful pronun- 
ciation at times and interfered with his diction. It amounted 
almost to mannerism. Though anything but fasionable, 
he was scrupulously neat and correct in his attire, which marked 
him out among colleagues like Sir John Elliot, Mr. Clarke 
and Dr. Booth, almost scrupulously untidy in their 
get-up. The little Brougham much fancied in those days by 
doctors and others, that brought him to the College and waited 
for him with its horse taken off, used to 1)e three quarters 
filled iwith the spoils of the library and it was with some 
•difficulty that his pepper and salt morning coat escaped being 
creased, while mercilessly brushed* against dusty tomes Iroth 
ways to the College and fro. A straight diagonal — ^a veritable 
bee-line, from the portico of the Presidency College to the 
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gate of the Hare School, past the Hare statue — took him to the 
Senate House, where the faithful Trailokyaiiath Bauerjee used 
to keep his work cut out for him. 

Professor Tawney early made his mark in the Presidency 
College. This was no easy task, for among his colleagues at 
the beginning and later, were capable and distinguished men 
and devoted teachers who made the Presidency College what it 
was in the Seventies, Eighties and Nineties of the last century. 
Some of them were outstanding landmarks in the Educational 
field and a few were veritable giants. It was an illustrious roll 
of which any institution in any land might well be proud — 
Moheshchandra Banerjee, Tshanchandra Banerjee, Pearycharan 
Sarkar, Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary, llajkrishna Mookerjee, 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, Sutcliffe, Croft, Beeby, Pedler, 

Elliot, Clarke, Hobson, Howe, Webb, Paulson, McCan, Wilson, 

# 

Mann, Hand, Gough, Hoernlaie, Little, Gilliland, Booth, Nash, 
Edwardes, Bellet, Percival, Bipin Gupta .would be honoured 
names anywhere. And the outturn was also worthy, • for 
among it rank men like Bhupendranatli Basu, Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, Byomkesh Chakrabrarti, Suryyakumar Agasti, 
Nandakrishna Bose, Herambachandra Maitra, Kallysankar 
Sukul, Govindachandra Mookerjee, Dwarkanatli Chakerbutty, 
Nalini Chatterjee, Narendralal Dey, Amulya Chandra Mitra, 
Digambar Chatterjee, Ramnath Bhattacharyya, Hamchandra 
Majumdar, Baradacharan Mittra, Shamsul Huda, Abdur 
Rahim, Abdur Salem, Jogendrachandra Ghosh, Asutosh 
Mookerjee, Senior and Junior, Hem Chandra Sen, Kedar Nath 
Sikdar,Bipinbehary Ghosh, Charuchandra Ghosh, Mohinimohan 
Chatterjee, Pankajeooraar Chatterjee, Binodechandra Mittra, 
Prabhashchandra Mittra, Brojendralal Mittra, Nripendra Nath 
Sirkar, Sureshprasad Sarvadhikary, Jotiprasad Sarba^ikari, 
Jogenohunder Dutt, Satyendraprasanna Sinha, Satyacharan 
Mookerjee, Jogendrachandra Mukerjee, Hamsadan Bhatta- 
charyya and Praphullachandra Ray, to speak only of a few 
neatest to my time and whom 1 knew best. There were many 
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Ixjfore and after these times, who w(?re quite as worthy, some 
worthier. 

The background formed by professors and pupils like 
these, was no unworthy scene of Professor Tawney’s tofls and he 
toiled hard and unobtrusively for a long stretch of 28 years, 
during which he assisted in keeping the College and the Univer- 
sity flags flying. The tone and standard maintained were the 
best and the highest. During these 28 years. Professor Tawney, 
in the words, of the inscription on the pedestal of his bust, 
“ rendered conspicuous services to Education, as Pi ofessor and 
Principal of the Presidency College, as Director of Public In- 
struction, Bengal, and for eight years as Registrar of the Cal- 
cutta University.” 

The story of Professor Tawney’s life is quite shortly told. 
It was uqeventful* in a sense, as such lives go ; but it was full, 
rich and ample and replete with ‘far-reaching results. 

He was son of P.ev. Richard Tawney, Vicar of Willoughby, 
and" Susan James (daughter of Dr. Bernard of Clifton). 
He was born in 1837 and inherited the scholarly and 
clerical instincts both of the father’s and mother’s side, 
though of clerical tendencies he never gave much indication. 
Educated at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, his early 
tendencies had the fullest possible scope. He obbxined the 
Bell University Scholarship in 1857 and the Davies Univer- 
sity Scholarship in 1858. In the same year he became a 
scholar of Trinity and was bracketed »vs Senior Classic in 1860. 
He obtained the Fellowship of Trinity in 1860 and worked as 
a Fellow and as a Tutor in his College for 4 years, which gave 
him abundant grounding and opportunities of cultivation of his 
special tastes in Classics 

‘ In 1864i he was appointed as Assistant Professor of the 
•Presidency College and soon became a Professor. Subsequently 
he rose to the Principal ship, on thd retirement of Mr. Sutcliffe 
in 1877. He held the post of Principal till 1891. For eight 
years off and on, he was Registrar of the Calcutta University 
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and thrice officiated as Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 
till 1893, when he retired to England. After this he took up 
the post of Librarian to the India Office. He filled that post 
till 1903*and was made a Companion of the Indian Empire. 
On his retirement Mr. Thomas was appointed to this office. 
It will be remembered that Mr. Thomas visited the Calcutta 
University last year and lectured there on Indian History. 

Mr. Tawney was appointed a Eellow of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity quite early in his career — in 1869 ; he took keen and 
active interest in the details of University work from the very 
beginning. Without such interest no one makes any advance 
in academic life — a slight truth that is often forgotten 
by aspirants after academic honours. In 1869 he was 
appointed a member of a Sub-Committee to prepare an 
Address to be presented to H. B. H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
This was the first time that a member of the British 
reigning family visited India and the. University rightly 
extended its warm welcome to Ilis Boyal Highness ; 
Honorary Degrees were then not in vogue. In 1885 we see 
him appointed member of a Committee to consider the sub- 
ject of remuneration to Examiners ai^d also of the Board 
of Moderators in Arts and Science, which was just com- 
ing into existence. In the same year he acted as member of 
a Committee appointed to consider and report on a letter from 
Rev. .1. Hewlett proposing that the system of prescribing text- 
books should be less adhered to. This shows how public mind 
was being agitated in these directions even in those early 
times, in spite of which text-books flourished. In 1889 Mr. 
Tawney was appointed a member of the Committee formed to 
revise the rules for {1} the Entrance, E. A. and B. A Exa- 
minations, (2) the P. R. S.’ Examination. He was not above 
details as teas erroneously presutned by some ; in 1891 we find 
him appointed a member df the Committee for the election 
of Gilchrist scholars* He attained the higher honours also and 
was twice President of the Faculty of Arts, in 1885 and 
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1898 and he resigned his Fellowship in 1893 when he retired 
from the country. His interest in University work lay 
deeper than the surface. As early as 1865 (?) he contributed 
to the Calmtta Heview a paper entitled “ Studied of the 
Calcutta University.” It will be fully worth reproduction in 
these pages some day, to show what great minds in those 
days thought about the thorny points now agitating us, few 
indeed of which are new. 

An well executed bust in white marble, the inscrip- 
tion on the pedestal of wliich has succeeded in bringing 
out some of his characteristic features, commemorates 
Mr. Tawney’s services to the cause of education in 
Northern India. The inscription will well bear quoting. It 
is in the following words : 


To 

CHARLES HENRY TAWNEY, C.I.E., M.A., 

Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Late Fellow of the University of Calcutta, 

And now Librarian of the India Office, London, 
Who, during his career of 28 years in India, 
Rendered conspicuous services to Education 
As Professor and Principal 
of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 

As Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, 

And for eight years as Registrar of the 
Calcutta University 
This Bust has been erected 
By his Pupils and Friends in India, 

Who retain a grateful recollection 
Of his Unvarying* Kindness, 

And a Profound Respect 
For the Wide range of his learning, 
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And for his special Erudition 
In the Classical Literature 
Alike of Europe and of India. 

Many who wrongly thought and said that Mr. Tawney 
was a cynic and a pessimist and had few friends, because of 
saturnine disposition which he ill-concealed, will be disabused 
by the text of the inscription. Every word of it is 
strictly true and accurate His “ unvarying kindness ” to 
those he knew and who knew him, was a notable feature of his 
character, and many willingly testify to it even to-day. 
Tlie last four lines of the inscription were amplified in the 
resolutions of the Faculty of Arts, dated the 7th of January, 
1893, and of the Syndicate, dated the ll-th of January, 1893, 
which will speak for themselves. 

The liesolution of the Fahulty of Arts, held on the 7th 
January, 1893, is the following words : — . 

“ The Faculty desire to place on record their high appre- 
ciation of the eminent services rendered by Mr. Charles H. 
Tawney to the University. The Faculty have had frequent 
occasions to observe and admire his ripe experience, his varied 
scnblarship, his conciliatory and generous spirit and his liberal 
treatment of all matters arising out of the great objects of 
University education ; and the Faculty take this opportunity 
of expressing their deep sense of the loss sustained by the 
University through his retirement.” 

The Eesolution of the Syndicate, dated the 14th January, 
1893, was : — 

“ That the Syndicate deeply regret that by reason of the 
departure of Mr. Tawney from this country, they are deprived 
of his invaluable aid as a Member of their Body and the 
University 'loses the distinction of counting him among ita • 
Fellows. It is not only the* loSs from amongst them of a- 
scholar of such eminence that they regret, great as such a losa 
is, but in Mr. Tawney they also l€»e a colleague whose wide 

5 
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and varied knowledge of affairs, whose keen sagacity, whose 
high tone and sense of right, and whose unfailing sympathy 
and good feeling they will long remember with sentiments of 
respect and of regret. They wish him, after his returh to his 
native country, a long Ufa of successful labour in the cause of 
learning, which he is so well-qualified to advance, and which 
has, during his residence in India, so signally benefited by his 
exertions and his example.” 

An eloquent tribute was paid to Mr. Tawney’s services 
at the Senate meeting and the Convocation of the University that 
followed and the movement which resulted in the erection of 
the bust mentioned above, was taken in hand by his many 
pupils and friends, in and outside the University. 

India is perhaps the foreign country, outside Germany, 
where Shjikespeare is most appreciated and venerated by edu- 
cated . people. It used to be a keen regret of educated modern 
Bengal that it came, after the days of U. L. Richardson and 
that there never was another Ricliardson. Those that had 
Charles H. Tawney for their teacher overcame this regret, for 
there has hardly been a more capable interpreter of the Poet 
in India after Capt. Richardson than this gifted Professor, 
though he may have lacked the histriomc talents of the 
Captain. The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare appeared in 
the late seventies and was a great help to Shakespeare 
students, who had no direct access to the enormous Shakespeare 
literature to be found in western seats of culture. But 
before its appearance Mr. Tawney was a veritable variorum 
edition by himself to his devoted students. It is a pity 
that he did not leave behind him in a tangible form 
evidence of his vast Shakesperian erudition and an incon- 
siderable school edition of Richard ‘III (1888) is all that he left. 
• Enjoyment of the poet in his inner sanctum, which he some- 
times managed to transfer* to* the class room, was Mr. 
Tawney’s great feature and so engrossed, absorbed and 
engulfed did he become in this enjoyment, while lecturing, 
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that the unthinking portion of his class believed that he took 
no note of it. The devoted and the elect, however, knew how 
mistaken this idea was and they literally hung upon every 
word he spoke. And sometimes the unspoken interpretation, 
the pause, the halt, the look, if observed, meant and conveyed 
volumes. Mr. Tawney was nearly as great in Milton and Burke 
and his inborn love of freedom and liberty, broadened during 
his Cambridge days was voiced, unmindful of conventional 
and obligatory restraint. 

There was little scope for display of his Latin and Greek 
lore in the ordinary everyday work of the College or the 
University. According to those that knew and could judge, 
it was vast. Though there was no room for it here, Mr. 
Tawney made up for his loss in this direction by ardent 
devotion to Sanskrit, which in more sense Uian on(',,was then 
a live language in Bengal, mucfh more than it is now, though 
the super&cial area affected may have .increased to some 
extent. Mr. Tawney devoted himself heart and soul to 
Sanskrit as soon as he arrived in this country and to his credit 
are to be placed many acceptable translations from Sanskrit 
into English. Some of them are Uttar Ktamacharitam (1871, 
1874)), Eatha Saritsagar (188'1<), Katha Kosa (1895), Malavik- 
agnimitra (1875, 1891), Prabandha Chintamani and two 
centuries of Bhartrihari (1877). Immersed in his own favourite 
work, as he always seemed to be. Professor Tawney’s was by no 
means an isolated and detached literary existence. He helped 
and* encouraged others, whenever he could. He revised and 
partly wrote out Pandit Nilmony Naylankar’s English Transla- 
tion of Baghuvamsa and Bhattikavya in 1880. His interest was 
by no means confined to Sanskrit, but also extended to the 
growing latter-day literature* of Bengal. One of the . most 
remarkable' productions in this direction was Taraknath 
Ganguly’s fine social novel Slofflynalatct, which was translated 
into English in 1906 ; and Mr. l^wney wrote an appreciative 
preface. Translation ‘of Katha Saritsagar in two^ volumes 
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was a part of his work in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
His critical notes in the course of this gigantic work, though 
spare and occasional, are a notable contribution to the Science 
of Folklore that materialised later on. Tliey point to the 
Indian origin of much that Europe appropriated. 

• Mr. Tawney’s natural talents, taste and aptitude and 
his classical training were a great help in rapid acquisition 
of Sanskrit, aihnity of which with Greek and Latin was 
being discussed in learned circles before Max Muller and 
Sayce widened the scope of these ideas. Added to his own 
tastes and talents was a slight topographical accident which 
afforded a strong secondary aid. 

The Presidency College was not located, when Mr. 
Tawney came, where it stands to day. Lord Northbrook 
laid the foundation stone of the new buildings and it was 
opened in' 1871. Before that it was located in the 
cramped, dark, inconvenient, old-world block now occupied 
by the western half of the Hindu School, across the 
College Street. The Hindu School was confined to the 
eastern block and in between the old Hindu School and 
the old Presidency College was the Sanskrit College, with its 
spacious quadrangle. In the midst of this.stood the canopied 
statue of David Hare, now occupying the field between 
modern Hare School and modern Presidency College, On 
three sides of the quadrangle and on both floors were 
the Sanskrit College Class and office rooms, the fourth side 
being a noble collonaded open portico, that one sees from 
College Square, North. Both the Presidency College and the 
Sanskrit College were cramped for space and both 
requisitioned for more new rooms on the first floor, 
which were sanctioned. Principal Sutcliffe of the 
Presidency College believed in the Inch and Ell theory of life, 
and put in a claim for the old .first floor room on the south 
of the quadrangle, where the valuable manuscript treasures of 
the Sanskrit College were housed. Director Atkinson seconded 
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the claim and the Lieutenant Governor agreed. Pandit 
Iswarchandra Vidyasagar had left the Principal’s post and a 

Kayastha Principal — Principal Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary 

was in office. His known sweetness of temper and 

amiability of disposition were attempted to be exploited ; but 

true as steel, he could bo strong when occasion needed and 
was strong on this occasion. He revolted entirely and rather 
than see .the beloved manuscripts go to destruction in the damp 
ground floor, he resigned, lie ultimately prevailed, the 

wanuscripts were undisturbed and the Presidency College had 
its new buildings later on. 

During this struggle, which was long drawn and 

intense, Professor Tawney’s moral as well as active support 
was throughout in favour of- Principal Sarvadhikary ; he was 
as ardent a lover of the red-clad board-backed manuscripts 
of untold value. Professor. Taumey’s own chief and other 
high officials were disgusted and Principal Sarvadhikary 
and Professor Tawney, with affinity of tastes, became fast 
friends. It ripened after the storm blew over and lasted. 
The resources of the Sanskrit College Library and its 
Professoriate were entirely at Mr. Tawney’s disposal. And 
what a Professoriate it was. Prerachand Tarkavagish and 
Joynarayan Tarkapanchanan had been succeeded by Bharat- 
ebandra Siromani, Taranath Tarakavachaspati, Grishchandra 
Vidyabhushan, Dwarkanath Vidyabhushan, llamnarain Tarka- 
ratna, Harinath Nayaratna, Jaganmohan Tarkalankar, 
Bammoy Vidyaratna and Maheshchandra Nayaratna. 

Por natural and obvious reasons it is not for me to dilate 
bn Principal Sarvadhikary ’s powers and attainments as a 
scholar and as an administrator ; but it would be incomplete 
narration not to refer to his part in the shaping out oi the 
growth of Sanskrit and Bengali Culture and Literature, which 
were then turning into quite an untrodden path. 

Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar and Babu Prasanna* 
kumar Sarvadhikary were old school friends. Iliey came from 
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the same part of the country, chummed together, toiled and 
struggled together and triumphed together. They taught one 
another Sanskrit and English and the literary partnership con- 
tinued, the result of which were Vidyasagar’s Vetal Pancha- 
vimsati, Sitar Banabas, Vrantibilas and Sakuntala and 
Frasannakumar’s Fatiganit and Vijaganit and Eajkumar 
Sarvadhikary’s Englander Ilihaa. Some of their students 
took up the work later on and Tarasankar Tarkaratna, 
Tarakumar Kabiratna, Nilmani Mpokerjee, Narsingchandra 
Mukerjee, Sasibhusan Chatterjee, Khettermohan Sengupta, 
Krishnakamal Bhattacharyya, Shivanath Sastri and Haraprasad 
Sastri, Nilambar Mookerjee and Tarinycharan Chatterjee 
made contributions to the building up of Bengali literature, 
more or less rich and solid, according to the limitations of 
each. Iswarchandra and Frasannakumar also considerably 
influenced ’Michael Madhusudhan Dutt and Hemchandra 
Banerjee, as abundantly appears from their published 
biographies. 

Vidyasagar’s translations were more than translations, they 
were iine adaptations, almost original work, in Bengali. But 
whether original or translations they were works of striking 
merit and did great service. They were not however quite what 
was wanted from certain other jwints of view and Frincipal 
Sarvadhikary and Frofessor Tawney thought that close and 
faithful translations of some Sanskrit works of merit would be 
a great help in making Sanskrit literature better known 
outside India. In the preface to the first edition of his trans- 
lation of Uttararamcharita Frofessor Tawney voices this idea. 
“ The poetical translation of the play by Frofessor Wilson,” 
he says, “ though scholarly and spirited, departs too far from 
original^ to be a trustworthy guide.” In the preface to the 
second edition he said that he had endeavoured to give the 
literal meaning of the Sanskrit without dishing up Hindu 
ideas, so as to make them agreeable to the taste of Europeans.” 
“ It is absurd,” he says, ” to expect idiomatic English in a 
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translation of a Sanskrit composition.” “We must not be 
ashamed of the phrases,” he continued, “ that move the laughter 
of Englishmen unacquainted with Sanskrit.” 

Principal Sarvadhikary obtained the services of his 
friend and colleague, Pandit Girishchandra Vidyaratna 
well-known for his Sabdham)’ and his edition of Vopadeva’s 
Mnffhdhobodh and Pandit Maheschandra Nayratna for 
Professor Tawney. He also secured for him the willing assis- 
tance of his favourite students Kidshnakamal Bhattacharyya 
and Narsingchandra Mookerjec. Uttar Ramacharit upon 
which Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar’s Sitar Vanavas 
had been based, then came to be faithfully translated by 
Professor Tawney in 1871. And Pandit Narsinghchandra 
Mookerjec translated it soon after into equally faithful Bengali, 
which afforded the basis of Bankimchandra fhatterjee’s 
superb critique of Utiarrant Charif, which embellished the 
early pages of the Bmigadarmn. . 

Prasannakumar Sarvadhikary’s devoted band of friends 
and students thus became the staunch supporters of the 
scholarly young Professor from the West, who in the battle of 
Libraries, in some M ays similar to the battle of Pour Courts, as 
many will remember, had loyally befriended their chief. And 
Professor Tawney’s work grew from more to more. He was 
one of the few latter-day Europeans who genuinely loved 
India through its learning and literature, and was a worthy 
after-comer of Jones, Wilson and Colebrook. And he found 
worthy and willing co-adjutors, but for whom he could not 
succeed as he did. 

Students of the Sanskrit College organised acting of Sanskrit 
plays in the late sixties and Pandit Shivanath Sastri was one 
of those that took part. Veni Setmhar and Sakuntala were 
two of the' plays staged at the College and the seemingly dry^ 
as-dust Professor Tawney gave much useful help in scenic 
and “ property ” arrangements, as well as in the histrionic 
section of the work.' His favourite XJttarram Oharitim could 
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not be attempted, in absence of actors who could adequately 
fill the subtle parts in the great drama. This is a great regret 
that long continued unremoved, though two rival and 
competing clubs exquisitely stage every year, difficult Sanskrit 
dramas including those of Bhas. 

If among these be any admirers of Professor Tawney, 
mayhap, they will think of a suitable oblation to his departed 
spirit by staging JJttarr m Charit next year or soon. 

Mr. Tawney was the last of persons to appear capable of 
being stage-struck and his reading and interpretation of Shakes- 
peare was anything but stagey. Dowden and Gervinus had 
not yet been displaced by Brandes and some enjoyment was still 
permissible. Whenever even a seventh rate Shakespeare Com- 
pany visited Calcutta, fZ/mfi-clad figures filled the auditorium to 
the exclusipn of dainty evening dress. When the Bandmann 
Boudaix Company took Calcuttii by the storm in the early 
eighties Calcutta graduates and undergraduates gave abundant 
demonstration of their love of Shakespeare, that took aback the 
master actor Bandmann and his countrymen. The fever caught 
on and raged, though University Examinations (which in those 
days were held on delightful November days) were also on. 
Literally on the eve of the examination a 'candidate of the 
morrow, stole away from bed and stole back, after imbibing his 
fill of Hamlet. Next day at the examination hall fever-stricken, 
his exploitation of Shakespearian stage was a mad-like onrush, 
that under the latter-day system of marking would have landed 
the unfortunate candidate on untold grief. The Examiners — 
Sherring and Deighton — mighty names in those days, luckily 
took another view and spoke to the lad’s Principal about the 
phenomenon. When the culprit was sent for by the Principal 
— grim < and sardonic — he was alf on a tremble; but the 
reassuring smile that spread over the austere face after 
explanation, established the basis' of lifelong admiration, 
some of which is feebly refiected in this all too incomplete 
appreciation. 
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Years later when, through Lord Lytton’s hospitable 
arrangements, last summer I had opportunities of participa- 
ting abundantly in the Shakespeare festival at the Memorial 
Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon and also at Old “ Vic,” on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, the memory of that mad feat forty 
years ago and Principal Tawney’s forgiving encouragement 
all came back to mind. I mentioned it to Lady Beerbohm 
'Iree, round Lord Lytton’s hospitable table in his London 
house and they much enjoyed and appreciated the episode and 
were filled with admiration for the great Professor, — 
I was then looking forward to the oft-thought-of pil- 
grimage to Camberley, where my stricken preceptor lay. It 
was, alas, not to be and the loving, pressing invitation remained 
over to be responded to another time. But that another 
time never came. Time intervened and did* its fated, work. 

May Charles H. TawnOy’s soul have peace and rest 
and may his rational love of India and Indians, widen, broaden 
and deepen in his countrymen’s and countrywomen’s hearts 
for the good of India and also of England, — and mayhap of 
the world. Men like Mr. Tawney are often unbreakalde links 
in nation-binding bonds and their withdrawal from their 
sphere of action and influence is a national disaster. 

Those who knew Mr. Tawney and his work, mourn his 
loss as such. 


Devaprasat) Sakvadhikary 


6 
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SOME BIRD PETS OF BENGAL 

{The Shama, — Qittocincla Macrura) 

The Shama, as a songster, is entitled to the first place in 
the whole feathered community of Bengal, and for the matter 
of that, of India. Bor a competitor to whom it yields in 
song, we have to look to regions which are, strictly speaking, 
outside India, to that unassuming bird which, despite its 
homely beauty has been rendered immortal by its vocal 
charms — the Nightingale. Though the Shama is overstepped 
by this prince of songsters by a long distance, yet the sweet- 
ness of its song is highly remarkable for its variety, depth, 
impetuousness and. modulation, which have made it the darling 
of both the ' high and the low* throughout the length and 
breadth of India. /This bird was familiar to our ancestors in 
the long past. The name Shama signifies ‘ glossy dark ’ — a 
predominant colour of the bird. The name has another fasci- 
nation for the Hindus, whose love and reverence for the 
goddess of that na^e are so well-known. The bird has yet 
another charm. It is very docile in captivity, though so bold 
and fearless in demeanour. This, added to its beauty and its 
wonderful capacity for imitating human voices and calls of 
other birds and animals, has greatly enhanced its value as a 
caged pet. The attention which it can thus command from 
its master is no less remarkable. It is commonly kept in a 
lovely cage of superior workmanship, always wrapped up with 
a piece of clean linen, and taken out every evening for an 
airing. Those who can afford, engage servants specially for 
this purpose, and it is not an unudual sight in many an Indian 
. city to see several such cages taken out to a municipal park 
or open ground for the airing.* A covered cage is always 
looked upon by the Indians as essential to keeping a bird in 
health and song. The belief has taken such a firm hold mu the 
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mind of the masses that no amount of reasoning can dissuade 
them from this practice which is obviously contrary to all 
hygienic rules; for, in fact, birds in open cages, enjoying air 
and light, do not sing the less or fare the worse in health. 
In spite of this drawback in caging, the caged Sharaa can be 
pronounced to be an avicultural success, for the bird grows 
robust and lives long in confinement, and, except for the short 
moulting period, it sings throughout the year. And, since the 
bird is often caged when young, it gets accustomed to human 
intrusion, and acquires a non-chalant air about it, singing away 
its days quite oblivious of the presence of man. 

The Shama, in freedom, is not a familiar sight to us. It 
is a denizen of thick jungles and dense forests, keeping 
generally to the underwood. It loves to frequent thickets in 
glades and valleys located in the midst of hills qr.mountains. 
It is, therefore, absent in the’ districts devoid of these natural 
features. In Bengal, which is one of the most thickly popu- 
lated provinces, this bird confines itself to those jungly districts * 
where human habitation is scarce. For this reason it rarely 
makes the deltaic portion of Bengal its place 
Distribution. abode, but is often a.dweller of the western 

skirts of the districts of Midnapore and Birbhum. Eastwards 
from the Padma in the verdant hills of Cachar, Assam and 
Tipperah, it is very numerous. In other parts of India its 
most important ranges are the Terai districts of the Sub- 
Himalayan regions from Nepal to Dibrugarh in Assam. It is 
also represented in tlie well- wooded hills and forests of Central 
India, Orissa, Ghotanagpur and the Bajmahal Hills. In 
Southern India, it is a permanent resident of the hill-ranges of 
the West as far north as Khandalla in the Sahyadri. Its range 
extends beyond the Falk Straits into Ceylon, where it* is ^ery 
abundant.' In the eastern parts of the Deccan, it is seen in 
Malabar. It is absolutely k stranger in the provinces west of 
the Ganges, and in Eajputana. It is widely and abundantly 
found all oyee Burma. 
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It 18 invariably a resident bird in the localities to which 
its range is coniined, but in the hilhtracts of 
Fieiii Notes. Cachar, it has been observed to be a winter 

visitant. It seldom ascends the hills to any great height, nor 
is it ever seen in cultivated tracts, however well-wooded. The 
hills and forests, the jungles around streams and woods in 
valleys and dales which the bird frequents are hardly con- 
sidered by it as its safest retreats ; and so, by way of further 
precaution, this wary bird betakes itself to the most impervious 
thickets, under-wood and clumpy bushes where it is able to 
escape the most searching observations. Almost everywhere 
within its range, the bird shows a preference for particular 
spots, over which it holds sway and even seems to stick to this 
favoured haunt in spite of devastations by occasional fires which 
break out in the forest. 

The Shama thus chooses for its habitation places where 
Nature is luxuriant and arrayed in its varied glories. In tlie 
• mornings and evenings, from the midst of a bush or a bamboo- 
scrub — for which it seems to have a partiality — it mingles its 
impetuous melody with the music of rustling leaves and mur- 
muring rills. And, wjiile rapt in its own song, the least sound 
will send it scurrying through the air — so shy and easily 
alarmed it is 1 But its flight is never long ; and re-alighting 
at a short distance, it vanishes into leafy cover, whence it 
renews its song with as much vigour. When the usual notes 
are thus suddenly interrupted, the bird gives out a sort of 
monosyllabic sound which, Legge says, resembles churr ohurr. 
But to me it hears more like Vchat t*ohat. This peculiar 
sound is accompanied by a jerking up of the tail. 

It never soars high into the air, nor is it ever seen perched 
on the ^topmost branches of trees*; but it makes it a point to 
keep as near the ground as possible, generally selecting low 
branches for perching. From such a position, it is always on 
the look-out for any insect which may stray into view. As 
soon as it notices its prey, it comes down to pick it up ; and if« 
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in the act of swallowing the worm, it happens to spot another, 
it hops up to bag this one also. It is chiefly insectivorous, its 
menu consisting of grasshoppers, small beetles, ants, flies and 
their congeners. 

Solitary in its habits, it aggressively drives away any 
member of its own community, and on the approach of one, 
it will at once attack tlie latter fi.ghting fiercely, till one gives 
ground. The uusociability of this bird falsifies the proverb 
that “ Birds of a feather flock together.” This peevish temper 
makes it shun even the proximity of its unobtrusive mate, 
who wisely keeps aloof and, from a distance, takes silent pride 
in the vocal attainments of her enchanter. If, by inadvertence, 
she comes too near her lord, he forgets all codes of chivalry 
and does not even hesitate to give her a sound chastisement. 

The only season, when the Shama does not ^islike the 
company of its mate, is when instinct obtains 
mastery over its temper in the mating period. 
It mates during April and June, and the female rears up the 
brood. Hollows in trees or stumps from two to twenty feet 
from the ground are selected by it for nesting, and sometimes 
she takes advantage of holes made by oth^ii* birds. She stuffs 
up the hollow with dry leaves about three inches thick, and 
makes upon this bed of leaves, a loose nest of twigs and grass. 
The eggs laid by her are usually four in number, rather small 
in size, and ovate in shape. The ground colour is dull greenish, 
very often a pale sea-green. The whole is densely freckled 
with rich brown, thickly mingled with dull purple. 

If there is any bird which repays the care bestowed on it, 
it is the Shama. Its rich coloration, bold and 
Cage-iifo. vivacious movements, powerful and melodi- 

ous voice and unlimited power of mimicry — all combing to 
make it the most desirable subject for the cage or the aviary.* 
Though in India this bird'has received the attention of bird- 
lovers from time immemorial, no one seems to have studied it 
from an avicultural view-point. We know little of its wild 
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life ; we in India knew as little about its life in the cage till 
Europeans took up the study. 

The Shama is one of those birds which in a free state shun 
all intimacy with man. But once caged, it seems to forget all 
antipathy towards him and becomes the most lovable pet. It 
never pines for its loss of liberty ; and its easy and cheerful 
life indicates that it fully appreciates the love and care of its 
protector. If hearty cheerfulness conduces to long life, it is 
no wonder that the Shama stands a life of bondage so well and 
so long. 

When accommodating the Shama, it should be remembered 
that it is very restless. It is always frisking about with its 
tail working up and down. It should have sufficient space 
inside the cage ; otherwise its continual tail-play will injure 
that beautiful appendage of its graceful person. While intro- 
ducing it into the aviary, it should be kept in mind that this 
bird, however tame jt may be, has a wonderful combative 
temperament. The presence of another Shama serves as a red 
rag to a bull. It never condescends to accept others of its 
kind as chums and seems to think that the latter are there to 
be its uncomplaining fags. When in a warlike mood, its 
healthy optimism would even lead it to • give battle to its 
keeper, if the latter were to enter the aviary without the conci- 
liatory dish of mealworms. It carries its bureaucratic aloof- 
ness to such an extent that it would at first refuse to chum up 
with a female Shama, if introduced into its dwelling. The 
male does not seem to be at all anxious for a feminine com- 
panion. You can never thrust a female Shama near a m^le 
without a lengthy introduction. The female, knowing well 
the tyrannical temper of the male, will at first shrink in fear. 
Both should at first be kept in different cages inside the same 
aviary. Occasionally they may be let loose. At first there is 
sure to be trouble, but the male will begin to tolerate 
the female gradually, and may even mate in the long 
run. 
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Indian experience has seldom recorded any instance of the 
Shama breeding in captivity. A couple of years back I noticed 
a pair trying to build a nest in the hollow of a stump inside 
an aviary of the Cdlcutta Zoological Gardens, but nothing 
came of it. A pair of Shamas in the aviary of Mr. G. C. 
Mandal of Calcutta built a nest and hatched their young 
which, however, did not survive long. But we find mention 
of several instances of the Shama having bred in captivity in 
England. In this direction, the observations of Mr. Reginald 
Phillips are of great value. The female Shama seems 
to take the initiative in building a nest. Not until the male 
is thoroughly satisfied as to her earnestness does he respond 
to her silent appeal. In selecting materials for the nest 
the female shows much discrimination. In one instance, 
it carried dead leaves of ivy and Euoymous, while it 
studiedly rejected those of rhododendrons. It chose straw 
and the finest hay for the inner lining of the nest, but 
never looked at moss and hair. The period of incubation 
seems to last for about eleven or twelve days. It is only when 
the nestlings come out that the keeper will feel the greatest 
difficulty as to food. While, in ordinary times the Shama 
would take to all sorts of artificial food, it refuses to eat any- 
thing but insects at this time. The keeper will thus be hard 
put to in maintaining a sufficient supply of live grubs both for 
the chicks and the parents. A regular supply of mealworms 
and cockroaches should be kept up at this time. The meal- 
worms may be given whole and need not be cut up into pieces. 
The capacious throat of the young bird can receive whole 
cockroaches without the least danger of suffocation. In India 
w'e hand-rear captive nestlings with Satoo made into soft paste 
with water, and a few grasshoppers. It is interesting to note 
how the parent bird tries to keep the fact of its nest a secret* 
In your presence it will never go straight to its nest, but will 
make a show of stopping at different places before it finally 
enters it. The Shaifia is very careful about sanitation, and the 
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male may often be seen carrying the excreta and dropping 
them at places farthest from the nest. When the young are 
considered able to fly, the mother-bird gives them a preliminary 
course of training by supporting them from beneath, after 
shoving them ofl a perch. As soon as the aviary>bred nestlings 
attain their adult plumage, the question naturally arises as 
to the propriety of in-breeding and even trying any experiment 
of crossbreeding a Shama with an English bird. 

In this country it thrives well on Satoo prepared with 
boiled ghee, grasshoppers and a few maggots. In England 
it is given cockroaches, mealworms, gentles, ant’s eggs and 
the yolk of hard-boiled eggs. Pieces of raw meat are also 
given, but this should be sparingly used for too much of this 
food may bring on diarrhoea. Ordinarily the Shama does not 
require any great ^ attention. But at the time of moulting, 
careful watching and feeding are necessary. For then it is 
susceptible to a kind of warty growth on the legs and feet and 
just above the eyes. It should be carefully guarded against 
cold and draughts during the period. 

Its song loses none of its charm in conflnement. Besides 
its usual song, it has a habit of uttering a few set phrases over 
and over again, pausing after each utterance. These repeti- 
tions are rendered in the vernacular as “ Gopeeji rojee bhejo ” 
(Send us our daily bread, O Gopiji). These sounds are repeated 
a great number of times and then suddenly changed. Its 
imitative faculty knows no bounds. It can mock any bird to 
perfection and can faithfully render the voices of cocks, crows 
and kites. Even the female Shama is not altogether devoid 
of song. My own specimen sings as beau if ully as the male 
and repeats the above-mentioned set phrases. It is no wonder, 
ihei^fore, that in some countries the bird is called ** Huhdred- 
Tongued.” 

In India the Shama is housed in the cage, whicl^ is 
generally kept covered. But the -aviary with plenty of space, 
air and light is the best place for keeping it. It may be rough 
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in its dealings with its own kind, but it seldom gives trouble to 
others of the avian community. If you care for its cheerful- 
ness you should always provide for the luxury of a bath, for 
this bind is inordinately fond of a dip in water. It is curious 
that if there be two male Shamas in the same aviary, none 
Avould even bathe. Because a bath means wet plumage, which 
means damaged armour to a bird, and a wet bird succumbs 
easily if attacked. In one case it cost a Shama its life for 
unwisely bathing in an aviary where it had a pugnacious 
companion. 

The Shama is easily available for purchase all over the 
country. Birds caught young in the Terai are brought down 
in numbers to Gorakhpur and Monghyr to be hand-reared. 
These birds take to cage-life easily ; but those from Midnapore, 
generally caught while adult, very often pine away in captivity. 

The Shama’s outward appearance is beautiful* and striking 
if not gaudy. 'J'he head, back and throat 
coioiation. neck and breast are black Avith a 

splendid gloss throughout.' All the underparts are a rich 
bright chestnut except the thighs which are white. The rump 
and the upper tail-coverts are Avhito ; aijd during excitement 
Avhen the bird puffs up its Avhole plumage, the downs on these 
two parts show conspicuously in two fluffy patches of snowy 
whiteness. The wings are dark brown and the primaries 
edged with lighter brown. The tail of the Shama is a 
very important part of its anatomy inasmuch as the length 
of the tail gives to this extremely graceful bird much of its 
giaice. The central tail-feathers are the longest, while the 
lateral are graduated, which means that they gradually 
b(;oome shorter on both sides. The two paire of central tail- 
feathers are completely black, while the others are white at 
the end, the white increasing gradually on the outer feathers. 

> I hare, however, noaoed Shamaa with chestnut streaks just above both the eyes— 
a thin straight lino elongated bothways towards the nope and the mandible but not reach- 
ing these parts. 

7 
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The basal end is always black. The line of demarcation 
between the black and the white is drawn in an irregularly 
slanting direction. 

This pleasing coloration is denied to the less assuming 
female Shama, in which black is replaced by slaty brown and 
chestnut by rufous. The female birds of Tenasserim are often 
darker than their Indian cousins. 

. The bill of the Shama is slender, compressed and black ; 
its legs are of pale flesh-colour, its claws light horn and eyes 
deepest brown. 

The baby Shama is dark brown in its upper parts with 
fulvous spots on the feathers and wing-coverts; underneath, it 
is pale rufous with brown mottlings on the throat and breast. 
The colour, however, varies a good deal in young birds. 

The us,ual length of the bird is eleven inches, the female 
being smaller by an inch in the tdil. 


Satya Churn Law 
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PHEROZE SHAH MEHTA AND HIS TIMES 

I 

The demand for political biographies has kept pace with 
the growth of political literature in India. But in all our 
copious literature, we have hardly a striking biography in the 
sense in which men cf letters in England and France have 
honoured their men of affairs. May be we have no command* 
ing literary talent to do justice to our men of action : the 
cynics may retort that there are no commanding statesmen 
fit for such honours. The truth is, few Indians have had 
anything like the opportunities of European statesmen to 
direct the energies of their nation or initia.te great movements 
from their position of trust and responsibility. Perhaps within 
the limits of their opportunities, the, pioneers of political 
reform in India have played their part with -distinction. When 
we have developed that beautiful blending of culture and 
politics, when we have created a truly national literature, we 
shall be able to perceive in their proper ^perspective the place 
and work of the Eminent Victorians, in India. What odd 
corners of recent history will be illuminated by an intimate 
study of the life and career of men like Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Justice Ranade ! Could the history of British India in tlie 
last four decades be ever complete without a record of the 
resounding words of the early congress-men who set the 
standard of public life in India ? 

We propose in the following pages to recall the more 
salient features of a crowded and eventful career which for 
forty years continued to exercise a profound influenoe on the 
Indian '^lity and*touched the life of the nation at hiany 
points. Sir Pberpze Shah’s life* was coterminous with the 

‘ air Fhenm$ka% KMa .• A PoliHedl Biografkii. By H. ?. Mody, 2 toIs., pp, 696. 
Tli« ‘ Timed* Bombay, 
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fortunes of two generations of his countrymen and it. is but 
fitting that the third generation should ponder over the aspi- 
rations and achievements of the pioneera of political reform 
in India and profit by their experienctj. Mr. Gokhale hsed to 
say that his generation had to be content with serving the 
country by its failures, and he generously left to posterity to 
reap the fruits of its labours. If this is true of all pioneering 
enterprises, Mr. Mody has done an invaluable service in trac- 
ing the physiognomy of a most vigorous and fruitful period 
of our history, and recalling to us how the giants of the Vic- 
torian age worked in faith and patience and paved the way 
for the progressive realization of responsible government 
in India. 

The Victorians in England in spite of sneering criticisms 
of their sel^-eomplaoency, still dominate the world by a certain 
breadth of humanity and adventurous idealism. A generation 
nurtured on the writings of Tennyson, Ruskiu, Mill, Darwin, 
Spencer, Huxley and Matthew Arnold and a host of political 
and social philosophers was inspired by a sure social purpose 
and it is no wonder that they had their votaries in distant 
India where the genius of English literature created a pro- 
found revolution, silent albeit far-reaching, in the thoughts 
and ideals of the immemorial East. Nowhere has the contact 
between two great cultures been productive of more beneficent 
results. And among the first band of English educated youths 
in India we have to seek for the genesis of the grea t political 
unrest which is making such a headway in the turbid waters 
of Indian life. 

II 

- ‘Pheroze Shah was one of earliest and most finished pro- 
ducts of the Bombay University, then uflder the inspiration 
of the great educationist of Western India, Sir Alexander 
Grant. After the usual school course Pheroze joined the 
^Iphinstone College where he was distinguished as “a keen 
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and diligent student, particularly fond of History and English 
literature ” and “ endowed with a mind of unusual capacity.” 
His personality we are told was striking. “ Though of little 
more t£an medium height, his strong and handsome features 
and broad shoulders lent considerable dignity and impressive- 
ness to his general appearance.” These he retained to the 
last. A brilliant scholar, he soon became the favourite of 
Sir Alexander who was so impressed \vith one of his essays 
that he ordered it to he preserved in the archives of the 
College. He was no less marked in the cricket field. ” He 
seems to have played iu a characteristic fashion, never knowing 
when he was defeated ” — a trait which continued long after 
he left the playing ground for the more complex battle of life 
in the Senate, Corporation, Congress or Council. In 186t 
Pheroze Shah passed his B.A., and was awaVded DaJcshiua 
Fellowship. He had also the honour of an interview with 
Sir Bartle Frere at the Government Iloifse. A few months 
later, at the instance of Sir Alexander, he obtained the 
benefits of a Fund instituted by a Parsi philanthropist, 
“to enable five natives of India to proceed to England for 
the purpose of qualifying themselves for practice at the Bar 
in India.” As a special grace he was permitted to appear for 
M.A., within six months after passing the B.A., and Pheroze 
justified Sir Alexander’s confidence and became one of the 
first M.A.'s of the Bombay University. Pheroze Shah sailed 
for England with Sir Alexander in December, 1864. 

It is interesting that the Committee’s choice for Bengal 
happily fell on W. 0. Bonnerji — ^a singularly intelligent and 
far-sighted leader who was to preside over the deliberations of 
the first Congress at Bombay. The friendship formed on board 
the stefUQship continued to the end of two lives and the two 
became the' leaders of . the bar and of public life in their* 
respective provinces, often working in harmony in the common 
interest of the country. Accompanying them was another 
Elphinstonian, Mr. (how Sir) Hormusji Wady a, “one 6f the 
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leading lights of the Bombay Liberals. On the eve of 
their departure their fellow students at the college presented 
them with a farewell address — an unpretentious document 
which bore the names of many who in after years ' attained 
to eminence in various walks of life. Among the signatories 
it is interesting to find such names as Mahadev Govind 
Banade, Bal Mangesb Wagle, Bahimtulla Mobamed Sayaui, 
Goculdas Kahandas Parakh — names dear to all familiar 
with the history of the Congress, and indeed of India’s 
struggle for Self-Government. 

It is unnecessary to dilate on Pheroze Shah’s habits of life 

i 

and study in England which were as marked and brifiiant as 
could be expected. “ When you are in Rome do as the Romans 
do ” is a maxim that young Pheroze carried probably to excess. 
He was certainly the pink of fashion in the fashionable society 
of London and Paris and the trdce of lavender civilization and 
the passion lor sartorial extravagance persisted to the end. 
But everything was subordinated to that one end towards 
which his whole life was converging. With him as with 
Gokhale love of country so filled the heart that everything 
else was of littld moment and he laid all his gifts and accom- 
plishments at the altar of India. For already in ‘London, the 
nerve centre of the Empire, the great Dadabhai Naoroji was 
embarking on a remarkable political career. The simple 
austerity of his life and his touching devotion to the land, of 
his birth was a source of inspiration to all who went to Eng- 
land. His home became the centre of the young hopefuls 
from India mid around the illustrious patriarch gathered.all 
the talent and energy of awakening India. They were gifted 
men destined to leave the impress of their personality, on the 
C(mntry.* 

^ Jamsotjee Tata, after mauy vicisBitudes oC fortune, livod to become a (^eat 
of industry, and the pioneer of Iiidia*e industrial awakening. Mun Mofiim Oho^lt 
distingnisbed himself as a lawyer and politician during the comparatively short span of 
life that was allotted to him. Budrudin Tayabji enjoyed an immense practice at the 
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Though Pheroze Shah was thrown largely in the society 
of his own countrymen he was by no means confined to a 
narrow circle. He was keenly interested in the broad currents 
of British politics and he came to know some of the distin- 
guished figures in English public life, like Lord Shaftsbury 
and the Duke of Argyle. Cobden and Bright and Gladstone 
were breathing a new life into the political controversies of 
the day and he drank at the fountains of pure liberalism. Nor 
was he unfamiliar with the teachings of Carlyle and Ruskin 
and Mill which shook the ardent minds of the nineteenth 
century with the passion for freedom and truth. And then 
the message of Mazzini and Victor Hugo — who could miss 
the inspirations of these powerful minds of the Victorian 
age ? We can trace the influence of this liberal and cosmo- 
politan outlook in his paper on “ The Educational System in 
the Presidency of Bombay read before the East India 
Association prior to his departure to India. The spirit of 
these times is so completely at variance with that of ours that 
we may not endorse Pheroze Shah’s simple division of “ lower ” 
and “ higher ” civilizations ; but there is no doubt that his plea 
for rational and critical culture in preference to unque.stion- 
ing submission to old world dogmas is now the corner stone of 
modern educational methods. 


Ill 

Pheroze Shah sailed for India in September, 1868, after 
four happy years of crowded experiences — years in which he 
laid the foundations of a long and distinguished public career, 
a career equalled by few * and surpassed by none, with the 
possible exception of Dadabhai. It was on his way home 

V ■» 

« 

rose to the Bench, and carried with him there the qualities which had given him an 
honoured place among the leaders of the people* W. C. Bonnerji became a lawyer and a* 
leader of unquestiouable eminence, an'b his xnassire personality lent distinction to 
public life of ^ngal *’ 

^ Sir Soiteiidranath' Banexjee and Sir IHnshaw Waoha are among the few other 
pnbKcisti #ith ap long and meritmrious record. 
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that he made the acquaintance of that great and good man, 
Sir (then Mr.) William Wedderhurn who then held a high 
office in India and who was later to he so intimately associated 
with Pheroze Shah and other Congressmen in the service of 
the country of his adoption. 

Prom the day he returned to Bombay he became un- 
consciously, yet inextricably, linked up with the fortunes of 
the city and indeed with the civic life of the nation at large. 
Por forty years there was hardly a movement for the advance- 
ment of his countrymen with which he was not prominently 
connected. Pheroze Shah was a brilliant lawyer and his 
practice was at once growing and extensive. He had steadily 
established his reputation in the moffusil courts and had won 
many triumphs. In sheer forensic skill and debating power 
lie had hardly a copipeer. And yet it would argue a lack of 
the sense ‘of proportion if we stop to consider his legal 
triumphs. It is enojagh to say that he won the unstinted 
admiration of such legal luminaries of the time as Telang 
and Ranade. His victories at the Bar have almost been 
overshadowed by the blaze of his achievements in public life. 
In the latter then we have to seek for his true laurels. To 
the end, he retained the independence of his vocation and 
though he was more than once threatened with judicial hon- 
ours he stuck to the Bar with characteristic pertinacity, while 
one by one his distinguished colleagues were snapped off “ to 
fresh fields and pastures new 

“ Radradin Tyabji got lost in the ever increasing volume of briefs ; 
H. A. Wadya winged bis way to Rajkot to earn wealth and fame ; Limji 
Banaji accepted a subordinate position in the High Court.; C. M. (Tar- 
set jee got absorbed in the moffussil judiciary ; ‘ Dady ’ Cama ^ returned to 
London to take charge of his father’s business ; Bal Mangesh Waglo went 
to Baroda as Chief Judge in the wake of Dadabhai Naoroji ^ippointed 
prime Qiinister of the Gaekwad.” 

Later we find the incomparable Telang and Banade slip to’ 
the Bench of which they became such worthy ornaments. But 
H^ta was inexorable. 
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These were also years of political apprenticeship. Soon 
after his return from England was started the Bombay Branch 
of the East India Association of which he and Wagle were 
appointed Secretaries. The first political activity of this new 
institution was to organise a suitable testimonial to Dadabhai 
Naoroji in recognition of the eminent services he was render- 
ing. To this pleasant task Pheroze Shah applied himself 
with reverent zeal. A handsome amount was collected and 
presented to the Grand Old Man in July 1869 “and it was 
entirely characteristic of the man that, poor as he was, he 
devoted the whole of that sura later on to the furtherance 
of the causes which were so dear to his heart.” 

Pheroze Shah’s discourses before the Bombay Branch of 
the East India Association deserve a passing notice. It was 
here that he made those exciting speeches of his days of 
political apprenticeship. His paper on the Grant-in-aid Sys- 
tem (December, 1869) and his defence on the Competitive 
System for the Civil Service (April, J870) were subjects of 
acute controversy in which he rubbed shoulders with Wed- 
derburn and Ranade. Pheroze Shah boldly seized the funda- 
mentals in either case and it is refreshing to follow his argu- 
ments in the light of subsequent history. There is neither 
imagination nor statesmanship in the government’s policy in 
Education or the Public Services, and we find the vehement 
advocate of higher education and of the superiority of Competi- 
tion over Selection disillusioned in thirty-five years. 

It is not, however, in studied dissertations, thoughtful 
and scholarly as^they were, that we look to the |real power 
of Pheroze Shah among the public men. It was in his im- 
promptu speeches, inspired by the fire of the occasion that 
we find him at hia best. His commanding personality, the 
courage and independence of his mind, the vigour and vivacity 
8 
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of his spoken word that took the audience by storm. One 
such occasion presented itself when the Volunteer Movement 
was started in 1877. It was the time of the Russian scare 
and the Government was anxious to strengthen the military 
resources of the country by the formation of a Volunteer 
Corps from among the European section of the population. 
A public meeting in support of the movement was held in 
the Town Hall on 30th June, 1877, over which the Governor, 
Sir Richard Temple presided. After the resolution for the 
formation of a European Volunteer Corps was moved and 
seconded, the President asked formally whether any gentleman 
desired to address the meeting. What was the surprise of 
the Governor and his colleagues around him when up rose 
Pheroze Shah and made a blunt speech protesting against 
the whole ^rocedureil He argued: — 

If the European inhabitants of this town had convinced themselves 
of the necessity and desirajbility of forming a volunteer corps among them- 
selves, it was certainly open to them to have called a meeting of their own 
people, and to have taken such steps as they might think fit to carry out 
their project. But I must admit that it seems to me extraordinary con* 
duct on the part of the promoters of this meeting to try to do this in the 
presence of all the inhabitaiuts of the town. It seems 1o me, and though 
I say it with regret and diffidence I think I should say it boldly, that the 
native inhabitants of this town, when a proposition of this sort is laid 
before a public meeting of the inhabitants, are called to attend simply, if 
I may be allowed to say so, to assist at passing a vote of want of confid- 
ence in themselves. A proposition of this kind to a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Bombay is simply asking the native classes to assist at 
their own execution.” 

Telang followed with an equally brilliant and convincing 
blow at thi^ blatant exhibition of racial discrimination. 

‘In fact," the reactionary administration of Lord Lytton 
provided ample scope for widespread discontent and roused the 
forces of popular indignation to white heat. The passing of 
that measure — the Vernacular Press Act — ^in the teeth 
of unmistakable opposition has continued for forty years 
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to add to the bitterness and acerbity of political agitation in 
India. Initiated by a telegram dated the 19th March, 1878, 
from the Viceroy to the Marquis of Salisbury, the Secretary 
of State for India, it was passed the very next day after the 
farce of a Council meeting. It seems incredible that anv 
Government should have rushed any Bill in such haste ! 
Pheroze Shah and his friends kept up a sustained agitation 
and it is a remarkable illustration of his judgment, that 
when in 1910 Gokhale acquieseed in the ” Press Act ” 
in face of overwhelming evidence the far-seeing leader replied : 
“Government had never listened to the advice of the leaders 
of the people on matters of policy, and when it came to forging 
repressive legislation they wanted the latter to share the 
responsibility and the odium. It was a great mistake, there- 
fore, on the part of the Indian members of the Council to 
support the Press Act.”' It is sad to think that Plieroze Shah 
is not alive to see that Act repealed. 

To return to the days of Lord Lytton. The coercion of the 
press coupled with that other perpetual tyranny of Lancashire 
over the fiscal policy of India* — ^found in Sir Richard Temple, the 
vigorous and ambitious Governor of Bombay a strong supporter. 
Pheroze Shah inspired the public protest against any memorial 
to the reactionary Governor and characteristically plunged 
into the controversy. In fact Pheroze Shah moulded and 
guided public opinion in the Western Presidency and his 
influence and authority in Bombay were unrivalled notably in 
the civic life of the city to which we must now turn. 


V 

An ardent Bombayite* Pheroze Shah identified hiiliself 
with the fortunes of the City with unsparing energy and: 

^ Mr. Mody’tt Life oC Mehta. 

* For once a strong *tid honest Secretary of State like Mr. Montagu refused to 
interfere with the flsoal fortunes of India to food the avariod of British merohants 
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devotion. In the seventies of the last century when the Muni- 
cipality was no more than a name and Bombay herself was 
an unrecognizable heap of huts and houses intervened with 
narrow lanes, Pheroze Shah was a pioneer of municipal reform, 
“ The proposals he put forward and which were ultimately 
embodied in the Act of 1872, reveal a political sagacity and 
breadth of outlook, which for a young man of twenty-six, may 
well be considered astonishing.” Pheroze Shah was an in- 
domitable fighter and beneath an exterior of impenetrable 
dignity and grandeur of manner there was something of the 
bull-dog temper, proud, domineering and passionate. Mehta 
was apt to be a trifle too masterly in municipal matters as 
in the caucus over the Battle of the Clocks and in the virtual 
prize-fighting for Presidentship in the year of the Royal 
visit. Like all truly ambitious men he was human to a fault 

and he could^give as* well as receive knocks with such evident 

« 

delight in action that his enemies even called him “ ferocious.” 
The fact is he was impatient of all incompetents who were 
really afraid of him. We have not the space to refer to the 
part he played over the Crawford agitation and the successive 
stages through which the Corporation had undergone until 
it took the final shape in the Act of 1888. The reader may 
further be referred to the glowing and picturesque pages of 
the Bombay Mvmcipal C^ovet'nment by another veteran Bom- 
bayite and life-long friend of Sir Pheroze Shah, — Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha. Por over twenty years Pheroze Shah fought in- 
defatigably and sometimes even “ ferociously ” for the fulfil- 
ment of his dreams of a model municipality ; and only the 
other day His Boyal Highness the Duke of Connaught bore 
his personal testimony to '*the indelible mark of genius 
impressed by the late Sir Pheroze Shah Mehta,” upon the 
munfbipal constitution of that city. Well might he be called 
“Uncrowned King of Bombay.” For he of all our 
public men was an ideal citizen even as the late Chamberlain 
with whom he had many traits in common, was an ideal citizen 
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of Manchester. Pheroze Shah had ample reward for his 
labours for his grateful fellow citizens returned him again and 
again to preside over the premier corporation in India ; and he 
had the honour of welcoming the Prince and Princess of Wales 
in 1905 and again in 1911 w'hen as King and Queen Their 
Majesties came to India to hold the Imperial Durbar at 
Delhi. 


VI 

On the enlargement of the Councils in 1892, the 
first non-of&cial member in ail India to be elected to 
the Keformed Legislature was Pheroze Shah Mehta. At 
a meeting of the Corporation held on the 4th May, 1893, on 
the motion of Sir Jamestjee Jeejeebhai, seconded and sup- 
ported by Yajnik and Wacha, Mehta was unanimously 
recommended. When the first meeting of the Council met 
at Poona on the 27th July, 1893, there were among his col- 
leagues his old friends Ranadc, Naoroji N. Wadia and 
Chimanlal Setalvad. “ The right of interpellation and dis- 
cussion of the Budget conceded for the first time was exercised 
by them with a freedom and knowledge, which must have 
silenced those scoffers who held the representative principle in 
contempt.” 

But it was in the Supreme Council that he evidenced 
those qualities of leadership that were at once the dread and 
confusion of his enemies. He introduced in fact a new spirit 
into the Council, enlivening the debates with a wealth of 
argument and dialectical skill that were the envy of his 
ojOdcial colleagues. On the numerous questions that camq up 
before that body “ he spoke with an ability, fearlessness and 
mastery of aigument whicji delighted his many admirers all 
over the" country ” but officialdom was furious at the change 
of tone and temper . in the opposition which he engineered. 
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Pheroze Shah rubbed shoulders with such distinguished civilians 
as Sir Evelyn Baring (afterwards Lord Cromer), Sir William 
'Lee Warner and Sir Antony Macdonnell ; and he took a leading 
part in all the debates and decisions of the Government. But 
it was left to Sir James Westland to speak the mind of horri- 
fied officialdom at the irreverent and almost cynical exposure 
of its narrowness by a vigilant and invincible critic. His 
petulant outburst may still be recalled with amusement. It 
was a novel expertence for official hierarchy. It winced under 
the touch of sacrilegious hands and mightily did Sir James 
quail at the new spirit in the Council. Littlb did he know 
that it was but an unconscious tribute to the commanding 
talent, and undoubted authority of Sir Pheroze Shah — a trait 
so nobly followed by his successors in Council like Gokhale 
and Sir Rash Behary in the years to come. It is impossible 
in this brieff .review to refer to all, the contentious debates in 
which he took part : but whatever the actual achievements of 
the non-officials in Council may be there is no doubt that 
Pheroze made it a power to be reckoned Avith. Who does not 
remember his sensational exit from the Bombay Council 
followed by all his non-official colleagues? Mehta carried 
his right of revolt ihto the very precincts of the Council 
Chamber to the dismay of the officials. 


VII 

We must now pass on to an yet more fruitful period of 
Pheroze Shah’s public life. We have said that Mehta had 
played a striking part in organising, public opinion in Western 
India for over a decade. As yet intermittent and spasmodic, 
that . opinion was growing in volunje and intensity as a blund- 
ering bureaucracy continued to feed it with ever-in'creasing 
causes of complaint. We have seen how Lord Lytton fanned 
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the flame of public indignation by provocative measures. The 
situation quieted down when Lord fl ipon came out to India 
as Viceroy qn the return of a Liberal majority under Mr. 
Gladstone. Faith in British justice seemed for a time to have 
been restored, when it found that even the best inten- 
tions of Liberal statesmanship w'ere unavailing in the face of 
the clamour of the Services and of the Anglo-Indian comihu- 
nity over the ill-fated Ilbert Bill controversy. Lord Ripon’s 
sympathy with the Indian standpoint provoked the bitterest 
animosity of his countrymen who threatened to non-co-operate 
with the Government if they should persist in their course 
of belated justice. The Viceroy was treated with open 
contempt and those who are familiar with the outcry raised 
by the European Association during Mr. Montagu’s last visit 
to India can, with an effort of imagination, picture something 
of scenes enacted by Anglo-India in 1883. But ’the lessons 
of that agitation -were not lost upon .the Indian leaders. 
They realised, more than ever, that success lay in vigorous 
and systematic agitation. 

Thus on the advice of A. O. Hume the Indian National 
Congress assembled at Bombay for the fimt time in December 
1885. Seventy-two intellectuals of all denominations met 
under the presidentship of W. C. Bonnerji — social and politi- 
cal reformers from Bengal, Madras and the Deccan. 

Among the first group of Congressmen were the pioneers 
of political agitation in India — Dadabhai, Ranade, Telang, 
G. Subramania Iyer— all inspired by the noble example of 
Britain’s constitutional struggle for freedom. The story of the 
beginnings of this great institution must be read in the elo- 
quent pages of Babu Ambika Charan Mazumdar s monograph 
on Indian Nation I Hvolutidn—n book whicl^ traces thfi pro- 
gress and development of a great organisation designed to 
focus public opinion, to facilitate the governance of India on 
democratic lines. Pheroze Shah was among the batch of first 
Congressmen and we M his commanding authority in its 
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coancils. As the outstanding figure in the public life of 
Western India he was accorded the privilege of welcoming 
the delegates to the Bombay Congress under the presidentship 
tif Sir William Wedderbum. Soon after what was Known as 
the Bradlaugh session, a deputation consisting of Messrs. 
George Yule, Mun Mohan Ghosh, Shturfnddin, J. E. Howard, 
Pfieroze Shah, Surendranath Banerji, B-. N. .Mudholkar, W. C. 
Bonnerji, Eardly Norton and Hume .visited" England to press 
upon the Parliament and the British public the urgency of 
political reforms. Mehta presided over the Calcutta Congress 
next year and henceforth his authority was unrivalled in the 
Committee, and year after year in successive sessions of the 
Congress he was the power behind the throne. Meanwhile 
the regime of that masterful Viceroy, Lord Curzon, who cut 
Bengal in twain and explained away the Boyal Pledges as 
scraps of paper threw the country into a paroxysm of rage and 
Pheroze Shah’s part in organising the opposition was second 
only to that of the veteran leader of Bengal — Sir Surendra- 
nath Banerji. In 1904 he was again appointed Chairman of 
the Eeception Committee to welcome the Bombay Congress 
over* which preside^ the late Sir Henry Cotton. Next year 
on the crest of a great wave of Liberalism John Morley be- 
came Secretary of Staite for India ; and Mehta and Gokhale 
took the initiative to press for the reforms for which the 
Congress had been agitating for years. But the Partition of 
Bengal and the repression that followed had undone all that 
sober statesmanship could have done. A band of young men 
under the lead of Tilak, Arobindo Ghosh and Bepin Chandin 
Pal broke in revolt against the traditions of the Congress and 
challenged the merits of constitutional saltation. A reaction 
set in *and a spirit of despair and Wllen resentment swayed a 
body of Congressmen who openly proclaimed that they had 
losf ail faith in the. pretensions of British justice* The Morley* 
Minto reforms made the cleavage distinct and the more 
s|^irits of the Congress had already Ic^ed cm exteema 
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Only the presence of Dadabhai Xaoroji saved the Calcutta 
session of 1906 from what might have been a wreck. A rup- 
ture was inevitable. But Moderates and Extremists alike 
determined to save the Congress and a temporary truce was 
made when the next Congress met at Surat 'having changed 
its venue from Nagpur the stronghold of the* extreme 
party). The story of the Surat split and the scenes of the 
session are faithfully recorded in Mr. Mody’s book. An 
impartial Avitiiess, :Mr. II. W. Nevinson, an English journalist 
u ho was present at the scene of the fiasco, immortalised the 
incident in picturesque words (which Mr. Mody quotes) in 
the columns of the Manchester Guardian. Thenceforth 
though Gokhale and other Moderate leaders fought shy of 
splitting, Bheroze Shah with his sure and unerring judgment 
in these matters distinctly urged a separate organisation 
which resulted in the framing of the New Constitution at the 
^Vllahabad Convention. A fictitious unity Avas thereafter 
maintained while the extreme wing continued to increase in 
numbers and in intensity. The presence of Mehta in the 
subsequent deliberations had a sobering influence. At the out- 
break of the IVar the splendid outburst of loyalty to England 
kept up the unity of the Congress, and IMehta again lifted up 
bis voice in defence of the Commonwealth. On November 
Ctb, 1915, Mehta passed aAvay. MeaiiAvhile the Montagu 
reforms and the tragic story of Jullian wallah threw the coun- 
try again into another and more gigantic agitation and made 
the cleavage between the Moderates and Extremists more 
pronounced and as yet irrevocable. 

.VIII 

Any excursions into the realms of Avhat might have been 
if Mehta were alive to-day* will serve nothing but provoke a 
profitless controversy. It will not do to make of a National 
leader a party whip. But of this we may be sure that he 
9 
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who stood by the Morley Scheme would not disdain to stand 
by Montagu’s. In matters of principle his political flair was 
always sound. There is no doubt he would have voiced the 
indignation of the country over the Punjab tragedy and 
insisted on adequate reparations but it is ho less certain that 
with his* political sagacity he would not throw away an 
opportunity for his countrymen for which he laboured all his 
life. It is true that he once walked out of the Council 
followed by his non-official colleagues when the Government 
carried their point in the teeth of opposition. In. this he 
showed the stamp of his character and conviction and his 
judgment on matters of policy w^as irreproachable as 
subsequent events have shown. 

Mr. Mody writes with discriminative appreciation of 
his leader but he ip no hero-worshipper. He has evidently 
taken John' Morley for his model and he maintains through- 
out an austerity of tone and a breadth of outlook which docs 
credit to him. As he modestly says in his Preface it is 
difdcult to make a complete failure with a good subject. We 
may add that though Mr. Mody disdains to give personal 
anecdotes he has given a just estimate in a full-length 
portrait of his hero. Only on two occasions has he given 
anything like a good story revealing Mehta in his less austere 
moods: Once when he made a joke with a Mr. Bennett, the 
taciturn and recalcitrant member of the Bar, and the other in 
reply to a member of the Subject Committee who complained 
of his overbearing personality that he could not help it. But 
W'e cannot lay down this fascinating and luminous biography 
without a reference to His Highness the Aga Khan’s 
judicious estimate. His Highness in the course of a thought- 
ful and brilliant foreword truly contplains that the Government 
thoroughly misunderstood Mehta, and the reforms he advocated 
came thirty years too late. Too late, too late, is always the 
tragedy of Nations as in the lives of individuals. A stitch in 
time saves nine is not only a trite saying for the home but a 
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maxim of profound political wisdom for statesmen. Could 

it 

England have forgotten the lesson of the United States of 
America ? The recent ‘ Life of Kitchener ’ proves again that 
his geherosity more than his valour saved the Union of 
South Africa. Look at Ireland ^ again. Parnell and Gratton 
and Redmond never dreamt of the republicanism of De 
Valera and yet they died in disappointment and England 
has reaped the whirlwind of Sinn Eeinism and endless 
reprisals which pass for government in that ill fated island. 
Of w^hat avail is history if her lessons taught in blood and 
iron are unheeded ? Should we pass again through the same 
fiery ordeal to learn the same lesson over again ? 

B. Natesan 


The Irish Aj^eement has since been signed, but peace socnis os remote as ever. 
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A PLEA FOR SOCIAL SERVICE' 

I undertook a second tour round some social service 
centres in Deccan, Mysore, Madras with the intention of 
collecting information of the different methods by which 
social service was being conducted in those parts of the coun- 
try. I did so, to benefit the infant organization started in 
Calcutta under the name of “ Women’s Society of Social 
Workers ” — witli the knowledge gained from experiences 
and experiments of these other sister institutions. 

When the idea first dawned upon me of introducing or 
rather inducing social service into the tenor of our women’s 
existence— I did not foresee the array of formidable obstacles 
that would have to be spanned'over, before any hopes of suc- 
cess could be expected, to be anything like being even 
encouraging ! One is very often apt to be victimized in being 
made to forget that all is not gold that glitters in the first 
flush of an optimistic enterprise. However, one thing is good — 
that in spite of demolished enthusiasm, the embers of optimism 
do not die away completely, if it lie born of wholesome pur- 
pose ; it has more staying pow^er and may revive, than the 
throttling action of pessimistic sulkiness, that just grips one 
with its tongs of failure and prevents any effort whatsoever 
of scrambling up to the lowest rung of success. I believe 
I just escaped being irrevocably victimized by either of these 
two extreme evils”; for, if on the one hand, I did not perceive 
all the actual stiles in the way, I certainly did conjure up 
a number of them that I would have to swing over, as also 
on the' other hand, set my jaws determinedly to get across 
without arguing hopelessly or hesitating. Its result is — I am 

c 

[* As tho Secretary of the Women’s Society of Social Workers ilio writer of this 
article visited different parts of India with a view to obtain a first-hand knowledge of the 
work being carried on by several social organisations. — Ed. C. 11.] 
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still trying to establish the raison d'Stre of the Women’s 
Society of Social Workers. 

The scheme of the Society is one that eventually works 
out at forming an alliance between the sisters of India and 
that of the wide, wide w'orld, — the bond of the consociation 
being, security of peace and happiness and insurance of an 
universal fellowship for the purpose of cultivating and deve- 
loping the virtual qualities of one another. 

Often and over again have 1 been told that I begin un- 
ravelling the idea from the wrong (md and am prone to 
frighten away modest, otherwise- would-be sympathizers ! 
In spite of the warning, I still maintain that I prefer to be 
deductive than being inductive. I like to seek the way and 
means of arriving at the goal — as a consequent effort of a 
projecting thought. The destination beii^g preconceived, the 
plan and route would come-next to set about realizing it. In 
this, the first move is to rouse the sympj^thy of the educated 
men, more especially women, to thoughts of bettering the 
standard and guiding the downcasts to a level of general 
uplifting, to make the supernatant class seriously realize how 
the efl'ects of their apathy towards that submerged mass is 
merely a reflection on the calibre of the very class who deems 
it infra dig to evince any interest in the affairs of the 
derelicts. This very attitude of civic irresponsibility has 
decided for us a wholesale subordination, withholding our pre- 
rogative to be recognized as a nation capable of fulfilling its 
ordinary duties, civilized enough to claim uniform status and 
equality side by side with other modern nationalities. A 
nation is labelled civilized or uncivilized according to the 
conception, ideal and attitude of the intelligentia in regard to 
the condition of its contemporaneous state of deprayity* and 
destitution which, in the annals of all political history, exists 
alongside of it. The sign of progress and culture has been dis- 
cerned by the sensitiveness of the former group of individuals, 
in their abhorrence to the preponderating ignorance and 
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pauperism in contrast with its own refinement. It has been 
found to express its aversion by forcible means of extirpating 
the causes of this derangement between man and its kind. As 
it has succeeded in its efforts to leaven this coarse insidious- 
ness, the more successful an age of a nation — it is said — to have 
been and more has it been the indication of national progress 
and civilization. India is still treated as a minor ward, not 
yet having attained her discretionary years according to the 
verdict of the foster-parents ! India is still chaperoned by a 
duenna — controlling the supreme question of all her affaire 
de eceur ! True, she has begun to rage against this inter- 
ference, — it is a hopeful sign of rallying self-respect — but what 
concrete proof is there to boldly put forward in justifiable 
condemnation of the malpractices on the part of a superci- 
lious tutelage, conducted with an iron-hand, without needing 
the petulant criticism of a maturescent protegee or paying 
the slightest deference due to the opinion ranted in the air ? 
Can legitimate defence be claimed to the right of self- 
assertion — by what earthly proof of efficiency ? To extricate 
ourselves from this degrading position, how many men and 
women have given a shoulder to the wheel, to press forward 
the social changes necessary or made any attempts at revolv- 
ing the ‘ stick in the fnud ’ portion through imparting an 
educative force that might have vitalized, stirred and set in 
motion the dull heavy sunken load? We do not care to stoop to 
take any heed of, in the glamour of our vaingloriousness ; but 
in doing so, we overlook the great secret and fact that this 
very deadweight of incompetency we carry as our auxiliary 
force, drags and keeps us down from such progressive aspira- 
tions as National Emancipation and political privileges. 

'What can we say to reprimand the irresponsibility evi- 
denced by the menfolk, when they are found so complacently 
self-satisfied even as they glance mo'st c^isually over the census 
returns without serious qualpis when such appalling figures of 
the percentage of illiteracy meet their eyes, rebuking in the 
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language of inarticulate despair — the lack of the very rudi- 
mentary sense of civic duty ; and, yet one hears them talking of 
the Reforms, their Councils, etc., in easeful tones and repose- 
ful mjMiners ! In this, the twentieth century, we Indians 
who pride ourselves in being fiit for responsible Govern- 
ment, and to be ‘an integral part of the British Empire do 
we command resources either to bring our adversaries to terras 
or to stand as an entity equal to that of the British Empire — 
allying ourselves with equal ability in the contemporary 
politics and social organism of British criterion. Out of a 
fabulous population of over one hundred and sixty millions 
male-kind, only a number of the 10 per cent, can — what is 
known as being literate in the census sense — read and write ! 

Out of that despondent figure of ours, a large slice of 
deduction has to be made, to make up, what is defined as 
the intelligentta on whom devolves the function *of wielding 
the Reforms by carrying with success th^ vox poptili of 90^ 
illiterates — of their individual constituencies, which I dare 
say, they feel proud to I’cpresent ! Executing them, through 
the farce of such an arbitrary bureaucratized machinery as 
the Councils! Men who canvass for their election do so 
through very refractory impulses of self-interested motives 
primarily and charge themselves with the cursory duty of 
advising the Government on questions determining the require- 
ment of a dumb populace that knows not to defend its own 
interests and thus remaining passive victims to the inter- 
ference of another despot in its turn. The elected overseers 
of the constituency repose comfortably enjoying the scale of 
social elevation, totally indifferent as to the way by which 
he can acquire knowledge of the true conditions actually 
prevalent and requirements of his constituency. There is 
no effort ait creating a fellowship between the Representative 
and his constituency. It is simply by a process of mechanical 
assertion — opposed to the idea of congenial reciprocity — ^that 
this mockery, this fiasco is contfnued. So much for the 
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luminaries fixed in the firmament of the Beforms Council. 
Now for a survey of the women’s function. 

We find only one per cent, literate in a total population of 
over fifty-three millions. With this statistics we stand self-con- 
demned. Does it lie in the mouth of such an ignorant and 
unprogressed state to clamour for franchise? A.re we our- 
selves not to blame for the tyranny we have exposed ourselves 
to in consequence of oiir own weakness and folly ? We are 
to-day, what w'e have allowed ourselves to have been made — 
a degraded and unhonoured nation of women ! We are treated 
contemptuously as a race because it had been possible to con- 
quer it without resistance of mettle and found to yield every 
vestige of national pride to an abject cringing demeanour at 
the very first instance of defeat! Recent events, however, 
disclose the more healthy spirit of recuperation — it is now, 
while it is still aglow, that the impulses should be cast into 
a mould which will,give shape to the destiny on which the 
structure of New India is to be raised. 

It is my object to impress upon the women this convic- 
tion that in this ^architectural undertaking the women must 
execute into model and guide the progress of its fulfilment. 
There are parts of the construction which women alone possess 
the talent to successfully accomplish: Circumstances have so 
developed that special attention has been drawn to that very 
particular curve in which the relation between woman, her 
life and condition touch the mainspring of the nation’s life. 
It has been the neglect of this that has put our country 
completely out of joint. The characteristic feature of the 
W'omen of the country mirrors itself in the national image. 
So far as women influence the thoughts and control the moral 
element, she is the archetype of 'the nation’s mind. J[t has 
been in the calumniation of this vital organism that the 
tendency to national degeneracy has set in. It is, however, 
distinctively perceptible that the decadent epoch of Indian 
history, in which women had figured so miserably, is on the 
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decline. The sign of the times announces a stir within the 
women to rise in defence to the call of Young India. Now 
is the time to capture the spirit of the fast approaching social 
awakening. To my mind, polling-booths arc not the birth- 
chambers of equality, fraternity and liberty. Its function is 
like that of the paraphernalia attached to the significance of 
university convocations where people seek the ribands and 
titles from a sense of vanity than necessity. To those 
anxious for public recognition, I want to ask how much they 
have assiduously studied the conditions or sought to befit 
their less capable sisters to enjoy the same privileges that 
they {ire scrimmaging for. What are their qualifications that 
would entitle them to be furnished with the right to vote ? 
Do those ladies, with whom it is a fad, to be always in the 
hind of the European sisters pause to consider jf they are 
sufficiently versed in subjects* obligjitory to the conception and 
attainment of Franchise ? In the clementory principles of 
inevitable details concerning the controversies of human 
existence — in the treatises embodied in sociology, economics, 
legislature, affecting women especially, etc. ? Women of 
European countries, adopting public li^e, take the trouble to 
acquaint themselves with the realities concerning life around 
them. They keep themselves in touch with the prosaic 
problems of labour and its laws, the housing, hygiene, sanita- 
tion and settlement of the working-women. They are 
equipped with facts, figures, datas, references, statistics, etc., 
in short they go through a thorough ofiicial training. They 
ace fit to debate and claim the equal opportunities with men 
because they are equal to the occasion — whilst we loll in 
opulent indolence and lisp the ditty of the strong overseas 
movement conducted by strong women of character And 
learning. Have we up to now displayed any forethought and 
discrimination in our conduct of life with similar effectiveness 
as that of our Western Sisters, excepting in the mimicry of 
their fashion-plates! The half-a-dozen literary geniuses, 

10 
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exemplified in attestation to our promising faculties is hai’dly 
a feasible mark of all-round proficiency on which to base the 
claim of suffrage. Verse-making and fiction-writing may be 
counted as ornamental supplementary accomplishments, but 
modernity emphasises the need of practicality in action 
and knowledge of a specialized purpose from the women 
of to-day out in the public field to pioneer the solution 
of great and sombre problems facing their intelligence. 
The women’s suffrage in the West has been won by the 
sweat of their brows ! Would we care to achieve it by super- 
ficial and amateurish wiles ? Wish for emancipation imposes 
the necessity for extreme efforts, involving immense strength 
in the motive power, by dint of which it could raise the 
evils founded on the social obstruction and iniquities of 
palaeolithic survival and strike a mental current that would 
carry along the inconsistencies* distasteful to the rechercM 
intellect of the day. . . 

Familiarity with the actual conditions in the field of 
reparation need specialisation. To reconnoitre the defects and 
deficiencies and to take note of the probable forces that might 
serve to strengthen^ the position requires a definite plan of 
work that can only be taken up by those • willing to receive 
distinct training in the different departments of the leading 
problems characteristic of the country and confronting us at 
this critical juncture. Of these, investigations into social 
conditions, organisation of women, child-labour, the handicaps 
in the way of the successful development of industries suitable 
to women, and the probable facilities which may be applied to 
overcome them may be mentioned. 

Industrial co-operation, labour legislation, investigation 
intb the problems of housing the population of the low, rural 
and urban areas — cures of discomfort, distress and disease pre- 
valent in those neglected areas > of human habitation, its 
possible methods of prevention, treatment and precautionary 
measures, child welfare and protection, vigilance on juvenile 
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delinquents — there are thousands of ills requiring the panacea 
of well-regulated attention. It is a calling that cannot be 
dabbled in as a hobby ; and unless and until we can take up the 
task witli diligence in a systematic way, we cannot con- 
scientiously take the cudgels on behalf of any responsible 
cause unless, of course, we do not mind being jeered at as 
quacks ! The rivalry of our sisters in Bombay and Madras 
should be an incentive to us. They have given evidence of 
their practical dexterity and skill in managing public affairs, 
through their concentrated indefatigable activities, in the 
direction of practical social service rendered personally by 
women of position and intelligence, not only in the r61e of 
sinecures and munificeat donors, but active w'orkers. 

The women of Bengal have a capital they make out of 
the purdah system for vindicating an .inveterajio lack of 
purpose. If Islamic despotism be the curse, as we say, that 
brought down the drop-scene on the cultural age and progress 
of Indian women — how can we justify ourselves any longer, 
when we learn that the original victims of that baneful 
imposition have challenged its infrangibility/ The women of 
young I’urkey, Persia and Egypt have unyeiled themselves and 
ventured into the arena of the national enterprise. Bengali 
women with their laggardness in regan'd to higher pursuits, 
lie impassive in matters of serious import threatening the 
very existence of their country. Elaborate device to attain 
enfranchisement is merely a conclusive event. The immediate * 
subject of attention should be to stir the sediment of age- 
long insensibility, incrassated with ignorance and unnational 
dross. 

The idea of the Women’s Society of Social Workers is to 
train up this group of woihen, who realizing the significaftce 
of gaining franchise will ably and with competency raise 
the women of India, to a representative footii^, on equal 
terms of efficient partnership with their enlightened sisters, 
sharing the burden of the women’s problems of the world. 
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A solid and subtle acumen has got to be cultivated to 
engineer the viaduct of emancipation, especially over such 
chasms, gorges and ravines as the age-worn ravages that 
have been wrought by undirainished volumes of superstitions 
and traditional indivertibility. Idealism alone, unsupported by 
concrete masonry of facts, is as futile as building a bridge of 
fancies to gain the castle in the air ! 

Service— systematic, regulated under realistic control and 
supervision — may reward us with freedom from the manifold 
trammels ; it is our lot to boar in consequence of our own 
feeble-mindedness and ineptitude to shaky them off. 

Service is the only legitimate platform where man and 
woman can meet on common ground, and be recognized as not 
only complementary parts of an ordinary relationship, but 
elevated to a level of comradeship in all human concerns. To 
create this possibility staunch loyalty to the cause oblivious of 
all egoistic impulses alone vouchsafes the notion of franchise 
without which it would spell disaster, extended spuriously and 
broadcast. 

Let us — women of Bengal — show our bond fide by a pro- 
bationary period of ^ whole hearted service and study — so as 
to excel with honour a well-merited freedom. 


Srbe Maya Devi 
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ABOUT ALGAE 

“ What are algae ? ” I have often been asked when, in 
reply to a question what I Avas looking for, E said I was 
collecting algae. If I had been collecting near the sea shore 
in England or Ireland, I might not have been asked any 
question at all, because tliere many people know very well 
Avhat is meant by “ Sea Weeds,” and sea weeds are algae. 
But if in the plains of Bengal you scrape off some green 
coating from an old wall, or gather some greenish-looking 
soil from a damp place, or fish aboufin a tank covered by 
a green or bluish green scum, or —oh horror ! — collect the 
green or brownish slime from a dirty, malodorous ditch : 
you may soon find yourself an object of the curiosity of a 
wondering crowd — and you probably know from experience 
how quickly wondering crowds collect in India, and elsewhere 
— and you must not take it too much to heart, if you hear 
low-voiced remarks concerning a “ ^agla saheb ” or a “ pagla 
babu,” as the case may be. But at any rate you are not 
suspected in Bengal of evil intentions, as it happened to me 
in Asia Minor; for people there did not understand how 
anyone could gather specimens for purely scientific purposes, 
and their apprehensions were not allayed, until my Osmanly 
companion explained to them that T was a hakim and collected 
specimens for the purpose of investigating their medicinal 
properties. So a botanist may have to choose between the 
reputation of a hakim or that of a madman. 

But let us return to pur algae and consider them under 
three aspects : their scientific interbst, ' their aesthetic value, 
and their economic importance. 
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The algae constitute a large division of the plant kingdom. 
Including the numerous fossil diatoms, the number of species 
certainly exceeds twenty thousand. 

Among these algae we meet many unicellular* forms. 
Such are the algae which, during the rains, form a green 
coating on damp walls, or those which form just now a deep 
verdigris-green film on the tanks of the Calcutta Maidan 
and in the suburbs, or those which during the hot season 
gather into a thick bluish-green layer on the water of many 
ponds, such as those on the iBaliganj Maidan, and which, 
when the ponds are in the process of drying up under the 
fierce rays of the May sun, cover the sides of the ponds 
with a deep blue stratum of billions of 
microscopic plant individuals.’ This alga forms 
at present a film on many ponds in Calcutta 
and its suburbs, imparting to the surface of 
the water a uniform verdigris-green tint. 


Fig. 1. 


ih 


Many unicellular algae form colonies 
imbedded in copious slime.® 

From these on'e-celled forms we pass on to 
species consisting of single rows of cells, such as 
various forms of filamentous algae common in 
tanks and rivers.* 



A 

Pig. 2. 
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Pig. 3. 


In others the filaments branch more or less copiously, 
like the jpteresting alga depicted in* fig. 4, an alga which is 


Fig, 1 : Clathrocystis aerugiwa, Fonda and poola. • ti, colony, b, single relh. 

Fig, 2 : Oloeocapsa, Road slimesT 

Fig, 8 1 Anahae^ indica. Ponds about Calcutta, 
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probably co-specific with one growing in Florida, but which 

also has been observed recently in 
a nursery pond in Baliganj and 
elsewhere/ 

A further development consists in 
the formation of flat strata, which 
may be built up of one or several layers. 
Such, for instance, is the interesting 
alga described by Professor Bal in the 
Journal of Science of the Calcutta 
University, one of the few algae which 
grow parasitically, lichen-like, on the 
leaves of a great variety of trees and shrubs, on those 
of the guava tree for instance. 

Finally we arrive at algae which are branched in the 
most various ways, as is the case with the Charts and with 
numerous brown .and red algae, most^ of them inhabitants 
of the sea. The stems and branches may be cylindrical or 
flat; the plants may resemble mosses or ferns or much- 
branched shrubs, or they may look as if possessed of stems, 
scales, leaves and bracts, thus resembling higher plants to a 
remarkable degree. Some of them attain gigantic proportions, 
particularly members of the natural orders Laminariaceae 
and Fucaceae. Such are species of Lessouia, the stem of 
which may reach the thickness of a man’s thigh, whilst the 
leavej) of Alaria Mstulosa attain a length of sixty feet and 
those of Laminaria Bongardiana are more than a yard in 
width. 

Well known are the tangles which, drifted together in 
immense masses and floating by the aid of bladders, form the 
Sargasso Meadows of the warmer parts of the Atlantic,Ocean. 

Of gieat interest are the various modes of reproduction 

which are met with among the algae. We notice here 

the gradual transition from a purely asexual to the most 
• ^ 

Fig, 4 : CwipBopogon grwoing in 9(»ne ponds in Baliganj, 
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pronounced sexual reproduction. The multiplication by mere 
cell-division has already been referred to. In other cases 
part of an algal filament becomes separated and gives rise to 
an independent individual. 

In the Oscillatorias a certain number of cells often 
escapes from the open end of a filament as a cylindrical body 
with rounded ends, a so-called hormogoniura, and settles 
down in another place to grow 

out into another blue-green or ^ 

brown thread.® In other cases the S ' . 

protoplasmic contents of a cell Pig. 5. 

will surround themselves with a firm wall of cellulose 
and remain for some time in a dormant condition, usually 
for the purpose of tiding over seasons of cold or dryness. 
Again in other cases the protoplasm of certain cells may 
divide up intb a number of microscopically small globular or 
egg-shaped bodies provided with exceedingly thin hair-like 
excrescences — cilia, — which by their whirling motion propel 
/ / , ^ . the body, called a swarm-spore, 

through the water, until after 
some time the spore settles down 
and sprouts out into a new plant.® 
Then we notice the phenomenon 
of conjugation witnessed in the 
various species of spirogyra so common in our ponds, 
jhils, and rivers,’' or in the beautiful desmids and diatonrs. 



2 - 
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Big. 7. 
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Pig. fi. 



* {tTboricolu^ On the booh of the Rotn Ttee* 

• Swirm tpore cf Oedogonium. ’ Spingyra tiiHda, pert of tv o conjugating filamenU. 
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From these either purely asexual or doubtfully sexual 
cases of reproduction we pass to those in which sexual 

reproduction is clearly exhibited. 
Ciliated swarra-spores, either of the 
same or of different sizes, after 
swimming about vigorously, meet 
and fuse together, after which 
they germinate.® 

Most interesting is the sexual 
reproduction of the species of 
CEdogonium, which are found in 
fresh or brackish waters all over 
the world. In a number of these 
species some of the cells swell up to form the egg-cells or 
oogonia, whilst in other cells, often in, different filaments, 
swarm-spores are formed ' which fasten them’selves on to 
an egg-cell, surround themselves with a membrane and 
grow out into a minute plantlet, which opens by a small 
lid and discharges a swarm-spore through the fertilisation 
pore into the egg-cell, which then surrouaids itself with a 
smooth or sculptured membrane an^ forms the oospore, 
which later on germinates into a new plant.® 




The subject of the development of sexuality will be 
treated ip a later essay ; it may only be pointed out here* that 
it looks as if Nature had experimented with various methods 


11 


Copulating awarm spores, 
Seatiuil state of Oedogonium, 
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of sexual reproductiou during the course of the development 
of the large sub-kingdom of the Algae, 

Whilst some of the branches of this sub-kingdom have 
stopped short of further progressive development, others have 
undoubtedly developed into more highly differentiated groups 
of plants, whilst others again have adopted a saprophytic or 
parasitic mode of life and given origin to the class of 
fungi. 

One of the most interesting facts concerning algae is the 
spontaneous movement of a number of species. The Oscilla- 
torias owe their name from their peculiar kind of motion. 
Under the microscope you see them often bonding to and fro 
as if they, in quite aii uncanny manner, were exploring their 
surroundings near their upper extremity ; but you can also 
see them moving on\wds under what with a higher magnifica- 
tion appears quite a respectable velocity. Such independent 
movement we witness especially in the one-celled Uesmids, 
of which more than six hundred species have been described 
from the Lower Provinces, particularly from the E-aniganj 
Coal-field, and the equally one-celled Diatoms. Of the latter 
W'e may refer to a particularly lively one which we frequently 
meet with in the mud scraped off from the surface of various 
Bengal filter-beds. We shall soon return to the Desmids and 
Diatoms in another connection. 

This subject of what we may call voluntary movements 
leads as to the second part of our essay — to the aesthetic •side 
of algological studies. 

One of the most fascinating spectacles to watch under the, 
•microscope is the behaviour of the members of the family 
known to Algologists as Volvocaceae, a family which also from 
a pufely»8cientiftc standpoint is of tfie highest interest. They 
consist of cells united into groups — ^algologists call these 
groups eoembia. Either all the cells, which are generally 
speaking ovoid or pear-shaped, or only those arranged along 
the surface of the colony, are provided with two hair-like 
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whips— called cilia or flagella — ^by means of which the 
colony moves about. In one of the simplest forms — Goniua, 
— sixteen flagellated cells are arranged into a plate, which 
can b(? seen to rotate round an axis at right angles to the 
plate, performing at the same time a rocking movement. 
J’he colonies of Umlorina form hollow spheres of a gelatinous 
substance within which are placed, at equal distances, 
thirty two spherical green cells, each protruding two 
flagella, through exceedingly fine canals. The whole 
colony moves forwards, at the same time rotating round 
its axis, so that it presents the appearance of screwing 
itself through the watery medium. The highest state of 
development of the family is reached by members of the 
genus T'^olco.v, after which the whole family is called. Here 
also the colony consists of a hollow gelatinous sphere, which 
may reach the gigantic size of a twenty-fifth of an inch ; 
we may well call’ one twenty -fifth of • an inch gigantic in 
a world where we usually measure things by a unit — called 
a micron — which is about a twenty-five thousandth of 
an inch. Now within that hollow envelope of Volvox 
glohato)' are disposed between 12,000 and 22,000 single cells, 
the majority of which are purely vegetative. The Volvox 
colonies move similarly to those oT Eudorina. But these 
things must be seen under the microscope, using living 
material, to be appreciated in its perfect beauty ; pictures 
and ’prepared slides give no idea of the living, moving 
reality. 

• Other objects of beauty are found among the slimy tufts 
so common in ponds and rivers. Here \ve meet with numerous 
species of the genus Spirogyra, known even to the student 
of elemen.tary botany. The cells are united into fillaments, 
and each cell is traversed by at least one longitudinal spiral 
band containing the green colouring matter chlorophyll and 
numerous colourless spherical bodies ; often the number of 
these chlorophyll bands in each cell varies between two and 
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four or even more. Eig. 10 shows a common Bengal species- 
Spirogp'a nitida}° 





Pig. 10. 

We now retnrn to the Desmids. They are unicellular 
forms, each cell consisting in most cases of two distinct half- 
cells, as a rule marked off from each other by a median 
constriction. The variety of forms is truly astonishing. Some 
remind you of the new-moon, others of cog-u'^heels, some of 
twin-anvils, again others of microscopic jelly-fish, or you may 

meet with the prototype of the Star of 
India." Somd are smooth, others densely 
beset with minute warts, still others are 
provided with horns or spikes or in- 
numerable thorns and prickles. A large 
number of them live singly, but you find 
th,em also forming long chains. 

But for an infinite variety of forms and for beauty of 
the markings on their siliceous skeletons nothing in the whole 
plant-kingdom can beat the Diatoms. Generally speaking 
their external skeleton may be compared to a pill-box 
consisting of two end-surfaces, the valves, which often are 
bent over at right angles to form the “ mantle,” which is 
continued, directly or indirectly, into the lateral girdle-bands 
which fit one over the other. Within this general scheme 
we meet with an astonishing variety of forms. Diatoms 
either float in the water, forming part of what is called the 
plankton of ponds, lakes, or the ocean, or they attach 



Spirogyra nitida, Bengal ponda^ 

^ ^ WuQ8tru7n spinuloaum. Found in Bengal Filter beds. 
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themselves as ground-diatoms to the bottom of the various 

aocumulations of water, as to stones or rocks or parts of other 

aquatic plants. They either live singly or they are united 

into colonies, which may resemble chains or star-like clusters 

or tiny barrels joined together endways by hooked couplings, 

or miniature barrels united by short drums fastened together 

by a sort of mortice and tenon joint as one sees it in modern 

machinery or they may bear a striking resemblance to colonies 

of polypes, or, when enclosed in cylindrical gelatinous 

envelopes, to much-branched tufts of lichens or filamentous 

algae. The markings on the siliceous skeletons are always 

of the most wonderful symmetry ; in some species, especially 

those of centric design, the pattern consists of innumerable 

hexagons of absolute regularity. Among some of the most 

common forms we observe such as resemble tiny boats; 

others recall the pictures of insects or centipedes?. * Botanists 

who have neither time nor inclination to devote themselves 

» 

to a specialistic study of the diatoms sometimes tease 
diatomists by calling them “ diatom enthusiasts.” But no 
one who has even superficially made the .acquaintanceship 
with this fascinating subject can help becoming a “ diatom 
enthusiast.” Those who wish to acquire an idea of what wealth 
of beauty is hidden in the microscopic world of diatoms 
need only refer to the well-known treatise by the late 
Dr. Carpenter or the works of the great diatomist Van 
fleurck. 

Another type of beauty is exhibited by the much larger 
Brown and Red or even Green Sea Weeds. They are mostly 
marine algae. Unfortunately for us who live in Bengal they 
live in clear water, and our friends living in Bombay, Ceylon 
or in the coast towns of * the Malay countries hav^ much 
greater opportunities for collecting in what rightly may be 
called submarine gardens. * The rocky coasts of Devon, Corn- 
wall, Ireland or the Channel Islands are well known for their 
wealth of beautiful sea weeds. The reader will find pretty 
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pictures of such sea weeds in Shirley Hibberd’s little treatise 
entitled “ The Sea Weed Collector.” 

“ And what is the good of all this ?” — some people will 
ask. There arc people living in this world of ours who con- 
sider nothing to be good what is not good to eat or drink or 
what does not provide them with clothes or the various com- 
forts of life. I have nothing to say to them. On the other 
hand, an inquiry into what is useful to mankind is perfectly 
justified. And further, there is no branch of what sometimes 
is called “ Pure ” Science that some time or other has not 
found or, at some future time, is not bound to find some use- 
ful application. The purely scientific researches of the great 
physicist Hertz, based on the mathematical investigations of 
Maxwell, led to the invention of wireless telegraphy, and the 
highly abstruse mathematical and not less skilful experi- 
mental researches into the sti'ucture of the atom are certain 
to result finally in discoveries of immense practical value. On 
the other hand, investigations into purely practical problem 
often open new avenues to purely theoretical research work. 

To return to our algae ! In some places in Upper Burma 
quantities of a species^ of Spirogyra are sold in the bazars as 
an article of food. A number of species of’ green, brown and 
red algae are used as food in Japan, and in Hawaii certain 
green algae which go by the euphonious names of Limuele-ele 
and Limu pahapaha are collected for similar purposes. The 
“ Irish Mossj” is employed in the preparation of jellies, and the 
” Bladder weed ” or “ Swine Tang ” is used as a food for pigs. 
In Ireland a kind of sweetmeat even is prepared from a sea- 
weed. An alga, the ” Birds’ nest weed,” is gathered by 
swallows to construct their nests, and those birds’ nests, being 
considered by the Oliinese a great delicacy, form quite a 
respectable branch of commerce, and the finest sort fetches a 
high price. ' 

Formerly sea- weeds were largely used in the manufacture 
of “ Kelp,” ashes rich in potash ; it is this potash content 
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wliieh makes of sea weeds a valuable manure. Bromine and 
iodine compounds are absorbed by sea-weeds from sea-water, 
and those algae thus become important sources of the elements 
bromine»and iodine. 

Of much greater use to mankind than those sea-weeds are 
the much smaller algae which form a considerable portion of 
what is called “ Fresh Water Plankton.” By plankton we 
understand the aggregate of plants and animals which float 
passively and often are driven by the wind, aecording to its 
direction, from one end of an expanse of water to the other ; 
some of them are of some size, such as the Ta1ea.p($na, or the 
various species of Lemna, which often cover entirely our 
ponds ; some others arc just visible to the naked eye, like some 
small crustaceans which sometimes appear in immense 
numbers in tanks or the bickwaters of rivers ; others again — 
and they form the majority — ’are microscopic algae’and minute 
members of the animal kingdom. TJiujer the influence of 
sunlight the green and blue-green algae decompose the absorb- 
ed carbonic acid and deliver quantities of oxygen to the water, 
in which they live, three times as great as could be absorbed 
by the water from the atmosphere directly during the same 
interval of time. During bright sunshine this evolution of 
oxygen is very rapid, and Avithout this .action of the algae the 
supply of oxygen to the water would not be sufficient to keep 
the organisms, including fishes, alive in larger numbers. A 
flourishing water flora is an absolute necessity for successful 
pisciculture. Fishes live largely on the smaller animals 
forming an essential part of the fresh water plankton, 
and these little animals again — ^many of them relatives 
of the jhingri — live largely on floating algae. Indeed, the 
economical value, as far as pisciculture is concerned*, of 
tanks, jhils^ and rivers depends on the fauna which serves as a 
food to fishes and consequently on the algae and those micros- 
copic members of the biological province which forms a link 
between the plant and animal kingdoms. 
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An important question from a sanitary point of view is 
the question of what has been aptly called the self -purification 
of ponds, lakes and rivers. It is well known that such waters 
are often fouled by organic refuse matter and that notwith- 
standing that fact the waters may, after some time, become 
again clear and lose their offensive odour. This self -purify- 
ing operation is chiefly performed by microscopic animals and 
plants after sedimentation of the coarser impurities. The first 
to get hold of the impurities are putrefaction bacteria, the 
action of which results in the production of ammonia, acetic 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, peptone and various other organic 
compounds of complicated structure. These compounds are 
assimilated by plankton algae and other members of the plant 
kingdom. As soon as these have consumed the obnoxious 
substances they are swallowed by small members of the animal 
kingdom which in their turn serVe as food to larger crustaceans 
and fishes. It piay,* however, happen that ‘ponds and rivers are 
so overloaded with refuse matter that the sanitary agents 
referred to above are unable to fulfil their obligations and 
that in consequbnee of this state of things sulphur bacteria, 
oscillatorias and certain infusoria gain the upper hand. Some 
of these occur so constantly in contaminated waters that 
they can be used as in(ncators, the presence of which alone is 
a sure proof of the insanitary state of the water which has 
been subjected to microscopic investigation. In the process 
of self-purification the oxygen exhaled by algae pldys an 
important part. 

It must be noted in this connection that the total absence 
of refuse and other decaying matter would soon cause 
the^ disappearance of micro-orgfinisms ; such disappearance 
would* cause the dying-out of the smaller Crustacea and 
this , again would lead to the elimination of most of the 
fishes.^ * * 

Some of the blue-green algae, namely those which form 
thin films, are of considerable use in filter-beds, whilst others 
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which form a thick felt prove themselves an intolerable 

nuisance. 

A detailed investigation into the Algal Flora of Bengal 
is being carried on in the Botanical Department of the 
College of Science, Calcutta University. The results of this 
investigation will be published in the University Journal of 
Science. 


P. BRtmL 


The illnstrations accompanying this essay have been drawn by my student and fellow, 
worker, Mr. Kalipada Biswas. — P. B. 


SREE RADHA’S LAMENT 

A 

I long to see his face divine, 

I wish I had a million eyne ! 

The twain I have — they vainly shine, 

By lashes dark concealed ! 
And thus my eyes — they still repine, 
Condemn their Author’s crude design. 

By such defect revealed. 

The fish performing penance true. 
Secured they have their lashless two : 
Like penance let me strictly do. 

Their faultless eyes to gain. 
Dissolved in bli^ so I may view 
My Love’s sweet face, to me e’er new : 

My hope, alas, is vain 1 


12 
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My lashes dark I would not mind, — 

These eyes of mine, could they hut find 
The means this earth to leave behind, 

Through space their flight to wing. 

Then nought would once their vision bind, 

They would be blest beyond their kind, 

They, like the lark, through heaven would fly, 

Of grief they ne’er would heave a sigh ; 

But, like the bird, still soaring high, 

Flit through the skyey dome. 

The nectar drink that falls from sky, 

For which they over hardest try, 

As through the earth they roam. 

— Anonymous Vaishnav Poot. 


THE LOVING DEVOTEE TO HIS BELOVED GOD 

E’er since my birth I’ve gazed my fill 
Upon thy peerless beauty’s store : 

These eyes of mine unsated still. 

Still yearn to gaze for evermore. 

Through mons long, pressed heart to heart. 

In sweets of love our days have sped : 

ft 

£ut mine is still the hitter smart, 

By those still felt whose hearts have bled. 

* * 

— Vidyapati. 


Jyotisbcuandba Banebjea 
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THE ROSE OF INDIA 

Act hi; Scene hi 

[Scene. A room in Jerusalem. Discovered St. Peter seated, Mary 
Magdalene, Salome, and several disciples in a group,] 

St. Fetcr — 

Greeting, beloved, who in oui* presence stand. 

To our command obedient, .shrinking not 
From sacriftce of substance at the call 
Of duty to the Church’s common weal 
And the relieving of the poorer saints : 

Thereby yet greater ble.ssing for yourselves 
Obtaining, as you offer here your gifts. 

Who standeth first ? 

A disciple — 

Father, beloved in Christ, 

A man of Cyprus, Harnabas by name. 

Withal a Levite, who hath sold hisiland 
And brings the price upon him. 

St. Pete)'— 

It is well. 

( To Bm’uahas) May Heaven reward thee, brother, for thy gift 
With eager-heartedneSiS but ill content 
Till thou with all thy gifts art dedicate 
Unto a higher priesthood. Who is next ? 

Disciple — 

Jason of Tyre, a merchantnian of dyes. 

Brings three years’ profit. 

SI. Peter— ^ ' 

. Greater profit still 

Thereby securing, where no moth corrupts. 
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Disciple — 

Next Lucia, Ithoda, Junia, Syntyche 
Bring a month’s earnings. 


St. Peter — 


Half to them restore. 

Children, ye have our blessing. Who is this ? 


Disciple — 

Carpus, a Caesarean fisherman. 


St. Peter — 

Brother, I too was fisherman, and am. 

One day thou shalt a-tishing come with me 
^For ^ouls of men. What is thine offering ? 

Carpus — 

Of gold and silver, master, have I none ; 
Such as I have I offer. ’Tis a stone 
Found near our harbour by my little son. 


St. Peter — 

Is it not writ, the stone rejected once 
Became the corner’s headstone ? Like of this 
Ne’er saw I on the Galilsean shore. 

Nor can I reck its worth. 


There stands without 
Habban, a merchantman of India 
!^rom Gondophares’ court but now returned. 


St. Peter — 

What is his business ? 
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Disciple — 

To deliver letters 

From the Apostle, Thomas Didymus, 

, And tidings of his welfare. 

St. Deter— 

Bid him enter. 

No messenger than he more welcome here ! 

Mary Magdalene — 

0 welcome, welcome to our waiting eyes 
First messenger of one who far away 

Yet moveless hides in praying hearts at home ! 

Salome — 

Thrice welcome, if ho bring the longed-for news 

Of the Apostle’s safety and his godd health,* 

And of the spreading kingdom of our Lord. 

» 

{Habhan delivers letter to St. Fete)\ tcho reads it aloud^ 
standing.) 

St. Peter {reading ) — 

Thomas^ a servant of God and an A'jiostlc of Jesus Christ, to the 
Saints which be at Jerusalem, Grace, mercy and peace from Him 
who giveth abundantly to His elect in all places, and also in this, 
where numbers of those that dwelt in darkness have, by the grace of 
God, and our ministry, been gathered into His fold and now hear 
His voice. Unto His gracious keeping w’^e commit ourselves in this 
perilous time, when the wrath of the tyrant is upon us, and wolves 
threaten the flock. How long the shepherd may remain unsmitten, 

1 know not — God knowetb. Should I to Jesus and His Re6urrec*;i^ 
tion have borne my last witness ere our faithful messenger can 
deliver this letter into your hands, be glad and rejoice greatly, for 
this cause, that the shedding ^f my blood hath watered Vie tree of 
Life planted here in the wilderness and waste places of the world. 
Pray for us, brethren, whether in the fleah or out of it. There salute 
you with me jXanthippus, a faithful brother, and all the saints that 
are in Narankot. Grace be with your spirits. Amen I 
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In silence, children, let us trust them all 
To the great Master Shepherd’s tender care, 

Where’er in God’s wide universe tliey be. (A patise.) 
What danger threatened, in what evil plight 
Stood the Apostle, when he wrote these words ? 


Sahban — 

Danger to life most grievous. Holiness, 

King Gondophares, stirred Avith miglity wrath, 
Had sent his royal guard to seize the person 
Of that well-loved Apostle, unto whom 
Came tidings of the approach of armed men. 
Whereat, of others more considerate 
Than his.own safety, did the Apostle send 
His sheep to shelter, and entrust to me 
(Though fain to share his fate) his messages 
And bade me bear them hither o’er the seas. 


St. Peter — 

Wherefore was Gondophares thus enraged ? 

Habhan — 

Because the Apostle could not shew the King 
The i)alace wrought, on which his heart was set. 
Though charged to build it, and supplied the gold. 

St. Peter — 

Was not the gold returned ? 

c 

Mabban— 

Nay, .Holiness ; 

’Twas spent on works of mercy, which should build 
(So said the Saint) his palace in the heavens. 
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St. Petei ' — 

That may be, yet the earthly gold was given 
To build an earthly palace, and the debt 
Has not been rendered. Still the gold he gave 
Is due to Gondophares. Heavenly goods 
May not be marketed, nor yet be bought 
With gold and silver, things corruptible. 

Since Christ at greater cost redeemed our souls. 

In this the Church’s honour is at stake. 

The gold unto the King must be restored. 

JIahhan — 

’Tis a great sum, no smaller, Holiness, 

Than are thrice flfty talents — large enow 
For a King’s ransom. 

y 

St. Peter — 

God will all provide. 

Lo, at our feet the offerings made to-day. 

Golden in sight of angels ! — these can- go 
Unto the solving of the Church’s debt. 

Reckon their sum, if haply it suffice. 

y 

{Hahban counts rapidljf, then rises, shaking his head.) 
Hahban — 

Here scarce are fifteen talents. Holiness. 

St. Peter— 

’Tis a beginning, add thereto the stone 

Here in my hand. Its value thou shouldst know. 

Habbmi — 

The Maharajah’s diamond that I sold 
Isaac the Jew I 
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Mary Magdalene — 

He died that very night, 

The night that Thomas sailed for India. 

The diamond must have fallen from his hand 
Into the street. A child discovered it ; 

His father, Carpus, brought it here to-day. 

St. Peter — 

What is it worth ? 

JBiahhan — 

Alone it is enough 

To pay King Gondophares all his due. 

St. Peter — 

f 

Then be*ar it back with thee to Narankot. 

, And, if our brother Thomas be alive, • 

Present it for his ransom ; but if he 
Be fallen asleep, to his destroyer say : 

Here is the value of the gold thou gavest ! 

Take it, and forfeit thou for evermore 
The palace that he built tboe in the skies. 

Sahban — 

With this in hand, 1 have no fear to face 
My master, be his anger ne’er so fierce 
Against his servant. 

St. Peter — 

Habban, fare thee well. 

' Yet, ere thou start, repair to Hilary’s house. 

Mother of our beloved disciple, Mark ; 

Where shall awMt thee ere the*-set of sun 
Our letter to the Church at Narankot-^ 

The assembly is dismi^d. To all be peace { 
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(St. Peter rises— Exeunt all, except Mary Magdalene, Salome, 

and Hahhcin.) 

Mahhan (delivering letter to Mary Magdalene ) — 

This for thee, lady. 

Mary Magdalene — 

Oh, my heart is torn ! 

And I must live in this uncertainty, 

Now hoping, now despairing, never sure — 

How long, I know not. Now within my soul 
Shall hear a voice “ Ho died that very day ” 

And in the solemn hush shed lonely tears. 

And on the grandeur of his passing muse : 

Now catch anotlier whisper, “ Nay, he lives, 

And thou hast him to live and w^ait for still.” 

Then back again shall come that haunting fear 
E’en as a storm-cloud jsteals athAvart the sun*: 

“They slew. him — thou shalt never see him more.” 

0 but to know the truth, whate’er it be ! 

Yet nay, if in that dreaded voice it lay, 

1 would not know it, but would linger on 
Hoping till on the horizon hope’s last gleam 
Should fade, and with it die the light of life. 

Salome — 

O Mary, alas for those who still desire 

Some l<*sscr light than He who lights the world ! 

Mdry Magdalene — 

Hadst thou then no ambition for thy sons, 

No grief when James was martyred ? O ! forgive me, 
Salome, thou hast suffered — thou hast loved — 

And love must always suffer on a cross 
Xet were a loveless life aij empty shard. 

(She wnrolls the parchment, and reads it.) 

O Thomas, Thomas* couldst thou only see. 

Thou needest not have doubted it is thine I 

(Bursts into tears. Salome silently comforts her.) 

IB 
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Habban — 

Is there no answer, lady, ere I go ? 

Mary Magdalene — 

Ay, I will write it now for thee to take. 

(5'//^ lorites, during which a voice is heard, singing 
the follmcing lyric.) 

The Secret. 

When deserts stretch and ocean tides 
Between us ebb and flow, 

A secret in my heart abides 

’Tis all the world to know. 

When hours of waiting on us press 
' ' And time is footing slow, 

Tliat secret in our wilderness 

Is all the world to know. 

When sorrow clouds the lonely day, 

’ And tears for absence flow. 

The trutl] that turns to gold the grey 
Is all the workl to know. 

It drives out gloom and lightens care, 

It sets the heart aglow. 

The secret, dearest, that we share 
Is all the world to know. 

Mary Magdalene {giving the letter to Habban ) — 

Now, Habban, hasten for the love of God ! 

Curtain. 

( To he continued.) 


Francis A. Judd 
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RHYMING .?:SOP 

(A Review of a, Still-born Book) 

There was a time when I taught English to classes of 
young Indians. I used once a week or so to read aloud a 
fable of jEsop. Then they wrote it in their own words. 
The brighter ones always finished long before the rest, and 
for their benefit I would read aloud another fable about the 
middle of the hour. The fable one day was, “ The Bat, the 
Birds, and the Beasts.” When the first to finish asked me 
to read another, I felt a sudden disinclination to do so, and 
put the young man off by asking him to repeat the fable he 
had already written, but this time in verse,. Be wrote a very 
little of it so, in an irregular *uiirhymed metre. When correct- 
ing his paper, I ‘added rhyme, and a, few lines to those he^ 
had written ; and while bicycling about on my business the 
next day, I finished the version in my head. A few days 
later, having to wait for something, I thought I would turn 
another of the fables into rhyme, and happening to choose 
“ The Town Mouse and the Country Mouse,” and finding it 
fall into a number of charming literary “ vignettes,” I fell 
in love with versifying iEsop. One of the “ vignettes ” was 
the reply of the Town Mouse to the question whither he was 
going 


“ I visit my Country Cousin, 

Who lives beneath the ricks. 

Poor are the meals he nibbles 
Amoi^,the straw and sticks ! ” 

Just as, when one is eating cherries, one chooses always 
the most tempting one left on the plate as the next to eat, 
so 1 chose always, as the next fable to put into rhyme, that 
one of those left that appealed most to me for beauty, or pity. 
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or gentle truth. When I had done nearly all those that had 
that appeal for me, the desire to make a hook that should he 
published began to stir in me. That meant rhyming all the 
rest — those whose appeal was not of beauty, nor of pity, 
nor of gentle truth, but of something very different. When 
the truth of the fahle, to speak of truth rather than of beauty 
or of pity, was a gentle truth, and such is the truth of, say, 
“ Belling the Cat,” “ The Hare and the Tortoise,” and many 
another, I had tried to keep the whole tone of my version in 
keeping with gentleness, even at the risk of making it too 
pretty. What, however, was one to do, when, as in the 
fables of “ The Wolf and the Crane,” “ The Fox and the 
Goat,” “ The Nurse and the Wolf,” the truth was harsh or 
cynical ? Just be harsh or cynical ? One has so little wish 
to he. It is mere cynicism, when a wolf tells the crane that 
has pulled a hone out of his throat, that it is fee enough 
,(a handsome fee wa? promised) not to have had her head 
bitten off. It is not mere cynicism, when a nurse speaks in 
a wolf’s hearing of throwing a baby to it, if the baby cries, 
and then, when the haby has cried, sends angry dogs to kill 
the wolf, but it is not a gentle truth. It is a harsh truth 
that the terror of you may be turned 'to somebody’s good, 
while you yourself remain vermin to the end. 

What, further, was one to do, when the fable was dull ; 
for dull some of them seemed to be, as the fable of the hart, 
whose death his antlers wrought that he so admired ? It 
might be that what was dull Wiis the moral appended to the 
fable. Dull, dull to stupidity, appears to me the moi^l 
** cunning often outwits itself,” as applied to the fable wherein 
the fox tries to induce the cock, safely perched out of reach, to 
corAe down by telling it that the Bon has decreed a truce till 
midnight. The fox, seeing the house-dog coming, slunk off, 
saying the dog was deaf, and might not, either, have understood. 
It was all a ** try on,” as we should say. It was one that did not 
. come off, but all the same it was a “<try on ” and nothing maxe. 
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Dull, too, is the moral “ You can’t escape your fate,” 
appended to the fahJe of the hlind doe. She stood with her 
blind eye to the sea, but the hunter got a boat, and shot her 
thence. Or in my version : — 


“ There be 

Boats, and that hunter he jjot one 
For money paid unto the crew, 

And sV«ot the Doe, and it was done ; 

And then the dyinir creature knew 

‘ You can’t escape your late ”, and neitluir. 
Had I the seeing to it, should 
That wooden moral’s author either, 
Unless, indeed, ’twas something good ! ” 


The Doe, in* some Does’ heaven, .telling the story, and 
using (but she would’nt) .such slang as ours, might .say it was 
a “ regular do." So it was. One is prompted to ask if jEsop 
had phrases equivalent to “ try on ” and “ do.” The Grecians 
among ray friends tell me that he hadn’t. 

While I was cogitating the question what to do w’ith the 
dull fables, or the dull morals, an imp awoke in me, saying ; 
” Play with laughter round them : make a light mock of 
them.” People are always the better for being laughed at 
ocdasionally. So, presumably, are fables. I took that imp’s 
advice. Sometimes the mockery was only in some little “ tail” 
that I added to the fable, and it might not be iEsop or the 
fable that I mocked, but something else. Thus, to quite a 
simple version of “ the Hart ” I added the “ tail ” : 

¥ 

"The thing I’m proudest of may be 
A disappointment, worse than any. 

Who knows ? This book of rhymes you see 
May never bring me in a penny, 
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If all the world should like it not — 

But just as well the world may say : 

‘ You thought them better, did you not, 

Your serious poems ?’ * Yes.’ ‘ Not ” 


But oftener it was the fable itself. I tried to see that 
once in a way the tables were turned on the Fabulist — but in 
no seriousness, but all in play. So much was it pure play 
for me, that, when I had barbed a little dart against j:Esop, 
as rendered in the prose Iranslalion (Jacob’s) that lay before 
me, I was not to be deterred from shooting it off by any 
thought that the original Greek might be different. Thus, 
when I read that a Crow found a little water at the bottom of 
a pitcher, which the fable says it brought to the top by drop- 
ping stones into the pitcher ; happening then, too, to think of 
the sound but tedious saws of nurses, etc., about the will and 
the way, and early rising, I could not resist the temptation to 
make my rhyme : 


“ There ^vas 

Some water at the bottom. 

Aud now* it is not there, but here? 
Quite near the top ? ‘ The crow 

Might easily have chosen stones 
Exactly square ! ’ ‘ J ust so. 

‘And square the pitcher.’ Let who can 
Believe the tale. To me 
It is as dear and innocent 
As anything could be. 

Little by little you may* try 
The thing that caA’t be done. 

You will not do it, (hough each day 
You get up with the sun,'’ 

which is true speech too. 
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I was even reprobate enough, as some will consider it, as 
to write the “ Milkmaid ” (she was to sell the pail of milk on 
her head ; buy hens ; sell their eggs ; make profits, and he 
wedded in silk, and in Church toss her head at some rival) in 
two parts, the first in close enough correspondence with the 
Greek, the second being : — 

“ O Patty ! I will not be bard 
Upon you. Nay ! 

Your dream, it was the only card 
You had to play. 

You played it, and enjoyed the plavincr, 

My sweetheart, that there’s no gainsaying ! ” 

That fable, as it happened, was tlie last I had had to do. 
After writing it I. laid down my pen. In a little I took it up 
again, and having thought of the interest,* the enjoyment, and 
the fun that I had got out' of it all, I added this for a merry 
envoy : 

“ I’ve played this, and enjoyetl the playing. 

O iEsop, that thereV no gainsaying ! ” 

That was to say grace, and, as it proved, to say it at the 
fittest moment, for no beautifully printed and illustrated book 
was to folloAV. An eminent pnblishei’, to whom I shoAved the 
better half of the manuscript “feared it would not make a 
children’s book, and could see no other possibility.” Another 
eminfent publisher wrote : “ the manuscript of your iEsop’s 
]?ables has now returned from my reader. His opinion is that 
there is small chance of making a commercial success of any 
edition of .®sop at the present time. This author, unjustly, is 
accounted food for babes, and must have copious illustrations to 
succeed at all. Even La Eontaine’s versions stick at the*present 
time.” So be it, I say. The honour shall be another’s. Mean- 
while (such has been my thought) there is something that my 
“ study ” of the fables may have qualified me to say about 
them. 
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There is, first of all, something to say to the question, 
whether even a much happier English rhyming of the fables 
than my own, would make a book in these days. It may be 
doubted : what is the interest of iEsop compared with that of 
Homer ? Yet an Edmond de Goncourt could say ; "Le moindre 
roman psychologique me touche plus que tout votre Hom^re.” 
l.i not only wiih. ronmm piychologiques, too, that the fables 
have to compete. Think, if the audience is of young people, 
of “Johnny Crow’s Garden,” of the Jungle Books, of the 
Alice Books, of the Brer Rabbit stories, “ Jan of the Windmill,” 
“ A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” “ Treasure Island,” “ The Count 
of Monte Christo,” and all the others. Think of those books, 
too (for they appreciate them more), when the audience is one 
of grown-ups, and add each man’s favourite reading apart 
from such books. What iEsop can compete with “ Guy Man- 
nering ” or *“*The Egoist ? ” 

^ Yet if the lapse qf time, with its great harvest of maturer 
books, has deducted from the interest of yEsop, time has also 
added to it. It has associations for its readers to-day that 
it had not at the Ijieginning. That raises the question, whether 
in rhyming it one ought to give as literal a translation of the 

- c 

text as possible, or whether one might make one’s venture for 
such a free rendering as .Edward Fitzgerald might have given 
us. I am all for a rendering in the Fitzgeraldian tradition 
myself ; such a one as the following : 

THE WOODMAN AND THE TREES. 

'« 

have so many branches/* 

The Trees said. Give him one, 

The man with that bright thing in*s hand— 

An axe 1 ** Aud that wa? cfone. 

Now when all once was silent, 

1 listen for the stroke. * 

They fall down fast, the ancient Trees, 

The Ash, the Elm, the Oak. 
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“ Satan, you need not trouble, 

Nor make so much ado. 

The thiu^ yon want my hands to make. 

My own heart prompteth to.'' 

Very little of that is in .®sop, of course. 

“ The Belly and the Members ’* is the richer in association 
for us for having been told by Menenius Agrippa in “Corio- 
lanus,” and “ Belling the Cat ” recalls an episode of Scottish 
history. Similarly the “ Wolf and the Crane,” with its moral- 
greed and ingratitude are always found together — brings back 
Louis XTV and the “ un ingrat et dix mecontents ” that he 
said he made every time he conferred an appointment. That 
is so by whomsoever the fables are read, or rhymed, and how- 
ever literal the version be. To any particular rhymer they 
may recall more, and, should he feel under no obligation to be 
too strictly literal, he may communicate the full 6 i* association 
in his version. Sometimes what may put him upon that fulleif 
association may bo something as trivial as the modern habit 
of rhyming! There is the fable, ” The Bour Oxen and the 
Lion.” The oxen u'ere safe until they quarrelled. Then they 
went separate roads, and one by one fell a victim to the lion, 
until four heaps of bones remained to whiten in the sun. The 
versifier, let us say, wants a rhyme to ."bones.” That suggests 
“ stones,” which recall the Duke’s " sermons in stones ” in 
" As You Like It,” which again recalls Carlyle’s saying of 
Buskin’s " Stones of Venice,” that it had been well called 
" Sermons in Stones.” Each heap of bon98 was a sermon. 
There, then, you have the rhymer furnished with the almost 
ready-made verse ; 

There are four heaps of bones 
That whiten in’the sun. 

Sermons there are in stones^ 

And there you’ve four times one. 

Louis XIV, the versifier might think, with his " un ingrat,” 
and that not only when the preferred one was greedy, but 

14-?e 
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always, know one thing better than iBsop. That was my thought, 
and my next was of the story of when it rains in Skye. Always, 
the native replied to the tourist, when the wind is in the south 
or west, and usually when it is in the north. “Then,” said 
the tourist, “ you get your fine weather, when the wind’s in the 
east.” “TV’^ell,” said the native, with a hesitating drawl, 
“ may he.” And then brightening : “ But I have known it rain 
with the wind in the east ! ” So my wisli was, until a friendly 
critic pressed me to renounce it, to have my version end with 

You tell me that ingratitude 

And greed are found together. 

Only with greed? In Sk}e, God’s rood ! 

It is always rainy weather ! 

To the iEsopian “ Words may lie Deeds,” the moral of 
“ The Trum'^etor,” one can hear Carlyle’s responsive shout of 
“ Aye ! aye ! A Luther’s any day ! ” He would go to 
Wittenberg, Luther said, if it rained devils, Carlyle would 
quote to any doubter. 

The subject of Indian politics Avill jump to the mind of 
anyone familiar with it, when the fable of “ The Sun and the 
Wind” is read, with ‘its moral— kindness affects more than 
severity — and, to mention a very different association, the 
Town Mouse’s enumeration of the things they would 
have to eat recalls (to me it does, at least) Tennyson’s 
“ Across the walnuts and the wine.” 

If only a man here and there M'ould know that Louis *X1V 
knew one thing better than Alsop, everybody would know 
better than say, “ Better no rule than cruel rule ” — the moral 
of “The Frogs Desire a King.” What anyone would say 
would be likelier to be : . 

c 

Better no rule than cruel rule ” — 

.And yet I do not know,* 

It may be in the case of frogs. 

With men it is not so. 
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So, too, if you had told the author of the “ Clothes Philo- 
sophy ” that “ fine feathers make not fine birds,” it would only 
have provoked him to say : 

9 

“ Fine feathers make not — as I live. 

That’s just exactly wliat tliey do ! ” 

Only a very critical spirit would quarrel with the moral 
of “ The Dog in the Manger,” but if one is a very critical 
spirit? The dog is sleeping comfortably among the straw in 
the manger, and will not give it up, when the ox comes to feed. 
So in the text the ox is made to go away hungry, saying that 
people grudge others things that they do not themselves enjoy. 
That may be true enough in general, the. critic would object, 
but as to ihat dog and that straw, cannot you see, dear Ox, 
that enjoy it is just precisely what he did. Only the same 
too-critical fellow would ask — no, he wouldn’t, but / will — 
if a dog were to snap at the reflection ’of a piece of meat inti 
stream, and were to drop the piece in his mouth, would it not 
lie clearly visible at the bottom for any intelligent dog to jump 
in after? Or are muddy streams, which do hide the things 
that fall into them, the only ones 'that reflect objects? 
A question allowable enough, when questions are being 
asked. 

The chief interest of any rhyming must lie, however, in 
those charming literary "vignettes” with which it would abound; 
for the Greek does so abound in them : — each rolled over and 
over in the mind, like a pebble on the beach, until it had 
‘gained the last smoothness and polish. I gave one — capable, 
no doubt, of still further polish — at the beginning. Others 
fthey will be seen, too, to be wonderfully varied) are : 

He sitteth by tbe stream, 

And playetb*on his pipe 
An pld Arabian dream 
Of men and maidens ripe. 
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“ I know that men think pearls adorn. 

For me, I’d give a ton 
Of biggest pearls for barley-corn, 

A peck or two, my son ! ” 

There was a time when Satyrs wandered free 
In every wood — goat-footed, hairy men, 

With little horns upon their heads — and then 
Fairies were seen beneath each haunted tree. 

The House-dog said : “ You must have starved, 

O Cousin wolf, to be so lean ! 

Where soup is served and meat is ear/ed, 

There daily J am seen ! ” 

“ What wouldst thou. Mortal ? Didst thou call ? ” 

• , Death asked the Old Man. “ Here I stand.” 

a 

” Oh, thank you kindly — just a hand 
To help ifie with these sticks. That^s all.” 

The wolf is on the lone hillside : 

He lappeth at the stream ; 

And near him is a little Lamb, 

« 

Come softly as a dream’. 


I am afraid I shall be accused of having quoted too freely in 
my review of my little book. It had come to wreckage ; what 
1 here offer to the public are spars and other flotsam gathered 
on the beach. If I have picked up too much (I admit I have), 
is it such a very great sin ? 


J. A. Chapman 
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TULSIDAS 

Dark and swiftly flowed the river, black Kalindi ' broad 
and deep, 

For the rain was falling heavy ; and against her banks so 
steep 

Eaged the torrent. There he stood and called out loudly for a 
boat, 

Called out louder, but in vain, for here no fragile bark may 
float. 

Anxiously he looked across at yonder casement high above 

The flood, where shone the golden beam, — the message of his 
only love. 

“ Let the river rush and tumble, let ,the night be dark^nd 
drear 

9 

** I must cross this foaming torrent, 1 have read her message 
clear.” 

And he seized a floating log, got astride that parlous bark, 

Safely reached he — Love his pilot — yonder bank so steep and 
dark. 

V 

There htf saw a mighty serpent hanging downward like a rope, 

Clambered up its writhing body to his sweetheart full of hope. 

• « 


^ The Jumna. 
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But she looked at him disdainful, and she said, “ what use this 
love, 

“ Thus bestowed upon me, worthless, instead on great llama 
above ?” 

At her words his eyes were opened ; and he stopped to hear no 
more, 

Plunged he headlong in the torrent, came out on the other 
shore. 

Soon he left the banks of Jamna, unto Ganga turned bis feet, 

And in holy city Kashi, founded he his holy seat.* 

Por he Avas lhat great devotee, greatest Aryavarta kncAv 

Tulsi — gentlest, noblest bhakta, unto Ramq.’s Servant ** true. 

All through length and breadth of India, men and women, who 
can read 

iHi^ sweet-sounding ^indi measures, draw' in times of greatest 
need 

Comfort from his noble tale of Kama, perfect Man and King ; 

Tulsi touched the heart of India, Hanuman taught him to sing. 

Tulsi’s house and shrine in Kashi still possess a pow'er rare, 

None but those who love not self can with safety worship 
there. 

Post-Gr \duatb 


Baithak, 


’ Hanuman, liimaelf the greatest deirotee of Rffma. 
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LULARAK 


[ Thoro is a bcauMfiil well in Kashi cullotl Lnlarah-lumlf about which the followinpf 
loprend is told. ] 


The well of Aditya ' beloved 
Was famed throughout the land, 

Its Avaters could the leper cure, 

And make his limbs quite whole and pure. 
Whether the foot or hand. 


The young King’s Body was quite full 
Of this most foul disease : 

He* came unto this holy well. 

But never once did he believe , 
That simple water could relieve 
His pain and bid it cease. 


Yet still he came, and as a test 
He dipped one Anger in. 

Lo, it was Avhole ! — But no relief 

To other limbs the waters gave, — 
Because his fault was very grave,— 
His unbelieving sin. ' 


' The Sao. 
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He sued- for pardon from the god 
Por doubting thus the cure 
These waters else had surely giv*n : 

For scores of years with humbled head, ' 
Unto Aditya pray’r he made, 

Until he washed him pure. 


The monarch with a grateful heart 
Built up the well secure, 

*Nor entrance gave to unbelief ; 
Such in the well found no relief, 
Nor those with thoughts impure. 


Post-Graduate 
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III. SOME CHARGES AGAINST THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY AND ITS PERSONNEL— contd. 

To tell the truth, no Indian University has as yet specia- 
lised in any branch of study and research for want of adequate 
provisions. First let us have specialism in India and then think 
of reducing some “ branches and subdivisions” of the Calcutta 
University ou the ground of specialisation. 

Professor Sarkar states that “ the method of the Calcutta 
University, is, therefore, diametrically opposed to the principles 
laid down by Sir Michael Sadler, who says, ” The chief prob- 
lems of Universities to-day arc hoio to lessen the pre- 

valence of lectures and to substitute courses of guided self- 
training in lihrarg and laboratory, without leaving the idle 
U'ithout discipline and the inert without sthnulus'' ^ 

Sir Micjiael Sadler in an address to the members of the 
Leeds Theosophical Society made the above observations. 
No one denies that in an ideal university, the prevalence of 
lectures must be lessened and courses of guided self-training 
in lib’-ary and laboratory increased. Hut has Professor 
Sarkar taken care to realise tlu' full significance of the 
above utterance ? In the same address Sir Michael Sadler 
himself says: ''All these new developments involved heavy 
exjpenditure on personnel {the economic position of which toa^ 
still in most cases far from satisfactory in all countries) and 
on buildings, libraries, and scientific equipment” 

For the carrying out of research -work in different subjects, 
suitable places must be provided where students can work 
and teachers can conduct their classes or seininar.s. The Caldutta 
University Commission is of opinion that the Darbhanga 
Huilding hjvs hardly room f»r the post-graduate classes and for 

the law classes, besides accommodating the Library of the Post- 
• « 

graduate Department, the Law College Library and the various 
15 
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offices. The fish-market was purchased to meet the demands for 
additional accommodation. In view of the increased cost of 
building, the Commission thinks that“ 13 or 1 4 lakhs ought now 
to he allowed for the purpose ; and thefurnishing of the building 
would probably oo'>t a lakh more. The accommodation m the 
Science College is too small. Therefore a neighbouring site 
should he acquired for about 4 lakhs and a sum of G lakhs 
should be prodded for the building 

The Library is the centre of all research work. Scienti- 
fic research requites a library as well as a laboratory but 
for humanistic research, the library serves the purpose of both 
library and laboratory. Training in research is mainly a 
question of learning to use the tools and if the tools are not 
there, the student cannot possibly learn their use. Further, 

for the efl^ciency of the library, the library staff must be 
« 

efficient. Hence the Calcutta TJhiversity Commission recom- 
/nends that in order to make the library &, first-rate library 
a stun of 2 lakhs should be provided for initial ^^expenditure 
on books and an annual library grant of Its. 50,000 should 
be made for the further purchase of books and periodicals. 
It rqpommends that a ipan of professorial standing on a salary 
of Ms. 600-800 per mensem shauld be employed as librarian. 
The Commission also ‘recommends that the laboratories 
of the Science College in physics and chemistry are as yet only 
half-equipped and they will require about a lakh for their 
adequate equipment. The botany and zoology laboratbries 
also need equipment and this equipment will require about 
Us. 50,000.‘ The Calcutta University Commission fwther 
recommends that the sum of \\ lakhs should be provided for 
the strengthening of the existing postgraduate stajf.^ 

h?htt8 we see what development of courses of guided self- 
training in library and laboratory involves. It requires a 
large expenditure on personnel, oif buildings, libraries, and 
scientific equipment. Most of the universities of the world 


* Beport> Volume V, pp, 267-88. 


* Report, Volume V, p, 283« 
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have not been able to properly develop courses of guided self- 
training in library and laboratory for want of necessary funds, 
and the University of Calcutta may* not form an exception. 
It is a. pity that Professor Sarkar does not realise it. 

Professor Sarkar urges that “the (University) staff 
should be made to give good value for the money spen<i,on 
them.” Our learned friend sbites that some University 
teachers get Rs. 200 to 400 for six to eight lectures a week. 
He takes Rs. 300 as the mean pay of the University lecturers. 
He further contends that a first cbiss M. A. serving in a College 
gets much less than the University lecturer serving on Rs. 
300 (the mean) though the former has at least fifteen hours’ 
work a week. In the first place, it may be pointed out that Rs. 
300 is not the average salary of a University lecturer as 
Professor Sarkar wrongly contends. According to the Calcutta 
University Cominkssion (19JL7-19) Rs. 2^5 per rafensem is the 
average pay of the. University lecturers. Professor Sarkar holds 
that a University teacher gets more pay for less work as com- 
pared with a college teacher. This statement is not wholly 
correct either. It has been conclusively ^ proved that a first 
class M. A. serving in a Government College gets more pay 
and has much better prospects than* a University teiTcher. 
Even the average pay of a first class M. A. serving in a 
“ privately-managed ” college is not, generally speaking, less 
than the average pay of a University teacher. But the teachers 
of t^je privately-managed colleges have to work more, for their 
proprietors are unable to retain a sufficient number of teachers 
for want of necessary funds. These teachers, too, very often 
complain of their hard lot and leave their services for better 
ones whenever opportunities arise. When the members of the 
Calcutta University Commission went to inspect the^ working 
of the Ripon College, Professor iRamsay Muir of the Manchester 
University— a member of.|he Commission — on learning all about 
the working hours of the lecturers of priva’tely-managed colleges, 
pointed out that th6 arrangements were very*Unjust and that the 
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Professor in his own University gave only one or two lectures 
every week. But Professor Sarkar avers that they should be 
made to give good value for their pay and he is a great man ! 
In ourcollege days in the nineties of the last century, lecturers 
in Government Colleges had generally to work about nineteen 
or jiwenty hours per week for a small salary. They had hardly 
any leisure either to think or to do any useful work. This 
bad system has, however, been changed. And no one grudges 
such professors better pay for less work. 

The Calcutta University Commission which critically 
examined the working of the University nowhere observed 
that the University teachers were getting more pay for less 
work. On the contrary, it recommends tliat the average pay 
of the University teachers should be raised to Us. 300 to 
make the service more attractive. 

“ The 138 full-time Unioersitiy lectiwern which procide the 
bulk of the instruction are paid salaries, varying in amount, 
%ohich average Ids. 225 per mensem or £i 80 per ayinimi. The 
funds do not permit these salaries to he increased, nor is any 
superannuation scheme provided ; it is comequently difficult to 
retain the service of some of the abler teachers. It would 
demand an additionaVerpenditure of almost IJj lakhs to in- 
crease the average salary to lis.800 ; which is not e.vces8we for 
this grade of work, seeing that we have suggested lis.200asthe 
average of those of the college teachers who are not heads of 
departments.''^'^ . 

Eminent educationists are of opinion that “ if ,a man is to 
make additions to his stock of knowledge, he must have^ 
time to search, and he must have time to think We learn 
from a high authority that in Prance the average 
TJmvet'sily professors and leclurei^s only give three hours' 

’ Volume V, pp. 282-83. 

’ Report of the Second Congress of the CuivorsiVes of the Empire (1921), p. 347. 
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teaching a week. ”* University teachers of other progressive 
countries, have not, generally speaking, got more than three or 
four hours’ work per week. But Professor Sarkar contends ' 
that Calcutta University teachers who, according to his own 
admission, have eight hours’ work per week “ should be made 
to give good value for the money spent on them,” i. e., 
they should work at least lifteen hours a week. May 
we ask one question in all humility? What will our learned 
friend think of a man who suggests that Professor Sarkar 
should work thirty hours per week on the ground that he 
should be made to give good value for the salary of Hs. 800 
or lls. 900 that he draws ? We now very well understand 
why most of the valuable proposals of the learned Professor 
were thrown out by the majority at the Patna Senate. 

The learned Professor makes another valuable suggestion. 
To quote his own words,. “The first item of 'reform is to 
enforce a commansouse tinancial system on the megalomaniacs 
of the Calcutta University, and to insist on a strict public audit 
and publication of the details of its income and expenditure.” 
In this connexion it may be pointed out to the learned Professor 
that all the details of income and expenditure of the Calcutta 
University are audited every year 6y Government auditors 
under the direction of the Accountant-General of Bengal and 
they spend about eight months a year for this work. As to the 
demand for the publication of the details of its income and 
expenditure we take serious exception on principle. The 
details of, income and expenditure of different departments of 
government are never published. Even the Municipalities 
and District Boards never think of doing so. Why should 
the University of Calcutta alone be asked to publish the 
details ? Professor Sarkar tells us that this is a , statutory 
obligation with the newer Universities of Benares, Lucknow, 
Dacca, etc. We do nqt know much about the University of 

^ SandifordyOomparativo Education, p. 309. 
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Benares. But to our knowledge the details of income and 
expenditure of the Hindu University have never been 
published in any gazette or newspaper. In the Allahabad 
University Act (1921) we lind no provision for, the 
publication of the details of income and expenditure. 
Section 37(2) of the Dacca University Act provides that **the 
accounts when audited shall he pnb.ished hy the F. ecutive 
Comcil in the Calcutta Gazette'* But where is the 
provision for the publication of the details of income 
and expenditure ? We ask our learned friend to 
show that the detjiils of income and expenditure of any 
Indian University have ever been published in any gazette 
or newspaper. What about his own University of Patna ? 
Had Professor Sarkar the courage to demand, as a member 
of the Senate and Syndicate, such details of income 
and expenditure from the afidliatjid colleges of his own 
University ? We learn from a friend of ours at the Patna 
D^iiversity that at the time of the Budget Debate in November 
last, when a motion was made for such details of income and 
expenditure, Principal D. N. Sen strongly protested and 
the proposal fell through 

Tlie Universities of the United Kingduip, strictly speak- 
ing, are accountable to none except to their own Courts or 
Bodies Corporate for the money spent by them. The 
University Grants Committee leaves to the Universities the 
full decision as to how the annual grants are to be spent, 
and surveys carefully from outside the developments occurring 
in each of the Universities and suggests in its annual reports 
how the defects are to be re^medied. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer always recognizes the claims which the Universities 
have upon the State. Though the grants to the Universities 
come direct from the Exchequer, the officials of the Ex- 
chequer avoid anything like rigid control and they are 
content with a loose * coupling between themselves and the 
Universities. Sir Jf A. Ewing, Vice-Chancellor and Principal 
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of the University of Edinburgh, gives us an account of 
a conference between Sir William McCormick and his 
University Grants Committee and the Vice-Chancellors 
headed by Sir Alfred Hopkinson. The situation presented 
many possibilities of suspicion and doubt and' the Vice- 
Chancellors were naturally afraid of the bearers of gifts. 
They f('ared lest the grants should carry unacceptable terms 
and lest the autonomy, whicli they valued so much, should 
be curtailed. But on e.vchange of views the thick atmosphere 
of doubt was dispelled mid they found that " the grants were 
allocated en bloc and practically without conditions .'” ' 

In the United Kingdom the educational authorities have 
done nothing to interfere with the acad('mic fr(‘edora of the bodies 
who receive their official grant, but in Bengal wo hear that 
“ financial matters are matters which are specially in charge 
of the House, and therefore there must not be any irritation 
shown by the Calcutta University when* this House desires to 
inquire into them.” 

Our noble councillors aspire to self-government on the 
lines of the Dominions. So it is essential oh their part to know 
how the Universities in the Doniinipns are being , managed. 
We learn from Sir Robert Ealconer, President of the 
University of Toronto, that they ehjoy perfect autonomy in 
connexion with the {ulministration of their Universities. He 
says : 

' “ The Board of Governors is independent ; it presents 
its budget to the Government every yeai\ and where a deficit 
. has to he met, it is met by the Government on matters of policy 
and expenditure, not on detail', and we have perfect freedom 
in the appointment of oqr staff and in the distribution of our 
funds.” \ , * 

The Universities of Australia and New Zealand are 
also governed on the sarnie principles. 

‘ Report of the Second Uongrees of the Unirersities of tht Empire, pp. 296-97. 

* the Report of the Second Congress of the Universitiea of the Rmpire^ p, 327. 
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The Universities of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
are proud of their autonomy and they are bitterly opposed to 
any insidious proposal to hand over to officials their freedom, 
however wise they may bo, but Professor Sarkar of the 
Indian Educational Service seems to be proud of the absence of 
autonomy in th<; Indian Universities and is for placing them 
under perfect Government control ! lie attacks some teachers 
of the Calcutta University for teaching heresies which have 
long been exploded in Europe but he himself is not ashamed 
of advocating ideas and principles ^on education which have 
long been exploded in Europe ! 

The Calcutta University Commission which carefully 
examined the relations between the Government and the 
Calcutta University makes the following proposal regarding 
the financial managenient of the University ; 

** It is in the sphere of ftnancc*that the relations between 
(government and the .University must necessarily be most 
intimate. We propose that Oooernment should mqike a fixed 
annual allotment to both Unwerslfies, and to the various 
colleges included in dhe XTniversily of Calcutta, attaching such 
conditions as it may think fit to any part of such grants ; and 
that it should then leave to the authorities concerned the 
responsibility for making the best use of these funds, requiring 
only a full annual statement of accounts, audited by the appro- 
priate Oovernment department, which should cover the whole 
income and expenditure of the University, and show clearly 
what use has been made of the G-overnment grants.” *, 

In order to safeguard the position of “ the bearers of gift ” 
the Calcutta University Commission proposes that “ of the 
seventeen members of the Executive Council of Calcuthi 
University two will be directly nominated by the Government 
of Bengal, in order to ensure that the chief administrative 
organ of the University does not get .out of touch with the 
general educational policy of Government.” 

' Uoport, Volume V, pp. 222*23. 
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Having regard to the present stage of development of 
Indian Universities, the Government cannot reasonably 
demand more rigid control. Too much detailed Government 
interyention undermines the sense of responsibility of the 
University authorities and brings about an element of confu- 
sion and complexity prejudicial to the growth and development 
of Universities, financial management of all the Indian 
Universities is run almost on the same linos as those of the 
University of Calcutta. If so, why this talk of appointing a 
Committee to enquire into the financial management of the 
Calcutta University alone ? It is highly surprising that men 
who aspire to self-government on the lines of the Dominions 
cherish thoughts and ideals on education which are in direct 
opposition to the progressive thoughts and ideals of the 
Dominions. The Bengal Council will do well to follow in the 
footsteps of the U. P. Council in this matter. Wo hope 
and trust that better sense will prevail among the representa- 
tives of our people. * ‘ * 

In conclusion Prof. Sarkav observes that “after this, need 

one Avonder why a scholar and educationist like the late Captain 

« 

Charles Russell called the Calcutta Univei’sity ‘ the mother of 
sham,’ and a still greater authority, Sir Michael Sadler, tvrote 
of an exposure of its methods as ‘ a piece of unforgettable 
Laughter like the tale of The Invisible Clothes'?’" 

We are sorry to note that our learned friend always 
confuses issues. Throughout his articles he has all along con- 
demned the present post-graduate department of the Calcutta 
Univei*sity*and has said nothing against the examining Uni- 
■ versity of Calcutta prior tothe passing of the Indian Universities 
Act of 1901. So as a consistent critic he should have cited 
an authority which has condemned the present post-graduate 
system, ■' But the remark of the late Captain Charles Russell, 
we are afraid, relates to the period of the Calcutta University 
when it used to manufacture ‘ genuine articles ’ like Prof. 
Sarkar and others. The late Captain was never a great 

16 
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educationist and his observations may very well be left to 
take care of themselves ! 

Professor Sarkar calls to his aid the high authority of Sir 
Michael Sadler for condemning the present post-graduate 
system. We have not been able to trace the words that have 
been put in the mouth of Sir Michael Sadler, Professor Sarkar 
will probably enlighten us on the point. Sir Michael Sadler was 
President of thebCalcutta University Commission (1917-1919). 
In the Report of the Commission we meet with the following 
observation regarding the post-graduate scheme : 

“ We have said enough to indicate that the post-graduate 
scheme^ though possessing many admirable features a/nd furnish- 
ing a satisfactory solution of many difficulties, does not debar an 
extensive survey of the entire solution and the evolution of a 
comprehensive scheme <f Universily development and reconstruc- 
tion such as foill be mitlmed in later chapters of this report.'* * 

In face of such written testimony, we are unable to 
believe that he has meule such an unmerited observation against 
the post-graduate scheme of the Calcutta University. Sir 
Michael Sadler will really be sorry when he learns that such 
a remark . has been attributed to him by a member of the 
Indisfn Educational Service,® 

In circumstances of ^reat difficulty, the building-up of the 
teaching University of Calcutta has been a very arduous task — a 
task demanding great labour and devotion. Even an ungenerous 
critic like Professor Sarkar has been forced to admit that 

V 

“o/* all the Universities of India, that of Calcutta possesses 
the most promising material "and ready appliances and man- 
power for higher work ; while it would take years for the 
other universities to build these up." Sir 1). E. Wacha — 
no mean authority— in a letter to the present Vice-Chancellor 

‘ Volume II, p. 70. ^ * 

^ There is a persistent rnmour that Sir Michael Sadler himself in a letter to the Editor 
of the Modem JRe vis to has contradicted the statemeAt attributed to him by Prof Sarkar 
but the honest and independent Editor of the Leading Monthly of India has not considered 
it expedient to publish itt Wo ask for a contradiction from the Editor, 
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of the Calcutta University observes that “ by dint of perse- 
verance and patience^ combined wilh your broad-mindedness and 
wonderful liberality oj thought and imagination, you have 
raised the Calcutta University to a high pedestal indeed — a 
model for :dl other pre^dential Universities to follow” 

It has been noted above that with all their care for eco- 
nomy almost all the universities of the world are in debts. The 
time-honoured Universities of Cambridge and Oxford are 
confronted with huge deficits. The Universities of Canada 
and New Zealand are similarly situated. Harvard and 
Yale, whose resources are ample, are in no better condi- 
tion. The Universities of Benares and Patna also shoAV 
deficit. Even the University of Dacca which has been 
getting nine lakhs, wants more for adequate equipment. 
Deficiency in revenue is the order of the. day. 

The teaching Universitj' of Calcutta is a great achieve- 
ment. It has done invaluable servic^es to Bengal ip th^ 
course of |ts short existence. In the words of the Sadler 
Commission, “in circumstances of extraordinary difficulty, 
it has done a great work.” To quote the words of Lord 
Konaldshay : “ the greatest landmark in the histoty o^ the 
University in recent years is undoubtedly the creation of 
Post-graduate studies,” Any one having the good of his 
country uppermost in his mind must see to its well-being, 
must provide for its adequate maintenance. But there are 
men who ate trying to ruin it or are trying to stop its 
further devjalopment on the plea^,of ‘ reform.’ There are men 
who are fiddling when their Alma Mater is burning. They are 
hot realising the full significance of their folly. They will 
realise ' it when it is too late. Such is the fate of this 
unhappy land I O tempoia I O mores I 


Abhayakuicab Guha 
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ITINERARY OF OU-K’ONG (751-790). 

{liy Ih\ Sylvuin Jj^vi and E. Chapannes : a iranslaiion.) 

II 

The King lived in winter at that place ; in summer he 
resided at Ki-pin. So he wa« enquiring after the heat or 
coolness of the localities, and was following that which wjis 
advantageous to his health. At that time the King welcomed 
the Chinese envoys with great politeness. The King received 
the imperial favour with respect. The Chinese ambassador 
returned taking his verbal permission, and receiving all objects 
which were accredited to him. His mission was fulfilled ; 
he returned fo- China. ' Hyii Fong-Tch’ao (our monk) at that 
time became seriously ill. For many days he could not re- 
cover.' So he Wiis obliged to remain in the kingdom of ICien- 
Vo-lo (Gandhara). 

Our Monk's Travels in Northern India : 

After the return ol^ the ambassador to the Court of China, 
our monk gradually recovered. Fe made a vow of devoting 
his life in the service of Buddha. He gave himself up to the 
superieur Che-li-yue-mo. He cut his hair and put on black 
robe. He had the intention of returning profhptly to » his 
mother-country, to see there ^ his famous sovereign, to serve 
his parents with care, and to acquit himself wholly of the 
two duties of fidelity (to the sovereign) and of filial piety.' 
He was, however, very glad that the superieur conferred on 
him d religious name in Sanscrit. . That name was Ta-Mo-T'o- 
Tou (Dharma Fhatu), which in Chinese translation signi- 
fies Fa-Kie. Thus when he renounced the world, he was 
twenty-seven years old ;--it was then the second Tche-T'e 
year (767 A.D.) marked with Ting-yem signs, of the reign of 
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Sou-Tsony, the pious Emperor with bright intelligence, with 
war-like virtues, great sanctity, and penetration. When he 
became twenty-nine years old, in the kingdom of Kia-che-niu 
lo ‘ (Cachemire) he entered the altar to receive there all the 
injunctions. 

He asked Wen-" Tchou-che-nie- Ti (translated into Chinese, it 
means — to Jenow correctly) to be his Oii-po-tie~ye (TJpadhaya),- 
also asked Ou-Pou-Tchan-Ti KiC'Dio-Ngo-Tche-li-ye 

(Karmacarya ; in Chinese the ' word signifies ‘ the master of 
morals’), and finally requested T'o-IA-icei-Ti to be his Ngo- 
Tche-Li-ye (acarya) to impart to him the holy doctrines. 

‘ Kashmir was, precisely at that time, in fricivlly relation with China. 

The first ambassador from Kashmir (History of T*any, notice about Kashmir, Ch. 
ccxxi, II part, p. 9) came to China in the begmninjjf oii K'ui^yucu period (7l.‘i-742 *A.D). 
In the year 720, the King Tchcn-Vo-lo-pt-h (Candr.Iplila) had his naiuo inscribed in the 
imperial register with the title of King. The virtuous CandrSpida died, nssassinatod per- 
haps by his brother Tflrapida, after a reign of eight years and oiglit months (Raja-tarangint 
IV, 118). The murderer aeizod the throne, which ho occupied for four years. He was 
afterwards replaced by hfs younger brother M ukiilptda,* whose glorious reign lai^ted foj^ 
about thirty-soven^ears (Raja-kmfigiut, IV, 360). Muklflplda, better known in Indian 
history under the title of LalitSditya, tried to secure the support of Cliina for widening 
the circle, alrcfidy so vast from his conquests, (leneral Cunningham is wrong in .supposing 
that tlio fear of the Arabs had driven liim to take that step. XAja-tarufiginl (Kd. Stein, 
IV, 167) seems to make allusion to a triple victory over the Arabs : 

“ Trill varan saniaro jitva jitam mone sSl muinmnnim 
Sakfjjayam arer virfi manyanto hi ghunflk^aram.’* 

*' When ho had defeated Mummuni three times, ho considered him vanquished, the 
true heroes take a single victory only :is a stroke of chance/* The gloss explains Mvmmuni 
by Mumen Khan ; the Sanskrit name would be a partial adoption of the title of Emir al 
Mtimenim, borne by the Khalifa and which agrees with the other part under the equally 
incompreto form of Hammiru, Troyer, in his edition and his translation, substitutes the 
word dwtsanim in ibe place of Mummunim, The History of T’ang shows that the proposed 
alliance had less for its object the defensive than the offensive. After the first Chinese 
e*xpeditiou in the country of Po-Ziu, in the neighbourhood of Kashmir (between 736 and 
747), the King Mou-to-pi (MuktAptda) sent the ambassador Ou-li-lOf carrying a missive to 
the court of China for soliciting the establishment of a Chinese camp near the lake Mo-ho* 
po-to-modoumg (MahSpadina NAga). He flattered himself that he could make provision for an 
auxiliary army of 200,000 men, and he reminded that, in concert with the King of Central 
India, he had blocked the five routes of Tibet, and obtained many victorioB over the 
Tibetans, then the dreaded enemies of^China. C/. Raj •tar, : IV, 168 : 

Gintft na dr9ta bliaut^nflin vaktre prakritipffQdure 
Vanankasam iva krodha^ Svabhfivakapile maklue.’* * * 

* See, Les Beligieox dminents, etc., p. 140, note. 
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These three masters gave to him the sense of Vinaya in seven 
collections.* In the convent of Maung-Ti ho heard the ytlas 
read. When that reading was over, he heard, and practised 
the sense of Vinaya of Mhlasarvastivadins. In fact, in 
Northern India, all belonged to the school of Sarvastivadins 
(the word signifies in Chinese “ to believe that all have an 
original root ”). It is the king of Northern India, who built 
the monastery of Moung-Tiy after he had received the royal 
dignity. In Sanscrit, it is called Moung-Tt-wei-houo-lo (Mundi 
VihSra). The word wei-hono~lo (Vibara) in Chinese means 
“ the place of residence.” A. place of residence is a monastery. 
There are also the monastery of Ngo-mi- To-P’o-toan (Amitabha- 
vana ?), the monastery of Ngo-nan-i (Ananda ?), the monastery 
of the mountain Ki- TcM, the monastery of Nao-ye-Io, the 
monastery of Je-Je, the monastery of the general {Taiang' 
Ar®M»=Senafiati), and* the monastery of Ye-Li~T'e-Le : it is the 
son of the king of Tovk'Kim^ who has' founded it. There is 

^ The “ seven opinions” indicated by t\}e text are probably ideuticaV with the “seven 
collections of the Vinaya mentioned under different names by l-Uing^ Op, land^ p. 168, 
nolo, and p. 173, note. 

- The power of Tou^-Kme, after having disturbed China, became low ia the time of 
Ou-K*ong, After the reign of Me-kiMen Khan (716-732) the intestine war had weakened 
the hofdei. They fell soon after under the domination of Hoei-he (Ouigours). The 
centre of their power was in the N. E. of Kao-tch*ang (Kara Khodjo, near Turf an). Their 
territory extended in the east np t6 bank of the henceforth celebrated Orkhon and along 
the lake Baikal ; while one of their tribes reigtoed in the confines of India and Afghanistan. 
The religions endowments of Toii^Kiue in Gaudhara and in Kashmir attest to the strange 
sagacity of the races in Central Asia in the time of Tang dynasty. The conversion of 
Tou-Kiae to Buddhism, according to the Chinese historians, dates approximately frdm 670 
A, D. “ ! here was a Buddhist monk in the Kingdom of Ts’i named Hoei4in, who had 
been taken by force and found himself among the Tou-Kioue. Be spoke to To^po*K*an 
and told him : 

If the kingdom of Ts*i is powerful and rich, it is only because the law of Buddha 
is observed there.” He then talked about the causes and the effects, the works and their 
retribu^on. To-Po, having heard this, believed l^ose sayings and constructed a Kia-lin 
(Saipghar&ma). He sent an ambassador to the Emperor of Ts*t for asking from him the 
religious books called Tsing-ming^cing (Vimalaktrti-sfitra), Kie-pan-king (Nirv8na-sfitra)» 
Hoa^y$n*hing ( BuddhAvatamsaka-sfitra) as well as c}ie>8ong4iu (SarvAstivAda-vinaya). T’o-po- 
K*an himself observed the Fast, made the tour to tAinples and also |iaradakftna round the 
statue of Bnddha.” [Stan. Jnlien, Documents sur lea Tou-Kioue Joum. Asiat. 1864, 

. 853«864-] But the Bud^ist charity conciliated badly with the military wild instincts 
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the monastery of K'o-Toen (Katoun).^ It is the King of 
Tou-kiue, who established it. There are more than 300 
monasteries in that kingdom ; the number of stupas and of 
images^ is considerable. It is established by the king Ngo-yti 
(A 9 oka) and 600 Arhats. 

Thus, in making the pilgrimage of adorations and in 
learning the Sanscrit language, he passed fonr years in his 
travels. Krom morning till night he was diligent ; he never 
chanced to be slack for a moment. The Kingdom (of Cache- 
mire) is surrounded on four sides by mountains, which make 
it an exterior rampart ; there it opens in all the three roads, 
on which have been established the closings. On the cast, a 
road joins T’ou-fan (Tibet). 

On the north, a road penetrates into the kingdom of Po-liu ; ® 

the road which starts from the gate of the west goes to KHen- 

fo-lo (Gaiidhara). There ^is still another road ; but it is 

always closed, except when the imperial army has the lionour 

to go through it. Fa-kie (Dharmadhatu) lived there* tilf 

the fourth” year. Then he started out of Kia-cke-mi-lo 

(Oachemire) and entered the city of Kien-to-lo (Gandhara). 

There he resided in the monastery of the king Jmi-lo-li ; it 

bore the name of the king who founded* it. The king dame 

from the family of the ancient kin» Ki-ni-tcFa (Kanishka). 

There is also the monastery of which bore the name 

of the son of the king ; the monastery of Pm4Ghe, which bore 

the name of the younger brother of the king. Each of these 

monasteries has received the name of its founder. 'J hen 

there are tfie monastery of founded by the son of 

• 

of these people. When Me-hi^ien wished in shout 720, to erect in his residence some 
temples consecrated to Bnddha and Lao-tscu, bis minister Tun-vo Kou dissuaded him 
“ Buddha and Lao<Tseti,'* said he, ** tea<di kindness and humility to men. It is not the 
science of warriors.” (Id, II, p. 461). ^ • 

^ Katoun is a well-known Turkish title given to the wife of Khan, See lerrien de 
Lacouperie^ JE’/ian, Khakan and Other Tartar Titles, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
II. 277, and III. 19. * 

* About Pfhliu, see the notice of Ma-touandin translated by K^mnsat, Nouveawp 
viHanpes Asiatiqnes, 1, 194. 
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the king of Toti-Mue, the monastery of R*oiim (Katoun) 
established by the queen of Tou-Jeiue, the monastery of Ngo^ 
che-toKa ( A§ta), the monastery of Sa-kin-hou-li, the monastery 
of sacred of the \im"Ki-ni-tch'a (Kanii^ka), the monastery 
of F(9»-^’i-(?Aaof the king (Kaniska). That monas- 

tery has many relics like the bone of the skull of ^akya, the 
Tathagata. There is the convent “ of ch;i-mi (^ramanera) 
who invaded the palace of N5ga,” of the king Ki-ni-toh'a 
(Kaniska).* Thus travelling and worshipping he passed two 
years more. 

It was then in the second hoang-te year, marked 
with kia-chen signs of T’ai-Tsong, that he went in 
southernly direction towards Central India. There he saw 
and adored eight atnpas. He was at Kia-pi-lo-fa-sou-tou 
(Kapilavastu) consecrated by the birth of Buddha, 
who descehjded from 'the heaven. Then he was in the 

li 

kingdom of Mo-kie4i (Magadha) where the dignity of 
‘'Buddha attained the ‘stage of Bodhi (bodhimanda). In the 
monastery of Bodhi (Mahabodhi-Vihara), he* passed the 
summer peacefully. He went to the city of Fo lo-ni-seu 
(Varanasi), to Bsipattana, to Magadha, where Buddha 
turfted the wheel of law, then to the mountain Grdhrakhta, 
the scene of the preaching of (Sad) Dharma-Pundarlka 
SQlra ; then to the city of Vqjgali, where Buddha announced 
his inconceivable decision ; then to the city of yi-Fouo-tna- 
to (Devavatara), where the ladder of gems in three ways 
touched the earth in descending from heaven then to the 
city of Ghe4o-fa (^ravaati), to the garden of Jetavana 
given by Anathapiiii(lada, where Buddha preached Mb-hd- 
pan’-io-po4o-mi4o (MahaprajilSparamita) for saving those 

% • 

» Hiouen-Tsarig reconnts in dotail the history of the ^ramanora, contemporary of tlie 
King Kanijka (II, 47-53). Ho mentions equally “the convent of tho ancient king ** where 
is seen “a fragment of tho top of the head of TathSgata,’* and “ the convent of the wife of 
the ancient king.*’ Hioiten-Tsang placed, it is true,*thoso monasteries in tho kingdom of 
Kapifa, but tho legend which ho related about the convent of tho 9raTnonera placed the 
scene of action and the sil^ of the convent in Gandhara, as does our text« 
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who are outside the path ; then to the city of Kiu-he-na 
(Kuginagara), and to the woods of two (^alas, where Buddha 
entered Nirvana. Thus he made the prackiksina of eight 
stiipas ; there he offered food and rendered homage to them. 
He visited all the surrounding places. Afterwards he resided 
for three years in the monastery of Na-lan-to (Nalan- 
da). Then he returned to the kingdom of Ou-tchang-n-a 
(TJdyana). He resided there in the monastery of Mang-ngo- 
po. The monastery of Sou-ho-pn-ti (Sukhavati — in Chinese 
“ the palace of the Sun ”), and tlio monastery of Po-jnang- 
Pa'ti (Padmavatl-in Chinese “Lotus”), were there. 

During these pilgrimages, he visited all the holy places. 
There is not much dilference between what he said and what 
was said by Si-yu-ki.^ 

He was reminded of our holy dyptisty, of his father and 
mother and all his paternal ' and maternal relatives. That 
desire consumed hiH heart. Ho thought of the depth of kindness* 
which had made those, who nourished and brought him 
up, — kindness, which is as unlimited as the vast sky. He con- 
ceived the desire of returning to his c6untry to see his 
prince and his parents. Prostrating, himself, he asked 
the consent of ytie-mo-aan-niei.^ The superior, when he 
heard it for the first time, absolutely refused him. Fa-kie 
prayed with earnestness twice or thrice to give him his reasons. 
The superior had already gone to the country of T’ang, in the 
9th Tien-pao year (760 A.D.) and he was not satisfied with 
Mah^ina. When he saw that Fa-kie had a real and ^profound 
desire of returning, he granted him what he a'^ked for. Then 
with his right hand, he gave him the Sanscrit texts of Ohe-ti- 
king (Da 9 abhumi Sfitra) of^ Moei-hiang-luen-king (Bhavai^m- 
krS.nti ? sfitra) and of Ghe-li-king (Da 9 abala sfitra/ which 

‘ FaMen named the place SnmJcacya : Uiouen-Tsang called it Kapitha. Bee Iliouen^ 
Tsang, H, 390. • 

* 8 i» 3 /u*Xei or the Memoirs on the western countries bjr JEtiouen-Tsang, 

* This Tue^mo^san^mei is no other than che4uyue-mo^ of wh<^ he has spoken above. 
SoTig.hao^eiig^Tchoan preHerved his name and it is'not known for what reason it is fonncl 
here modified. 

17 
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formed together one volume. He gave him at the same time, 
the relic of a tooth of the great saint ^akya Muni. Taking 
all these objects on his head, he expressed his affection and 
weeping he gave him those presents to be offered to his holy 
sovereign for accrediting him. He hoped, in fact, that the 
earth of the Ran should spread and raise a great advantage 
to all beings. Fa~kie received these presents and saluted him 
kneeling, with his forehead against the earth. Following these 
rites, with tears, he took leave. He then desired to embark 
in the sea for going back, but he thought of the obstacles, 
which are met with in the furious waves, and he decided to go 
back to the imperial country by taking the road of the North. 
Our Emperor — holy and divine, pacific and war-like, has a 
perfect virtue which spread far and wide, and a renown which 
moved the five Indes ; his wisdom surpassed Fou~ki and Rien- 
yuen (celebrated legendary Chinese Emperors), his prestige 
dominated eight sides of the Universe, he loved and contem- 
plated the three jewels, he honoured sincerely .the unique 
vehicle ; the foreign countries brought him gold, the interpre- 
ters, who spoke many languages, came to present him tribute. 
Fa-ki^e brought the relic and the sacred Sanscrit texts, wliich 
he had taken, from Central India up to the’ Chinese territory. 

His Betw'n Journey: 

Among the countries which he traversed, there was 
among the fifty-seven tribes of Tokharestan, a city named 
Rou-tou. Not far from the city to the east, there ‘is a 
lake, the water of which is very deep. Fa-hie was seen carry- 
ing the tooth and books, and passing along the southern bank. 
At that moment, the divine Nftga of the place thought that 
there was a relic, the earth trembled, black clouds gathered 
toge^iher, the thunder roared and flashed, and hail and rain fell 
violently. A big tree was not very far from the bank of the 
lake ; Fa-kie sought refuge under that tree with all caravan. 
The branches and leaves fell. From the hollow of the tree, 
came out fire. Then the chief of the caravan told them all : 
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“Who has the perfect jewel, the precious, inestimable object 
of a relic ? (He thought that somebody has one.) Otherwise, 
why the divine Naga is so angry ? Let that thing be thrown 
into the lake, and do not make all caravan experience such 
alarm.” Fa-kie then expressed his desire with a suppliant 
heart : if he could return’ to his father land and be of use to 

the kingdom, he would l)e obliged to the power of the N§.ga. 

From sunrise for four hours, he prayed most sincerely. The 
clouds dispersed and rain ceased. He thus succeeded in saving 
that miserable existence. 

He advanced progressively and arrived at the kingdom of 
Kiu-mi-tche ; the name of the king is Toeit-sau-U. Then he 
reached th • kingdom of Ni-cke-tche, the name of the king is 
Ilei voei-niei. Afterwards he came to the kingdom of Che-ni. 
Thus travelling, he passed three years. He surmounted a great 
number of dangers and difficulties. In sacrificing his body 
and exposing his life, his heart was I’esolute to be grateful to 
his country. He' desired to serve his Wng and parents.* The 
compassionate saint watched him with solicitudi*. 

Then he came to Hou-lei (also called Cha-lei — Kashgar), 
the, King at that time was Pei Leng-leny, the deputy-governor 
was Lou Yang. He rested there five months. He afterwards 
came to Yu- Tien (also called Tsien-Toen or Houo-Tan 
— Khoten). In Sanscrit it is mWed'Kiu-sa-tan-na (in Chinese 
it signifies the kingdom of mammals of the earth). The king is 
Wei-tclCe*yao, the deputy-governor is Tcheng Kiu. He stopped 
there 6 months. He arrived afterwards at the city of Wei- 
Jong, which is also called the country of Fo-hoan^ the correct 
'name is the country of Fou-ou, The deputy-governor is Sou- 
Tchen. He came afterwards to the city of Kiu-che-to : (the 
translation of the next phease is uncertain). , 

Then he came to Ngan-ai, there was the deputy administra- 
tor of “ four garrisons,” K^ai-fau-i-VQng-aanr&ei Kien-Kiao-yeou- 
aan-ki-tehang-che, great protector as second of Ngan-ai and at 
the same time Yu-clte-ta-fou^ Kouo-htn. ^ The King of the 
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country of K^ieotirtse (modern Kutche^ on the river Koksu, 
which falls in the lake Baba in Chinese Tui’kestan), is Po- 
Hoan (also called Kieou-tse). The correct name is Kiv^tehe, 
Outside the Western gate is the temple of lotus in which is 
found a superior (^ramana, whose name was Ou-tH-Vi-si-yu. 
He earnestly begged him to translate Dagahala autm — 
there were about three pages which formed a chapter. The 
superior spoke with an equal ability the languages of 
“ four garrisons,” of India, and af China. Buddha pronounced 
that Dagabala sutra in the kingdom of (^ravasti. In the territory 
of Nffan-si is found the mountain Ts’ien-ts’ien and the temple 
Ts^ien-tsien. There is another mountain Ye-po-clie-ht. In that 
mountain there is water which falls by drops producing a 
musical sound. Once, in a certain date of every year, they 
are collected for making an air of music. It is why the temple 
Ye-po-che is, constructed there. He remained in that city for 
more than a year. He came afterwards to the kingdom of 
Qa-H, the king there» is Long Jou-Un, the' deputy-governor 
is Yang Je-yeou. He stopped there for three months. Then he 
started from there and came to the district of Pei-tirtg. The 
deputy administrator of that district, Yu-ohe-ta-fou Ytmg-ai- 
kou, rWith the monk» of the . temple Long-hing, asked the 
superior 9 ramana of the kingdom of Yutien (Khoten), Ghe-lo- 
ta-mo (giladharma) to tradslate che-ti-king (Da 9 abhAmi sdtra). 
The superior read the Sanscrit Text and translated the words ; 
the (Jlramana Chan^mi verified the sense, ^raraana Fa-hie 
verified the Sanscrit Text and the translation. The version 
of Hoei’hiang-luen-king was made in the same manher. When 
the translation of the sutras was finished and the copy was 
made, there came the general protector of “ the four-garrisons ” 
and of Pei-fing, the imperial envoy Jbem mmg-aieou at Petting 
(in the thirteenth day of ninth month of fifth toheng-yuen year, 
789 A.D. — the year with i-se signs). With Nieou-Sin, aeore- 
tary of the administrator and inteAdant of requests of that 
district, with Tch’eap-Ngo, mtendant of the district and with 
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other persons, he followed the envoy for going to the court. 
At that time, as the river of sand (Gobi) was insuperable, he 
took the road of Hod-lmi (Ouigours). But as Chen~yu (the 
title of the king of Etong-nmt, a Turkish race) was not a 
follower of Buddhism, he did not permit him to carry the 
Sanscrit books with him. He left them at the library of the 
temple Lmg-hing at Pel-ting (Ouroumtsi). The Chinese tran- 
slations which he had made, he brought them to the capital 
following the envoy. In the second month of sixth year, he 
arrived at the superior capital (790 A.D.). An imperial decree 
ordered him to reside in tbe hotel of Ambassador at the 'R- 
long gate. The envoy of the court, Toan ming-deon then 
took the relic of tooth of the real body of ^akya, also the 
translated sutras and the presents to the palace. The 
imperial kindness transmitted them to Tso-chen-ts'e-kiun with 
the order to copy the text of these siitras' and to, bring at the 
same time the tooth-relic of Btiddha. Then Tso-kie-koug-to- 
che Tao wen ich'ang, after having made Ihe copy according t* 
the edict, flresented it to the "palace and made this I’oquest : 
“ The monk On-k'ong, who has no titles and who has come 
from Ngan-si, is aged 60 years. His former name w'as Fa-kie 
his family name was Kin and personal name Fong-tcFa». I 
ask that he may reside in the Tohmig-king temple.” That 
year, on the tw^enty-fifth day of the second month (Ou-ko’ng) 
received a decree which conferred upon him a real rank : the 
rest was done according to the request. 

'Moreover, the intendmt of requests of the administrator 
of the disfrict in question made a request on the subject of 
•titles (to be accorded to) him who is called in the world 
Kin Fong-tch'ao. On the fifteenth day of the fifth month, an 
imperial decree conferred upon him the titles of Tchowng-on- 
tdo^ng-hiun, assistant officer to» cheou-tso-kin-ou-wei-ih-tsuxng- 
kim, and che-t'ai-teh'ang-k'ng. Besides, there was an imperial 
decree in these terms : Decreed: “That Mem Hilt.. .and his 
companions have made a travel by which they have passed 
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from Leou-cha (desert of Gobi) up to the Western kingdoms. 
They have received inspiration from the three hosts to reform 
themselves, they have augmented the desire of tyii^ the 
places situated at 10,000 li from the court, they have marched 
through rains and clouds without getting tired, the tribute 
that they have brought arrived well, they have increased the 
glory of Fan k'iang^ realised his desire, they have recalled the 
memory of Pan Tch'ao going far ; that they be elevated to 
the important grade to encourage the ambassadors. It con- 
forms to the precedents.” 

That year, therefore, he whose former name was Fa-kie 
and who was now called Ou-k'ong, having obtained from tlie 
imperial favour a veritable title, at the same time the right of 
carrying the hat and boots of the officer, received these honours 
in impressive confusion, doubting his capacities and believing 
himself to hja indigent. He, therefore, withdrew to the temple 
Tchang-king. He, then, returned' to his native country ; he 
found that the trees 'planted on the tombs of his parents had 
already become great, that there was not one *araong his 
brothers and cousins.. In his M'hole travel, he had passed 
forty years ; it wa's in Sin-mao year (751 A.D.) that he had 
started for the West, apd now, it was keng-on year (7S0 A.D.) 
He regretted for not having maintained his parents, 
but he rejoiced having Ynet with a favourable epoch. The 
tooth and shtras which he offered, he wished to present 
them to the sacred longevity of the Emperor. Che-ti-king 
(Da§abhumi sdtra) which he had translated during his ti&vel 
and which he now offered in manuscript formed a work 
of 121 pages collected in nine chapters. Buddha at first, for- 
coming to the good thought, passed two weeks, then 
changing the form, in the residency of the god Mahe 9 vara, 
in the •palace of secret treasures of gems, he exposed 
that sAtra. Hoei-hiamg-ltien-king was exposed by Buddha, 
when he lived on the peak of mountain Yajra-mani-ratna 
with the great Bo^hisattvas. The translation formed three 
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and a half pages which constituted one chapter. As for 
che-li'king (Da^abala sdtra), as said before, the translation 
formed three pages which comprised again one chapter. Three 
work^ in all made up 129 pages and formed eleven chapters 
comprising one book. Considering, however, that the shtras 
ai’e not comprised in the catalogue, and believing that, when 
numerous years and months will pass away, it may not be 
suspected that those were apocryphal books, he said : — “ Now, 
I ask that they be inscribed thus — written under the T*ang, 
duAng Teheng-yuen {78o-804) peinod, of the cataJogne of 
Buddhist religion made during the K*a\-Yuen (718-741) 
pet'iod. Now, since I have taken permission from the holy 
T’ang dynasty till to-day, there are four generations (of 
emperors). Under the deep mist and clouds, which over- 
whelmed me, I have passed forty years. I have made pilgrimage 
to adore the holy vestiges. ♦ The kingdoms and* cities, which 

I have traversed, in some I have made lonely visit of adora- 

• • 

tion, in others t am belated ten days, in others I have passed 
many ten days, in others I rested many more months, and in 
others again I have stopped one or two or three or four years. 
Sometimes I have made happy encounters, sometimes I have 
been face to face with terrible brigands. The moments of 
joy have been few, the subjects of affliction have been 
numerous. I cannot disclose all my heart in speaking in detail. 
I have ^he happiness of meeting a bright sage, who has a 
general high manner, which is essential. I hope that by his 
beneficent .conduct, he will spread and propagate the religion 
for many generations.” 

I, the ^ramana Yuen-Tchao, I am only a man of little 
genius and have no literary talent, but I rejoice having found 
a favourable time for honouring the translation ^a Second 
time, i have composed a ” continuation to the Memoir by 
Tables ” for describing the true vehicle, and I have composed 
at the same time “ the sequel written during the K*ai- Yuen 
period” (713-741). The hhademta Ou’k'ong has related all his 
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travels, and confided to me the account with care, to annex it 
to the Tables and to the catalogue and to make it a guarantee 
to what is said. During many years of continuation I have 
asked and traced up the beginning. I have received with 
respect his oral explanations. With, ray imperfect style and 
my incompetent ideas I have put tliem in order.* 

PiiANiNDRA Nath Bose 


^ From the nofcioo consoorated to Tuen-Tchao ia Song-Kaosmeng-tahoan (Oh, XV, 
pp. 29-30), wo learn fchak he hiid Tchang as hia family name and that he was bom at 
Lan»Tien, In 778, he was charged with thirteen othe)* monks with a considerable] work 
bearing i]{>on ^he revision of ancient and now explanations of sacred books. Among the 
numerons works of which Yuen- Tohao is the author-— Pan- lo-sow-Ts !insF-s»a-K’oa-iKn-/an-4- 
fou^Ki in three chapters or sequel to the Memoirs by Tables of ancient and modern transla- 
tions, composed by the master of Tripitaka, Prajfta ; ^nd Tch€ng^yuen'8in^K*ai-yu€n~che- 
hiao^lou in three chapters, or sequel written daring the Teheng^yuen period of the catalogue 
collected during the JCauymn period. Tuen-Tehao died at the age of eighty-two, but we 
do not know on what date. 
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GLOOM AND GLOW 

I. Despair. 

So SM'eet is life, so sweet is love, 

^0 hard it is to die ; 

This joy begone, this light put out, 
Be-still’d for heart heart’s cry. 

The beauty, called the human form. 
Dissolved in nothingness ! 

The thought a pain, the words a groan, 
So horrid to express. 

When death has done its cruel work, 
Hear my muttered cry, 

Tell me, tell me, man of mercy 
. Shall I then still be I ? 

Oh ! shall I love and shall I {bink 
When death has come and past ; 

Or shall I then be empty naught, 

Or in some form be cast ? 

Of heav’n I’ve heard, I’ve heard of hell. 

But what of them 1 know ? 

« 

O ! tell me shall I love and think 
Whatever death may mow. 


II. Hope. 

c 

0, what will happen^after death, 
l^y vex^ spirit asks ; 

A confused mass of words alone 
Presents but hopeless tasks.* 


18 
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No moment’s time thou canst be sure 
Then how ensure the end ? 

What can be done is left undone 
Eor what no thought can mend. 

Of heaven and hell thou much hast heard ; 

But how to put to test 

What some men teach and more men doubt — 
The worst and the best ? 

What follows Death will follow death 
The present is thy own ; 

As thou hast sowm so thou shalt reap 
In ways to man unknown. 

True love of God and man is heaven. 

If this is thine, ’tis weU ; 

If love’s expelled from heart and act — 

’Tis hell ! ’tis hell ! ’tis hell ! 


JII. Dpath the Deliveret'. 

I can bvtt see what sees the eye, 

The eye cap but the little see. 

I can but hear what hears the ear, 

The ear can but the little hear. 

I can but feel what feels the skin. 

The skin can but the little feel. 

I can but mind what minds the mind, 

The mind can but the little mind. 

1 can think but little thoughts 
Of things 1 am by senses told, 

Them 1 arrange and rearrange 

And spend on thought^ most learned lore. 

O, come thou sweet Deliverer, 

On ihercy’s errand come apace ; 
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Break prison bars, break captive bonds, 

And quick my jailor take to jail ; 

The bondage of the senses break, 

The sway of littles sweep away, 

I shall live and think and love 
As does my God, and thy God, Death — 

All-doer, knower, lover, all. 

By being free of sense and mind. 

Of nature His 1 shall partake — 

But that’s above thy might, O Death. 

The bar removed — thy duty ends ; 

To Avilling souls free grace He sends. 


Divine Symphouft. 

• 

Thou*sendest forth the Day,,’ti8 Day, 
^Mysterious Night hides Day away ; 

As Moon withdraws her humid rays 
The red Sun rises as Thy praise,; 

Brom Life’s tree old, sere leaves are shed. 
Green, luscious youths and 'maidens wed ; 

The spring is born, the winter ends. 

The heat expires, the rain descends ; 

The flow’r decays, the fruit matures, 

As poison kills, as med’eine cures ; 

. Sun, Moon and Eire their tasks perform, 

Dread earthquake, famine, flood and storm ; 
Birth, growth, decay, death, right and wrong 
Are notes of one celestial song ; 

White Peace, Ued War alike in Thee 
Melt in serenest symphony ; 

0 1 Blessed they who have the ear 
The Symphony divine to hear. 

Mohinimohan Chattbbji 
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SAYYID SADR-UD-DIN AHMAD’ 

At the end of his work ® ‘ Rawfl/ih-ul-M u^taffk. ’ Sayyid 
§adr-ud-Din Aljinad bin Karlra*ild-Dlti Abmad ul- ‘ Alawl 
ul-Mdsawl ul-Hanafi ul-QMirt ul-Bfl.h&,rl ul-Bardaw&nl, 
gives a detailed account of his life and famity.* Ue traces his 
descent from Im&m Mds& Kfizim, Sayyid Huskm-u4-Dln, 
an ancestor of the donor, married the daughter of Nusrat 
ShAh, brother of Firdz ShS.h, and settled in Atrah, two miles 
from Bdhtlur. The conquest of Bengal by the Timurides 
scattered the family, some members settling in Dhulsar. The 
donor’s ‘great-great-grandfather, Sayyid M ubammad SMiq, 
settled in BdhAr. He and his wife became the disciples of 
Sayyid*l8h^b Gulam * All Dastgir of ShAh Bazkr. Mubammad 
SMiq had two sons, Sayyid Sadr- ud- Bin and Sayyid SirA,j-ud- 
2)ln. . Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din was studying * at MurshidAbfid 
under the protection of a noble of that place, when he made 
acquaintance with Mir Muhammad Ja’far Ali KhAn, then 
only a school boy. " They lived together, and when the former 
was , elevated to the 3frtsnad of Murshidt\b&d, Sayyid Sadr-ud- 
Din was appointed Mnnslii. He afterwards became Mir 
MumM^ and later on the* Madi\r-ul-Mahi\m of the NizdmoL 
After a time he returned to BdhAr and married Daulat-un- 
Nisk, daughter of QMi Talib Ullah of Jhild. Siraj-ud-Din, 
his brother, was married” to HAfizah Bibi, daughter of Sdyyid 
BahMur Husayn of NaldftngA in Hugli, When Lord Olive 
went to MurshidAbM to settle the terms of the Nizdmat, 
Sayyid ^adr-ud-Dln was deputed to act on behalf of the Ndzim. 
He enjoyed the favour of ShS-h *^lam, who appointed him 
Mutawalli (Trustee) of the BA’js Haz^ri Farganah of Bengal, 
the Waqf estate of the eminent saint Sayyid ShAh Jalhl-ud- 


^ Donor of tlio Buhar Library ([fn^rial Library). 
* Lithogroplied In Cawnpore, 1889. 
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Din Tabrlzl Ganjraw&n Ganjleakhsh (d. A. H. 642=A.D. 
1244), who came to Fanduah in Mj Sh&hl in Bengal, in the 
seventh century of the Ilijrah. Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dln subse- 
quently attracted the notice of Warren Hastings, whom he 
assisted in the settlement of Bengal, BihAr and Orissa. He 
founded the Jal^liyah Madrasah, which attained a wide repu- 
tation under t^e principalship of the celebrated Maulhna 
‘Abd-ul-*All Bahr-ul-‘Ulhra. The date of the building is A.H. 
1189= A. D. 1775. Sayyid Sidr-ud-Dln attached the Jal&Iiyah 
Library, now designated the Bhh&r Library, to the Madrasha, 
and also a Mosque, built in A.H. 1187 =A.D. 1773, Sayyid 
Sadr-ud-Din had a son, Sayyid Kafil-ud-Dln, the donor’s 
grandfather, and a daughter Bint-ul-Fhtimah by his second 
wife, JugnS, Bibl, daughter of Sayyid Wsihid ‘All of Murshi- 
dfikbhd. By his first wife Daulat-un-Nis^ Bibi, he. had no 
children. He died, fourteenth Ramadftn, A.Ht 1211 =A.D. 
1796, at the jige of seventy-five. Sayyid Kafll-ud-Dln wasted 
his property. In his old age, then reduced to extreme p<)veri!y, 
he became a disciple of Sliilh NAr Muhammad Naiohnh’ 
band. He married Zuleaydah Bibi, daughter of Sayyid 
Muhammad of Hugll, and died in A.H. 1243=A.D. 1827, 
leaving a son, Sayyid Karim ud-Din Ahmad. Karim-Ud-Din 
married Khayr-un-NisA, daughter of Muhammad SAjid §iddlql, 
and died in A.H. 1274= A.l). 1857, leaving three sons, Sadr- 
ud-Dln Ahmad, the donor, Sayyid Siraj-ud-Diii, Sayyid Safl- 
ud-Dln, And a daughter, named Ma ‘§Amah. 

. The donor was born in BAhAr, A.H. 1259=A.]>. 1843. 
He received his early education from Sayyid Izad Bakhsh. 
He spent most of his time in studying, particularly historical 
works. In his autobiogr4>hy he speaks of a series of family 
misfortunes and troubles,* and of having suffered imprison- 
ment. He obtained release •only after spending more than 
forty thousand rupees. He regained his former position in 
societyr and served the g^ernment and- the public in various 
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He was a good oriental scholar, and we owe to him the 
works Harb-ul-Mastilib and an edition of the T&.rtkh-i-Nasa’l. 
He is also reported to have written a reply to Shibli Nu‘m5,ni’s 
al-F5,r5.q, which remains unpublished. A large number of 
the manuscripts of the Biiht\r Library contain notes from his 
hand, showing how attentively he had perused them. 

How extensive the BAlu\r Library was at the time of the 
decease of Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dln is not known. Much is under- 
stood to have been lost between that date and the assumption 
of charge by the donor about the middle of last century. It 
then consisted of only 100 manuscripts and some printed 
books. By 1906 it had grown by purchase, as well as by the 
addition of copies of manuscripts in other Indian libraries, to 
a collection of four Imndrcd and sixty-six Arabic manuscripts, 
four hundred and eighty-three Persian manuscripts, one 
Turkish manuscript, and one Urdh manuscript, besides 
about nine hundred aijd forty Arabic, four hundred Persian, 
and one hundred and forty IJrdh books, printed or lithographed. 
This growth was due entirely to the enthusiastic spirit of the 
^ donor. 

It Avas the same spirit that dictated the wish that 
the B&h5.r Library should remain intact for the use of all 
succeeding generations of Arabic and Pereian scholars. 'I’o 
secure this the donor presented the library to the Government 
. of India under an agreement in 190 k In accordance with the 
agreement the BflLh;\r Library, which is always to be so desig- 
nated, is preserved in a separate room in Metcalfe Hall in 
Calcutta. 

The donor died in 1905, less thg.n a year after the presen- 
tation of the library to the Government of India. 


Abdul Muqtadir 
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PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS DURING A TOTAL 
SOLAR ECLIPSE 

The occurrence of a total solar eclipse is a phenomenon 
of unusual interest to the astronomer. It affords him an 
opportunity of studying physical conditions in the sun on a 
scale which is not otherwise available. The memory of the 
last eclipse which we had, may he still fr(‘sh in the public 
mind. It occurred on the 29th Maj^ 1919, and is celebrated 
as the occasion, on which Prof. Kinstein’s famous predictions 
about the deflection of lisjht rays by the gravitation field of 
the sun was verified. Another total eclipse is coming shortly 
— September 21st, 1922^ — and this time the track of the moon’s 
shadow will sweep across the Indian (Icean froiy Ihe Maidive 
Islands to the West Coast bf Australia passing’ close to Java. 
The chief item in the programme is 'to obtain fresh support 
for Einstem’s theory by securing pliotographs of stars during 
the moments of totality. 



Prof. Albrecht EiuHtciir. 
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But the interest and importance of a total solar eclipse 
to the astronomer is older than Einstein by at least six decades. 
It began from the year 1859 when Kirchoff in Germany 
discovered spectrum analysis and placed in the hands of 
scientists a method which enabled them to study the chemical 
composition of not only terrestrial minerals, but also of such 
distant and unapproachable bodies as the sun Shfid the stars. 

To the unaided eye, the sun appears as an intensely bright 
circular disc. But about this disc (which is known in the 
astronomer’s language as the photo-sphere) there is an atmos- 
phere (known to the astronomer as the chromosphere) of glow- 
ing gases. We cannot see this atmosphere in broad daylight 
because it is lost in the general glare of the sun ; for the same 
reason the stars and the planets are not visible in daytime. 
If somehow the bright disc could l)e veiled, the atmosphere 
would be visible to the naked eye. , 

Fortunately for us, this is done by the moon during a total 
solar eclipse. The moon comes just between the earth and the 
sun and sends out a conical shadow with a maximum diameter 
of 168 miles at the point where it meets the earth. The 
'shadow sweeps across the surface of the earth with a minimum 
velocitfy of 1 ,000 miles pur hour (almost the same as that of a 
cannon ball). To all persons lying within the track of the 
shadow, the disc of the sun becomes invisible for the maximum 
period of nine minutes (equal to hours). This is known 
as the period of totality. It is well to bear in mind tlpit 
9 minutes is the greatest possible duration of totality. The 
actual period of totality may be anything from 9 minutes to 
nothing. 

In ancient times when people had not yet learnt to calcu- 
late the date and time of a total solar eclipse in advance, and 
await the phenomena with stoic indifference, such occurrences 
often gave rise^o much terror and superstition. This is 
scarcely to be wondered at, because people lying within the 
zone of totality suddenly find themselves plunged from bright 
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sunshine into the deepest gloom. The sky-light is so much 
reduced that planets and big stars and sometimes stars of the 
third or the fourth magnitude become visible. The transition 
is ex,tremely sudden and abrupt. (It is said that once in ancient 
times, two contending armies were caught up in a total solar 
eclipse and wore so much smitten with fear that they broke 
action and fled away in panic.) In a few minutes, however, 
the gloom passes away, giving place to full sunshine. 

Let us see how tlie astronomers use these precious few 
minutes. They are precious, not only on account of the extreme 
shortness of duration of totality, but also because of their 
rarity. 13 total eclipses occur in a period of 18 years 
lOJ days (usually known as the Chaldean Saros after the nation 
which discovered this period), yet only a minute fraction of the 
earth’s surface is fortunate or unfortunate to receive them. 
It is calculated that if a total solar eclipse happens to occur 
once in a certain place, the probable time that will elapse, 
before it occurs tliere again, is 360* years. “ Nine minuses 
once in 36T) years ” has certaihly a claim to be called precious. 

Before the discovery of spectroscopy, the ])rogramme was 
limited to the observation of the gradual progress of the moon’ 
across the sun’s disc with the aid of a telescope (with the usual 
darkening devices). Four stages are distinguished. The moon 
just touches the disc of the sun (first contact), then gradually 
creeps along the disc making the intersected crescent thinner 
and thinner ; this occupies about an hour. The cusp is gra- 
dually reduced to a line, and then vanishes ab’*uptly. At this 
point, the* moon just touches the disc on its inner side (second 
contact), and totality begins. The photo-sphere is completely 
veiled. 

The maximum possible excess of the moon’s disc over that 
of the sun is only 79" — so that within at most 4 minutes of 
second contact, the moon creeps along and touches the sun’s 
disc at .the point opp6site to that of the second contact 
(third contact), totality is now at an end. . The moon continues 

19 
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to creep on, the thin crescent gradually waxes, till the 
two discs separate (4th contact). Eclipse is now at an end. 
For the astronomer, the period Ijetween the 2nd and 3rd con- 
tacts is most valuable. 

While carefully watching the progress of the eclipse 
through the telescope, it was observed by Airy and many other 
observers, that at the moment of second contact, when the 
cusp of the sun just disappeared, red columnar flames shot out 
across the field of vision. To these the name ‘ Protuberances ’ 



A Typical Solar Prominence photographed daring the total solar eclipse on 
May 29, 1900 (From Hale's Stellar Kvolution). 


or Prominences were given, but opinions were divided about 
their physical nature. Some said that they were parts of the 
moon, others said they were illusions, while a few held that 
they were huge jets of gas projected from the surfacb of the 
sun forming part of a general solar atmosphere. 

The controversy was settled by the Italian Padre Sechhi, 
and by Warren de la Rue taking a series of photographs of 
the solar atmosphere during a total eclipse in 1860. These 
photographs established beyond doubt that the prominences 
formed ^rt of the sun, and consisted of luminous masses 
emitting rays cdUgreat actinic power. 

But the most imposing sight a^out the sun during the 
moments of totality^ is a magnificent luminous halo extending 
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to great distances in free space. Very often, this luminous 
halo is topped with bright pointed arches, which give it the 
appearance of a crown. Hence the name “ Corona ” has been 
given to it. It seems to have been observed at a very early 
time, for it was known to. Kepler and Galileo. Since 1851, 
innumerable photographs of the corona have been secured, 
showing great variety of form, and extension. 




The lower figure repreaonts a Photograph of the Solar Corona (from Ualo's 
Stellar Evolution). 


Near about the solar disc, the coronal light becomes more 
intense, and passes into a brilliant red ring of light, to which 
the name ‘ chromosphere * has been given. The observation, 
of the cofona, the chromosphere, and the prominences formed 
the chief items in the older eclipse programmes. But laterly, 
methods were devised by means of which,- the chromosphere 
and the prominences can be observed in full daylight. 

Application of the spectroscope to solar physics.*— *In 
1869, Kirchoff announced to the world the news of his tooovery 
of spectrum analysis. The effect of this discovery ’ may be 
likened to the annexation of a fresh world St knowledge to 
the domain of human intellect. Newton had shown about 
1680 tha^ solar light consists of the seven colours of the 
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rainbow. In 1813, Eraunbofer, then a bumble spectacle* maker 
of Munich, surprised the scientific world by his announcement 
that the solar spectrum was not continuous, but was intersected 
in places by fine dark lines. These dark lines remained a perfect 
mystery for about forty years in spite of many eiforts by 
scientific men to explain them (or rather explain them away). 
But Fraunhofer recognised that deep meaning*might be hidden 
in them, measured and catalogued them for future use. 

The explanation, which we owe to Kirchoif, is as follows. 

A piece of white-hot iron or the glowing 
carbons of an arc emits a continuous spec- 
trum. A gas on the other hand, emits a line 
spectrum. If a flame is sprinkled with the salt of some metal, 
it is well known that it is tinged with definite colours. Thus 
sodium salts tinges thQ flame yellow, strontium makes it red, 
copper makes ft peacock-green. Oil spectroscopic examination, 
these .colours are resolved into a number of fine bright lines; 
which are characteristic of the element present in the flame. 
Thus sodium emits two lines in the yellow, copper emits a 
number of lines in ‘the blue, and every element has its own 
array^of lines. It was observed, by Fraunhofer himself, that 
the yellow lines of sodium were identical with’ the dark lines 
D, and of the solar spectrum. Later observations showed 
that most of the Fraunhofer lines could be identified with the 
lines of elements known on the earth. , 

With the aid of new ideas on emission and absorption* of 
radiant energy, these facts were woven by Kirchoff into a 
consistent theory of the Fraunhofer spectrum. This explana- 
tion is now a matter of common knowledge. The continuous 
spectrum comes from the highly condensed central nucleus 
(photosphere) of the sun, which emits like a solid body (this does 
not mean that the nucleus is solid — the more probable theory 
is that the nucleus consists of highly compressed gas). The 
light from the photosphere has to pass through a surrounding 
thinner atmosphere in which all terrestrial elements e.g iron, 
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sodium, calcium, etc., are present in the state of vapour. These 
vapours act like filters, and rob the continuous spectrum of the 
light which they themselves can emit. 'I'hus sodium vapour 
in the solar atmosplierc absorbs the D, and 
and reversal ofiinos. light from the photospheiMC spectruiii ; they 
also emit the same light, but the intensity is 
very much smaller owing to the lower temperature of the 
atmosphere. The transmitted light which is made up of what 
remains of the photospheric light after absorption plus the 
light emitted by the vapours themselves is less intense than the 
original beam from the photosphere. Hence the beam appears 
dark in comparison. 




The upper iigiire sliows the Sodium lines in are, and in the sun. 

The lower figure shows the foiucid(3nce of iron lines in the arc with those in the 
Sun (Hale, Stellor Evolution). 

It is. well to bear in mind that the darkness is only com- 
parative. In reality, the dark lines are as intense as the lines 
of the flame or sometimes of the arc, as is proved from the 
fact, that with sufficient exposure, ail parts of the photographic 
plate become dark. It*naturally follows that if the photo- 
spheric light could be somehow cut off, and the solar atmos- 
phere isolated, its spectrum would be found to consist of bright 
lines like that of a gas. In place of each dark Fraunhofer line^ 
we shall get a bright Une>, in other words, the spectrum of the 
solar atiiw^here wQuld be a complete reversal of the Fraun- 
hofer spectrum. This opportunity is afforded only during the 
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moments of a total solar eclipse. Tt may be supposed that if 
we hold a sufficiently large disc before the telescope, so as to 
cover the photosphere completely, our object would be achieved. 
But this is not so. Besides getting light direct from the* sun, 
we get light from all parts of the sky, which is simply sunlight 
scattered by the dust and air molecules of the atmosphere. 
The intensity of the sky-light is sufficient to mask the solar 
atmosphere completely. The bigger the disc the less intense 
will be the sky -light, but it actually requires a >di8c as big as 
that of the moon to make the solar atmosphere at all visible. 

The importance of a total solar eclipse will now be quite 
evident, but the reader must not underestimate the difficulties. 
It is very difficult to catch the exact moment of totality. 
Then the moon shoots across the surface of the sun with 
tremendous velocity, covering 270 kms. of the solar surface 
per sec. Hefaoe if any spectroscopic study is to be made 
about the 100 kms. ^ just next to the solar, disc, it must be 
sthrted and finished with i of a second beginning . from the 
instant of second contact. 

At first astronomers concentrated their attention on the 
# 

observations of the spectra of red prominences, which extend 

to grekt heights, and can be observed for a considerable length 

of time. Observations of the spectra of red prominences 

stood in the forefront of the expeditions to observe the total 

solar eclipse of 1868, which passed over India. Parties were 

organised by the French, English, and American astronomers, 

but success was reserved for the Frenchman Jansen. But 

« 

before relating the account of this success, we must mention 
the appearance on 4 the scene of a very re- 

Spectra of Frominencee. i i i i*. xi i x 

markable personality — the late Sir Norman 
Lockyer— ^cne of the greatest figured in solar physics, and 
one who was destined to influence the course of astrophysics 
for the next fifty years. Lockyer was, at this time, 
earning a small pittance as a humble clerk in the Admiralty. 
He was a inen * without regular University education, 
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but. what he lacked in routine education was madei up 
by his energy ( “ tumultuous ” is the adjective with which his 
biographer describes it) insight, and great powers of organisa- 
tion, "and above all his love of the subject. Lockyer hit 
upon the bold idea of photographing the spectrum of the 
i*ed prominences in broad daylight, and with his own scanty 
means, set about<the work in great earnest. 

Lockyer recognised that the chief difl&culty in his way 
was the sky-light, which, as explained l>efore, completely 
makes all light from the solar atmosphere. The sky-light is 
simply solar light scattered by the terrestrial atmosphere, 
and its spi ctrura is the same as that of the sun. So a method 
had to he found by means of which the sky-light could be 
weakened, while the intensity of the line spectrum from the 
prominences would remain unaffected. 

The way in which this was effected occurred ‘independently 
and siraultanoouslv to Lockyer and Jansen, under different 
circumstances. Tt is this — suppose we have a spectroscope 
consisbing of simple prism, and observe with it the continuous 
spectrum- of sky-light, and line spectrum of say a Vacuum 
tube. Suppose, the total length of the continuous spectrum 
between C and F is 3 cm. Now let us add another prism 
having the same dispersion. The .length of the spectrum 
(0 — F) \\ill now be 6 cm. the intensity of the continuous 
spectrum will therefore be halved. The intensity of the in- 
dividual lines of the line spectrum would however remain 
unaltered, for they are monochromatic. If we have n prisms, 
then neglecting the weakening in intensity due to absorption 
and reflection, the intensity of the continuous spectrum would 
be reduced n-times, that of the line spectrum would remain 
unchanged. 

The perfection of the* experimental method was, 
however, not the only ^ difficulty which Lockyer had to 
encounter. The prominences were shotvn by Seohhi to be 
isolated masses, scat'tered irregularly ovbr the solar diso. 
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Nobody know at which part of the sun’s disc one had to look 
for them. So we need not wonder why it was after three 
years’ labour that the difficulties of the work were overcome. 
In October, 1868, Lockyer succeeded in photographing the 
spectrum of the protuberances in broad daylight. 

But Lockyer had to share the honours jointly with Jansen. 
While engaged in the eclipse observation^ at Guntoor, it 
occurred to* Jansen that the spectrum of 
oMsoT protuberances might be photographed 

in daylight, and the same method which 
was being perfected by I.ockyer occurred to him inde- 
pendently. He was however more fortunate than Lockyer, 
for from his observations during the total eclipse, he had 
come to know the exact 8])ot where he had to look for the 
prominences. Not only that, his observations showed that 
the most prominent' line in the^ prominence spectnun was 
the C-line of hydrogen, not the sodium H-line, which had 
ftiondpolised all the attention before this time. Jansen con- 
firmed this on the next day by* actual observation, and was so 
elated with success that he telegraphed to Paris “.We have 
now total solar eclipse for the whole day.” The observation 
was 6ontinued up to the tth September ; and then posted to 
Prance. 

Jansen’s observations were made at Guntoor in India. 
The news of his discovery reached Paris on the 26th October 
when it was read by Faye before the Paris Acadeifty. By a 
mere accident, the news of Lockyer’s discovery reached the 
Academy the same day. To commemorate this event, the 
French Government struck a medal containing, on one side, the' 
effigies of the two astronomers, on the other side, the Sungod 
carried away as a captive in a chariot drawn by four horses 
and containing the inscription “ Analyse des Protuberances 
Solaires, 18 Aout, 1868. 

Shortly after Loekyer’s discovery, Huggins showed that 
by placing the slit 'tangentially to the solar disc, and opening 
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it rather wide on the side of the chromosphere, the whole 
protuberances could be observed. In 1892, Hale in America, 
Deslandres in France, and a little later Evershed in India dis- 
covered an instrument called the spectroheliograph, by means 
of which it is possible to photograph the prominences in broad 
daylight. Photographing the prominences is now a regular 
routine work at ICodaikanal, Mount Wilson, and many other 
solar observatories. Mr. Evershed of the Eodaikanal observa- 
tory has observed a huge number of prominences and published 
them in a book form. 


In many respects, Lockyer went further than his con- 
temporaries. He confirmed Sechhi’s view that the protuberances 
were elevations from a continuous atmosphere surrounding the 
sun, for which he in conjunction with his friend Frankland sug- 
gested the name chromosphere, (sea of colours) He showed that 
the D-line of the protuberance spectrum was not Identical with 
the sodium lines,, but its wave-length wjis considerably shorter 
(6876 against 5890-96 of Di and Dg ) He called it D 3 . It is not 
represented in the Fraunhofer spectrum, and was ascribed 
by Lockyer to a new ‘ lement still undiscoyered on the earth, ^ 
He christened this hypothetical element 
in^thTs^u^. Helium, after HelioS, the Greek name for 

the sun-god.” Thirty years later. Helium 
was discovered by llamsay in the Norwegian mineral Clevite. 

But the proof that the spectrum of the chromosphere 
would be the reversal of the Fraunhofer spectrum was not yet 
forthcoming. Instead of showing thousands of bright lines 
the spectrum of protuberances showed only a few bright 
lines (11 in all).‘ This discrepancy cleared itself in 1870. 

Prof. Young of Princeton, was observing a total solar eclipse 

on Mt. Sherman. With the slit of his spectroscope tangential to 

the sun’s liinb, and perpendicular to the moon’s advance, he was 

awaiting the moments of, the second contact. “ The thin solar 

crescent narrowed second by second, then “ all at once, as 

* 

‘ In 1870, Lockyer showed that the spectra of protuberances showed hundreds of lines. 
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suddenly as a bursting rocket shoots out its stars, the ordinary 
Fraunhofer lines previously visible were replaced by a serried 
array of bright lines on a dark background. This seemed a 
The epeotrum of the Complete reversal of the familiar absorption- 
chromosphere. payg and the impressiou was also conveyed 

to Mr. Pye, a member of the same party.” (The description 
is taken from Mrs. Gierke’s Problems in Astrophysics). 

This flash-like reversal had been looked for, and been 
confirmed. But a photographic record co ild be taken only 
26 years later in 1896, by Mr. Shackleton at Novaya Zembya, 
during the Arctic Eclipse of .9th August, 1896. 

In this expedition, a prismatic camera was used. It is a 
simple form of spectrograph, without slit and collimating 
lens. The slit is unnecessary, because at the moment of 
totality, the source of light is the thin crescent-like part of 
the solar chromosphere intercepted . by the moon’s disc. By 
means of the prism, t^iis thin crescent shaped scarce of light 
is drawn out into a series of monochromatic images.. Some of 
these arcs are long, others are short. The 
Plash spectrum. employment of this apparatus in eclipse work 

is mainly due to the initiative of Lockyer. It is generally 
known as the Flash spectrum, on account of *the flash-like 
rapidity with which it appeiirs and disappears. 

A magnificent opportunity presented itself in the year 
1898, Jan. 22, when there was a total solar eclipse ^ passing 
over India. Photographs of the flash spectrum and the 
corona were secured by Lockyer at Viziadrug i tl^e Bombay 
Presidency, by Evershed at Talni, and by Naegamvela. 

The full story of these expeditions is told by Lockyer 
himself in the pages of the Philosophical 
pSalfonsSfe Transaction, Vol. 19^, 1901, and by Evershed 
in the same journal. At Viziadrug totality 
began at 12 h. 46 m. 53 s. and lasted for 127 seconds. 

Between 1870 and 1896, Lockyer had planned several expeditions, but owing to nn* 
foreseen accidents, all of theui^same to naught. The inclusion of eclipse obsenvation in the 
Arctic expedition of Shackleton was due to Lockyer’s initiative, but be was prevented from 
being personally present. \ 
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Many photographs of the flash spectrum were secured, 
one set with a six inch prismatic camera, the other set with a 
nine inch camera. Photographs of the corona were secured : and 
its spectrum was also observed, though not very satisfactorily. 

The eclipse of 1898 was the first occasion in which, there 
was no mishap, the programme went like clockwork. The 
ice being oncd broken, all the subsequent total eclipses have 
been fully exploited by astronomers, English, American, 
Dutch, French and German. But anything like an account of 
these expeditions is quite out of the question. 

All eclipse expeditions did not prove successful. Some- 
times at the psychological moment, clouds gather in the field 
of view spoiling all labour and money. Sometimes, the occur- 
rence of the eclipse causes disagreeable activity among the 
surrounding populace. One eclipse expedition to India is said 
to have been completely spoilt by some jungly tribes setting 
fire to forests at 'the commencement of "the eclipse. In 
owing to the outbreak of the Great War, the British expedi- 
tion'to Crimea in south Russia had to beat a precipitate retreat, 
a )andoning all the instruments, which were never recovered. . 

Up to 1919, the programme had not much variedo The 
items were — 

(1) Precise observations of the times of four contacts; these 
observations determine with great accuracy the relative posi- 
tions of the sun and the time at the moment, and serve as 
useful data in the theory of lunar motion. 

(2) The search for a possible intramercurial planet. 

Mercury is the innermost planet of the solar system, but 

accurate observation of Mercury does not 


Physical obervations 
during a total solar 
eclipse. 


follow the Newtonian law of Gravitation ; 

■» * 

the apse-line^ has a progressive motion of 
540" per century, of which 43 " cannot be 


accounted for by the law of gravitation. The observed 


perturbation was foriperly supposed to be due to the presence 
of a hypothetical planet between the sun and mercury, and the 
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name “Vulcan '* was coined for it. If such a planet really 
exists, it may become visible during the moments of totality. 

But “Vulcan” has never turned up. The Perihelion motion 
of Mercury is now explained completely by Einstein’s theory of 
Generalized Relativity. So it seems doubtful if Vulcan at all exists. 

(3) Photographic records of the form of the “ Corona ” and 
photometric measurement of the intensity of Coronal light. 

The Corona is an essentially “ Eclipse Phenomena ” as all 
attempts to photograph it during daytime has failed. At 
outer regions, it is only half as intense as the full moon. 

(4) ) Certain meteorological observations, such as effects on the 
thermometer, the barometer, and the magnetic elements of the 
earth. ( L. Bauer of the Carnegie Trust has specialised in this line.) 

(6) Examination both visual and photographic of the 
spectra of tliQ dash, the corona, and the prominences. 

This item is by far the most important in an eclipse expedition. 

( Since 1919, another item has been added to the 
programme : — The veridcation of Einstein’s prediction that rays 
of light would be dedected on passing close to the disc of the 
'sun. The predicted^dedection is 1-74 i, where “ r ” is the semi- 
diameter of the sun, R js the angular distance of the star from 
the centre of the sun. 



(From Lane's Belatiritftts priuzip) Diagram showing the defection of lijj'ht.raya. 
The star at D is shifted D" (I)^ represonts the sun* 
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Photographs of the field of stars about the sun are secured 
during the moments of totality. These photographs are com- 
pared with another set secured either before or after this event, 
when the sun is not in this region of the sky. The comparison 
reveals any displacement which star might have suffered 
owing todts rays having to pass close to the sun’s disc during 
the moments of totality. 


i .v; 



.. 'v/'v. 
’’ " 

I*-. -I- * :• 

* ' : If- 
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From Lauo’fl Rplativitats prinzip. Pliotoorrapli of ilio iifld of stars iilmnt th<' bii,» secured 
by tlio British Expedition at Sobral. The coronii is also sliown. Thu second 
figure shows tho result diufgtimmatically. 


It is hardly necessary to add that the results of the British 
ex|)editidn of 1919 confirmed Einstein’s predictions in a 
most brilliant manner. The coming eclipse is also said to 
present a' very favourable opportunity, as the field about the 
sun contains a number of sufficiently bright stai’s, A method 
proposed by Prof. Lindemann of Oxford of securing photogra[)hs 
of stars in daytime in infra-red light was tried by Evershed, 
at Kodaikanal but did not yield any positive result.* 

Results of the, spectroscopic examinations. 

Interest in these observations has^ somewhat flagged of 
late, owing to the sensational nature of Einstein’s prediction. 
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but this attitude is scarcely to be justified. The results which 
have accrued from these observations are highly interesting 
and present a num])er of problems still awaiting solution. 

We have already i*6inarked that Rowland measured ’about 
20,000j dark lines in the solar spectrum in the region between 
3000 A.U. to 7800 A. IT. A number of these are du&d;o absorp- 
tion by the gases of the earth’s atmosphere. About 6,000 
have been identified with the lines of known elements. 
Altogether about 45 elements are known to exist in the sun. 

The total number of lines recorded in a flash spectrum is 
not so great, owing to the limitations imposed on the power 
of instruments which can be carried to the eclipse station, and 
the short duration of the eclipse. Evershed counted about 
1,600 lines on his plates, Mitchell in America, using instru- 
ments ef higher power during the total eclipse of 1905, 
increased the number to 2500 



(From ati .irfeicle in the; Pliil. Trans., Vol. 197, by Evershed.) 

The uppermost figure is the spectrum of the thin solar ouspjust before 
totality. The middle one represents tho spectrum of an artificial cusp 
on an ordinary day. 

From these observations, it appears that the flash spectrum 
is mainly a reversal of the Fraunhofer 
**** spectrum, — that is • to say,— corresponding 
to every dark line of moderate intensity 
in the Fraunhofer spectrum, there is a bright line in the flash 
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spectrum. But there are a lot of important differences. We 
have already alluded to the discovery of helium in the sun. 
A scrutiny of the Fraunhofer spectrum reveals not the slightest 
trace of a single helium line. On the other hand, more than 
15 or 20 helium lines occur in the flash spectrum and some of 
them, e.g., the D 3 line — rival the lines of hydrogen in brilliancy. 
Helium is certainly present in the sun, but why it fails at all 
to appear in the Fraunhofer spectrum is still wrapped up in 
mystery. 



Flash Spectrum, 

(Prom an article by Lockyor in the Phil. Trans., Vol. 107.) 

The longest arcs are due to calcium lines H and K. The shorter arcs to^ 
the loft of H and K are the ultra-violet lines of hydrogen. Th^ are 
not prfesent in the Fraunhofer spottrnm. 

A similar behaviour* is shown by hydrogen. Hngeoyrd 

givesfourjines in the .visible spectrum, the .red line x=r6563, 

corresponding to the 0-line of Fraunhofer ; the green line^ 
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A. = 4861, the F-line of hYaunhoter, the blue line A, = 4340, f 
of Fraunhofer, the violet line a. = 4101 '8, the h of Fraunhofer. 
These four lines are amongst the strongest in the Fraunhofer 
spectrum. About 1885, Balmer of Basle showed that the 
frequency ‘ ^ ’ of these lines are represented with great accuracy 
by the simple formula 

, = 1 = N -1 1 , m = 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

A, Li w*J 

m — 3 represent the red line, vi = 5 the green line, etc. 

The extreme simplicity of the formula suggests that a deep 
meaning is hidden in this expression. Tn fact, in recent years, 
this formula has proved to be one of the main keys to the 
problem of atomic structure. 

The formula shows that the hydrogen series ought not to 
• stop at Hj (the ‘ 4th line of the above 
fch.'Ji'.'’ group), but ought to extend further in the 
ultraviolet, giving a large plumber of 
lilies in serial order and ending at \= 3645. The Fraunhofer 
spectrum shows indeed a line corresponding to m =» 7, but 
most careful scrutiny fails to reveal any other lines of the 
series in the Fraunhofer spectrum. A number of other lines 
were subsequently discovered in the spectrum of the star 
Sirius,’ and in the laboratory, but none in the sun. 

This mystery cleared itself in the eclipse expedition of 
1898. Evershed found that 29 lines corresponding to the 
Balmer formula are present in the flash spectrum.. Mitchell 
later on increased the number to 35. But it is not yet clear 
why only 5 of them are present in the Fraunhofer spectrum. 

If the reader looks carefully on the adjoining figure he will 
find tVo *very big arcs, denoted by the letters H and K. They 
are by far the longest arcs in the flash, greatly exceeding the 

^ Refer to the upper figure on page 50D. The top most spectrum is that of the star 
Sirius. More than eight line# of hydrogen are shown. 
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hydrogen arcs in length and intensity. These two arcs correspond 
to the II and K bands of Fraunhofer, which are the sttongost 
absorption lines in the solar spectrum. It may be mentioned 
here'that from the length of the arc, it is quite easy to deduce 
the height of the corresponding element in the solar atmosphere. 
The longer th(5 arc, the greater is the height reached by the 
element. 



Pliotofjuaph of tluj Flash Spectrum socuicd ou Jan. 22, 1898, at Viziadruf? 
in the Bombay Presirlonoy by tlic bockyer Expedition (from Pliil. 

Trans. Vol. 197). The ll-K arcs are duo to radiant calcium, F. G. h, 
are duo to radiant liydrogcn. 

These’ considerations show that the lines II and K occur 
in the highest layers of the sun. To (piote exact figures, they 
reach the height of 14,000 km. while hydrogen reaches the 
height of 8,000 km. only.. 

The earlier astronomers,. Huggins, Young and* others, at 
first believed that the H,K lines were due to some element 
lighter than hydrogen, *“ some subtle . form of hydrogen.” 
But laboratory experiments soon dispelled this illusion. It 
was found that the twin lines are due to Calcium ! 

21 
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Here is a strange enigma, a perfect riddle to astronomers. 

If we suppose that gravitation is the only 

Levity of Calcium « • i ^ 

in the 3oiar Atmos- forcc in the suii, it ought to act 40 times 
**'*”*’ more strongly on a calcium atom than on an 

H-atom. Hydrogen would reach tire highest levels, and then 
would come the other elements in order of their atomic weight. 

But this expectation is apparently most flagrantly violated 
in the atmosphere of the sun. Then again gravitation is 28 
times stronger on the surface of the sun, hence it ought to 
have practically no atmosphere. A closer scrutiny brings out 
many other flagrant discrepancies from the physical laws as 
known on the earth. 

Quite a crop of tlieorics were introduced to explain 
these facts. Many astronomers wore of opinion that there 
is a force of ‘ levity * in the sun, which largely neutralises 
the pull due to’ gravity. This force' of levity is sometimes sup- 
posed to be due to electrical forces, sometimes to the pressure 
of light, sometimes to the action .of convection currents. But no 
attempt w'as over made to explain why the force of levity 
.should act on calcium alone (and a number of other elements). 

IVjlention ought to be made here of an ingenious theory of 
Prof. Julius which tries to explain away the whole set of eclipse 

phenomena — the chromosphere, the flash spectrum, the corona 

as mere “ optical illusions.” The theory explains some of the 
general features quite well, but breaks down entirely in the 
treatment of details. 

The first step in the elucidation of these problems was 
taken by Lockyer. He showed that the spectra of an element 
varies with the stimulus sent through the element. One set 
of lines come out distinctly under low stimulus (such as the 
fliarae and th% arc). But if the stimulus be gradually increased 
these set do not so much gain in intensity ; but another set 
begins to appear, and rapidly gain in. intensity. A stage can 
be reached when the first set is entirely suppressed) and the 
second set alone remains. 
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The first set of lines (low stimulus lines) are generally 
known as arc lines ; to the second set (high stimulus lines) 
Lockyer gave the name * enhanced lines,’ or ‘spark lines.’ 

‘Lockyer discovered the remarkable fact that the high level 
chromospheric lines are invariably ‘ enhanced lines of elements ’ 
viz., of Ca, Sr, Ti, Ee, Mn and Sc. The low stimulus group 
always occur at a lower level. To take one example, the H 
and K are the enhanced lines of Calcium. The line which is 
strongest at low temperature (‘^’ of Fraunhofer, x=4227) is 
represented by a rather short arc in the chromosphere, corres- 
ponding to a level of 4,000-5,000 kilometres. Similar behaviour 
is shown by the lines of other elements which are strongly 
represented in the solar spectrum. Their low stimulus 
lines fail to reach any great heights; the enhanced lines, 
on the contrary, reach very high levels in the solar 
atmosphere. From these evidences, Lockyer drew the con- 
clusion that’ the chromosphere is thp seat of much higher 
stimulus t^ian the photosphere. 

Further development of Lockyer’s idea cannot be fol- 
lowed without a brief digression on the spectra of stars. With^ 
the aid of naked eye, it is possible to distinguish 4 classes of 
stars, white, yelloAv', yellow-red, deep-red. 
on Iteiior These stars are in the order of descending 

spectra.* temperature, deep-red stars have the lowest 

temperature, white stars have the highest temperature. 
Secchi showed that the spectra of stars corroborate the classi- 
fication baped on visual observations. The spectra of the star 
of a particular colour is almost typical of that class. 

Lockyer worked out the transition stages very fully, and 
showed that the spectra of red and yellow-red stars are practi- 
cally made up of low stimulus lines. The enhanced lines are 
only faintly present. But iii the spectra of higher classes, 
the low stimulus lines, become fainter, while the enhanced 

^ Refer to the top figaret on page 510. The three specie arc respectivelj those of 
white, .yellow and red stars. 
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lines begin to gain in intensity. Tlie high temperature stars 
practically show only ‘ enhanced lines.’ 

These facts led Locky^r to a number of hypotheses. He 
assumed that the spark was equivalent to a high temperature. 
Led by the belief that white stars represent an earlier stage in 
the process of evolution, he thought that elements were present 
there in a more primitive (or proto) condition! The enhanced 
lines are due to the “ protoforms of the elements.” Thus the 
‘ ff ’ line is due to ordinary calcium, while the ‘ H ’ and ‘ K ’ 
arc due to ‘ Proto calcium.’ 

But tiic verv idea that the atom, the indivisible unit of 
matter can be in any Avay further subdivided was regarded as 
a sort of ‘ heresy ’ in those days. In astronomical circles, the 
distrust with whicli Lockyer’s views wore regarded was 
enhanced by his attempted e.vplanation of the spectra of the 
solar atmosphere. As we remarked before, the spectrum of 
the high level chromosphere is practically made ' up of ” en- 
hanced lines ” ; in other word?, the spectrum is the same as 
that of a star of higher surface temperature. Lockyer there* 
..fore believed that tlie temperature of the chromosphere was 
highey than that of the disc. In other words, tlie temperature 
increases as we go outwards in the sun. 

This is a rather startling conclusion and common sense 
never allows us to accept such a hypothesis. In the earth, to 
take a concrete example, the surface temperature ,is some- 
thing like 300'’ (Kelvin or Absolute scale), but this decreases 
at the rate of 5“ per kilometre as we go higher ,up in the 
atmosphere. This decrease continues for 10 to 12 kms. the 
temperature falls about 240'’ K and then it reaches an almost 
steady value ; the temperature being maintained by exchange 
of radiant energy. There are very good reasons to believe 
that the same state of affairs holds also in the sun. The sur- 
face temperature has been determine/l to be about 7000° K. 
This decreases at a very rapid rate, but assumes a rather steady 
value of 6600° K at the higher levels. This view is apparently 
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inconsistent with Lockyer’s idea. Still, the fact that the chromo- 
sphere is the seat of higher stimulus has to bo e.vplained. 

A theory to explain these facts was given by tlie present 
writer about a year and a half ago, which has mot with genei-al 
acceptance. But an account of this theory will be out of place 
here. 

The eoronah Hpeolr ni. Tin; spectrum of the corona is one 
of the most puzzling riddles of .solar physics. The spectrum 
shows a number of lines which are not coincident with any 
Fraunhofer or flash line, or Avith the lino of any known 
element. The best known line is A.=530;i, which was in early 
times confused with a line of iron having the wave length of 
\ =5316. This line and its associate line are ascribed to a 
hypothetical element called “ coronium.” But “ coroniura ” has 
not yet made its appearance on the earth. 

In the light of modern theories of atomic structure, it 
does not seem probable that “ corouiiwn ” will turn out to be 
a newcomer in Mendeliefif’s, family of elemeiits, but will 
prove to be, like Lookyer’s Protocalcium or Protovanadium, 
only a niodifled form of some knoAvn element. 

It will be seen that beginning with the memorable eclipse 
of 1868, most of the important eclipse’ observations Avere made 
in India. 'J'he eclipse of Sept. 21, 1922, will however pass south 
of India. The adjoining fig. shows the track of the eclipse. 
Beginning from the east coast of Africa, it Avill sweep across the 
Inflian Ocean. The original plan was to have three eclipse 
stations, one at the Maidive Islands, the second at the Christ- 
mas Islands, south of Java, the last on the west coast of 
Australia. The Maidive project has subsequently been given 
up. K British party and a joint Dutch 
Tho Doming Total German party will camp at the lOhrist- 

Solar Eclipse. 

mas Islands. Here the duration will be 
3' 40" but the station, is not exactly at the centre of the 
moon’s ^shadow, but fifty miles south of* it. The sun will be 
nearly at the zenith, and there are good prospects of fair , 
weather! British party is composed of Mr. Spencer Jones^ 
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M. Melotte and observers from the Greenwich observatory, 
while the Dutch party will bo under the leadership of J. G. 
Voute, Director of Meteorological Survey in the Dutch Indies. 
Germany will be represented by Ereundlich, Kohlschiitteer, 
and probablylEinstein. 



(From an article in the Nature, Deo. 29, 1921 by Dr. W. J. S. Lockycr). 

Track of the moon’s shadow during the coming total solar eclipse, Sept. 21, 

1922. The small circles denote the site of the eclipse stations. The 
Maldirc project has boon given up. 

In Australia, probably both the west and east coasts will 
be occupied, by an American party under 'Prof. Campbell 
of the Lick Observatory, and an English party .in which 
Australia will be represented. Mr. Evershed from India will 
^probably encamp somewhere in the west coast of Australia. 
Here the duration will be 6' 18" and the sun will be nearly 
60° high. The weather 'prospects are said to bd favourable. 

A question which is asked in this country — what is the 
good of all this fuss — may be answered here. The sun is the 
source of all life on this earth. It controls the weather, the 
winds, the rainfall, the currents in the ocean. All sources«of 
power and energy are to be traced ultimately to tho sun. If 
the physics of the sun were accurately known, it is only a 
question of time that meteorological problems, vital to man- 
kind would find their complete solution. Wind, rainfall, 
changes of. weather would be then calculated in advance like 
the motion of planets. It seems that the attainments of. this 
goal is only a question of time. The journey is long, the goal 
is not yet in sight, but if the scientific activity of mankind be 
allowed to continue, ^probably some day it will be reached. 

Meqhnab Saha 
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HOOK II— CHAPTER V 

“When we fall out with those we love” 

The tropical svin matures quickly our Indian humanity. 
Human hearts and h\xman heads are fully developed here earlier 
than in other lands. At the a"e when the seriousncsss of life 
dawns upon our minds, the youth of other lands have hardly 
left off their toys. When the Western lad is still a playful 
youngster free from care, we streuijth to undertake the 
heavy responsibilities of life. The atmosphere of the tropics 
favours early blossoming, early flowering and— early decay. 
The thoughts and ideals of Jagat and. Tanmaq would have 
done credit to a grown up person. They, had begun to glimpse 
in their hearts the boundless fascinating treasures of lo|{e, 
they saw unfolding before their eyes the inserutaule secrets 
of life. Slowly but surely som<; mysterious power was drag- 
ging them along a path — they knew not whither. 

The day after the excursion Ilarilal, Madhavdas and 
Jagat began to discuss the modern educated young man and 
Mr. Eamanlal was putting in his opinions and comments about 
learning in general. Shortly afterwards Tanman arrived 
and she* too came in with her remarks from time to time. 
TKe discussion turned upon how the “ educated ” Indian treats 
his wife. -Just then a servant came in with a message and 
th5 two elders went out. 

“You educated people are all cowards,” continued Raman 
in the pride of his own .ignorance, “if you cannot teac]i your 
own wife, what else are you fit for ? ” 

“ But why should we teach ? ” answered Jagat, “ the 
aim of one’s life is not to be a wife-trainer. We have got to 
start many a wonderful enterprise, we have got to pour out the 
best in qur lives for the sake of our ideals ; so why should we < 
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burden ourselves with this extra work ? One could teach a 
whole village with effort required to educate a dull woman. 
Why are not parents as anxious to educate their girls as they 
are to mary them ? Do they expect to gain all the a*dvan- 
tagos without any effort ? ” 

“ But why blame parents for marrying them ? ” Tanman 
asked with comic seriousness. “ Is it not thh Joshi Maharaj ‘ 
that brings about our conjugal bliss ? ” They all burst out 
laughing at this sally. 

“What I want to say is — *' began Raman, but a servant 
came in and said, “ Sir, your father wants you.” It was a 
nice chance for Raman to get out of the argument, so he left 
his remarks unsaid. Tanman took up the argument. “Do 
you mean to say that if men tried to educate their wives 
properly they could dp nothing great ? ” 

“ No, I don’t mean that. But an uneducated wife is a 
dpad \veight round her husband’s neck.” 

“ But to tell you the truth/’ said Tanman, giving an un- 
expected twist to the argument, “ how could any educated 
u woman like to marry ? We had a neighbour in Bombay who 
daily .used to beat his vvife. But she, poor dear, w'as very wise 
and kept quiet. As if w'e were created only to bi'ar your 
blows, eb ?” She turned up her delicate nose at this question, 
but her eyes were dancing with affection and mischief. 

“ Who said so ? And certainly not a girl like you,” 
replied Jagat with a smile. 

“ But, Kishor, what sort of a wife would yow like to have ? ” 
asked Tanman giving the matter a twist in another directidn. 

“ Very nice indeed ? How did this question arise ? But if 
I have a wife she should be my conprade and equal in all my 
efforts, in all my hopes and in all my aspirations.” 

Tanman pursed up her full lips and whistled thoughtfully. 

“ But such a wife could not tolerate you for a minute. 
If she is to be your comrade and equal in everything she 

^ The family astrologer. 
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could not permit any of these airs. No wise woman could 
put up with you for a moment ; understand ! ” cried Tanman 
mischievously. 

“ Why are you so angry with me to-day ? ” 

“ I am not angry. Hut don’t talk of comradeship and 
equality. Just look at your airs and your pride. Yesterday 
while coming back you flew into a rage with poor Mani for 
nothing. If you treated me like this for much a trifle I would 
not even look at you again.” 

The servant came in to call them. 

” Yes we arc coming directly,” cried Jagat getting up. — 
“ Tanman, if I marry the girl I love, the chief aim of my life 
would be to please her always — his voice, his words were 
vibrating with wondrous emotion. 

‘‘ Very well, we shall see. But before you find her, just 
improve that nasty temper of yours,” said Tanman and threw 
her handkerchief rolled up in a ball *at Jagat. They com- 
muned more with unspoken than with spoken words. 

This pair was drifting out — was being carried away — upon 
the ocean of love. They had no thought 'of the other shore* 
whither they were bound. They h/wl taken the |dunge 
trusting for the moment the unkndnm future. They dived 
and laughed and played in its delightful waves — and the 
days passed. To their unsophisticated hearts this was the 
only natural expression for the surging life within. And 

Hafilal had no eyes to see. 

****** 

The tnree were sitting down — Jagat, Tanman and Mani. 
There were not many people there. At ’eir feet were the 
murmuring waves of the i^rabian Sea. The iming disc of the 
setting sun seemed as if poised ^motionless for moment before 
plunging into the waves — and night. The breeze was softly 
blowing — ^it was grateful, to the touch as if caressing these two 
children 6f nature. The two were talking quietly and Mani 
was picking up shells. 

22 
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In their talk much was left unsaid. They thought neither 
of the future nor of the past. To them it was always the joy of 
the present — of the gorgeous nature around them, of the union 
of loving hearts. They used to spend thus hours on the sea- 
shore or on the bench in the mango-grove. Sometimes Tanman 
teased Jagat and quarrelled with him ; and afterwards the sweet 
moments rushed swiftly by in arranging the terms of peace. 

They most often talked of the new world around, the 
renaissance ()f their country and of Jagat’s bigh idealt> and 
hopes. Their comradeship was on a higher plane than the 
oi’dinary, there was nothing of the earth in it. Such comrade- 
ship alone brings forth the highest expression of a man’s life. 

Jagat was stretched upon the sand. A fisher boy 
came running closely pursued by another. The first rushed 
into the oncoming waves and the second also ran after him. 
In his eagerness to escape, the first hoy again rushed out of the 
water -near where Jaga't’s legs bad been stretched and scattered 
the spray all around. Then he* tripped against Jagat’s boots 
and fell headlong upon the sand. The water and the wet 
* sand made a sad mess of Jagat’s immaculate trousers ; he 
lost his temper completely. He thrashed the fallen child 
with his cane, Tanman’s blood was up. 

“ Jagat, what is this ? What are you doing to this child ?” 

Jagat was by no means soft-tempered. His blood boiled 
on the slightest pretext and now he had lost all control. 

“ What do you mean ! This rascal — ” and he again raised 
the cane. 

“Stop it. Are’nt )ou ashamed of yourself ? You are 
about four times the size of this child, but that gives you no 
right, to kill him.” 

Jagat’s temper did not coal ; on the contrary at Tanman’s 
words all the pent up rage blazed out. He could not brook 
any one’s authority or interference. ** 

“Who asks your advice? How does it concern you ?’’ he 
cried in rage with his face crimson. Tanman enjoyed- very 
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much seeing Jagat in a rage, she had grown into the habit of 
teasing him daily. 

“ Concern me ! Yesterday you were a great champion of 
liberty and equality, ” cried Tanman superciliouly curling her 
lip — like unto the bow of Kamadeva’ — “and to-day you have 
nearly killed this poor child. ” 

As one wafe getting hotter every moment, the other 
kept cool and with sharp words pierced him to the quick. 
In a couple of minutes all the pleasure had disappeared S 
they silently walked back to their cottages. Jagat’s rage was 
still smouldering, Tanman was unhappy at his injustice, at this 
exhibition of his rage, and at her failure in making peace 
with him ; poor Mani was dumb with astonishment. 

“ Well, Tanman, why are you so gloomy to-day ? ” 

“Oh, nothing, Gulab-ba, * nothing at all.’’ Gulab-ba, 
Tanman’s step-mother, did not fisk any more. Bdt Tanman was 
more pained at hbart than she cared show. Why did she chide 
Jagat ? ij»t first she had hoped that he would give in as usual 
and make peace, but this had been something quite unexpect- 
ed. How; to make peace again ? Will Jagat be placated ?, 
When will they two meet again? Tanman felt q]ll the 
weight of her crushing misfortune. - In her innocent, happy, 
free, young life this was her first grH5|, her first stroke of ill- 
fortune. How could she go to him now ? Would not Ja^at 
come to her with the peace-offering ? She was thinking in this 
strain when Harilal came home. They had their dinner and 
prepared to retire. Harilal was very fond of music so a fine 
singer had been invited from Surat. He was to sing at their 
evening - party the next day. And as the ladies had to get up 
early to make all the preparations, they retired early. 

But how could Tanman^ sleep ? She thought of many 
things. She could not do without Jagat. But what a vile 
temper he had ? No, no, she herself was wicked. Why did 
she tease him ? If ^he had not done so they would have parted 

. ^ The God of Love. * Ba means “ mother.” 
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friends as usual. How much affection had Jagat shown for her, 
and how had he tried to overcome tlie defects of his temper 
in order to please her. She had grown big, but still she was 
only foolish big baby. What if Jagat refused to lie placated ? 
And what if, perchance, — he went away? Merciful God! 
What would she do then ? Tanman’s tears flowed fast 
at the mere thought. “ But no,” she murra'ured, “ 1 ^¥ill go 
to him the first thing to-morrow morning and will make friends 
again. Oh, Kishor darling, why arc you so hard ? ” 

At last about dawn sleep, or rather a half -dreaming, 
half- waking state, came to her relief. In all her dreams 
there was Jagat; — the end of all grief. In one Jagat was 
drowned, in another she w'as cast away somewhere, in a third 
they had quarrelled. At last with daylight she got up, came down 
and sat on the swing qn the verandah. The rising sun some- 
what lessened her despair. While ‘she was hesitating whether 
she should go to him now or later, Gulab-ba' called her in for 
the preparations. With firm set lips and hardened heart she 
set about preparing for the party. 

, Neither was Jagat any happier that night. With day- 
light, ^lowever, he also ^rew less despondent and felt more his 
wounded self-esteem. Every day 'I anman use'd to tease him 
and he had to beg for j>r,i*don. Why should she not beg of 
him this once ? But again he thought it wiser to forgive 
and forget and decided to speak to her if she should, come to 
him. An hour passed, two hours passed : he felt on the One 
hand grief and on the other anger at Tanman’s continued 
absence. Why was she not coming ? Had she, he wmndered, 
fallen ill ? No, of course not. “ She means to have her way 
and I too shall sit tight. She may cpme if she wants to.” He 
found no ‘Way out of his sore perplexity. It was noon, but 
still ho Tanman. He then wanted to go out to her, but Eaman 
detained him. Each unexpected delaf^ vexed him further. 

About two o’clock he saw at a distanoe'^Tanraan coming 
to the cottage calling out to Mani. Jagat put on ail the- airs 
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of wounded dignity, but he could see that there was no life 
that day in Tanman’s usually radiant face. She came in, 
called Mani to her and told her something. He and she both 
wished to speak — oven tried to speak ; — but both clung obsti- 
nately to their prestige and pride. Gulab-ba sent a servant to 
fetch Tanman and she went back. 

Jagat was Very uneasy in the evening. Owing to his want 
of sleep and bis anxiety he Juis got a headache. Ho debated 
within himsoK whether he should at tend the music party or 
not. Ultimately be decided to go. Tanman Avas indeed tired 
of him and would now forget all her old atfection. 11(5 decided 
under these circumstances to go to Harilal’s plrtce and satisfy 
himself by gazing at her d(‘ar face. Several ladies were sitting 
there and Tanman was moving about among them, her fine 
form draped in pure while. From tlieb/imboo screen he could 
partially see her graceful fmtiine and tilled in 'the d(*(ailswith 
the help of his memory. * , ^ 

The music had begun, bid be could not t ndui'(i for long 
seeing, others enjoying whilst be was sitting amid (he ruins of his 
ho2)es. ^lis head ached more, so he tjuietW got up, went down# 
stairs and resoh'ed to go honn;. Jle was so agitated that, hg would 
have burst into tears if any one bad but accosted him. He 
came down to the verandah : there ito one there, — outside 
all was dark. He stood against the railings resting his head 
upon his hand and gazed out at the distant sea waves. From 
above came the sound of music ; but it was full of sorrow, the 
sarmigi was as it were lamenting. He scarce knew what to 
do ; he felt that he would die unless he was reconciled to 
Tanman. 

From behind he heayd a voice calling as in a dream : 

“ Kishor.” 

Jagat started, drew himself up and turned round. With 
pale face and brimming eyes Tanman was standing there. She 
was trembling. She^seemed not Tanman, but the phantom of a 
dream ;~in the quiet dim light of the stars she seemed like a 
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nymph of heaven come down. Jagat hardly trusted his senses 
and stood dumb. 

With her arms outstretched and her face full of grief she 
cried : “ Kishor dearest, won’t you forgive me ? ” Her voice 
was tender and full of grief and tense with suppressed 
emotions. 

Jagat’s heart nearly burst. A moment ago he had scarce 
felt a pulse-beat but now he felt the blood surging through his 
veins. Waves of pleasure were rolling up to his aching head. 
Each nerve responded to the ecstatic joy. He did not know"^ 
whether he stood upon the earth. He could but articulate 
with great diflBlculty — “ Tan man, darling 1” 

This was the moment for Mother Nature herself. Almost 
unconsciously he stretched r)ut his arms — ho felt them stretch- 
ing out. 

The next moment the two full hearts were locked together. 
They had met and that sweet moment w'as compensation 
enough for ages of pain, ft was. the divine salve for the un- 
speakable sulferings of last night. They stopped not to consi- 
der if what they did- Avas correct and proper. They followed 
blindly where Nature led them. Where the heart is pure and 
without sin, obedience rendered to Her commands of love and 
trust is also pure and wi^htait sin. 

Tanraan’s eyes were full of tears but her face was lit up 
with loving smiles. 

Jagat asked with a smile: “Are not you going up-stairs 
to hear the music ?” , 

“ Go upstairs ! AVhy, is there no music down here ?” 
asked Tanman with mock gravity. 

The strains of the divine Vina of Creation wei-e resound- 

I * 

ing through their h(‘arts, what use had they for earthly 
music ? 

{To he continue^ 

Kanaitalal M. Mu.nshi 
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IN AND AROUND JUNAGADH (BOMBAY) 
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(Ioiu*r;il View ol' Jjiin;i TeTiiples t»ii Mount (liniar, .JunagadU 
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THE HASHISH SMOKER ^ 

At mi(lui<j^ht when the planets stivain 
\eros.s the purple (lesert skies, 
f barter for a hempen dream. 

The promised joys of Paradise. 

A faiivr Kdoii lures me ihroiitrli 
The smoke-wreaths of a Hashish Howl, 
xVnd there — F lauerhing turn to view 
That lost, Nirvana of mv soul. 

The pop[>y spells till dawn unfold 

JStrange forms that charm — sweet forms that please ; 

Fresh sprung from beauty tun’st mould' — 

Earth holds no beauty rare as these. 

Ah, nightly, as the fumes iipcMirl 
Bright eyes upon *my dreaming shine; 

There, is many a slim brown girl. 

Whose tinted lips are raised to ifiiinv 


I reck not if in Blesse<I Gfades 
A Houri’s face be fair io i y ; 

But seek the smiles of other maids 
To those a Faith once pledged to me. 

And by a stream, whose waves rellcMit 
Many a moon and shooting star, 

Through scouted groves all flower bedecked 
I pass nor care — what gods there are. 

Where palace Jamps burn dim and low, 

The carven gates Tie open wide ; 

I pace beneath their jewelled glow 
A fairy prmcess hy my side^ 

Repjinted from “ Business ’* May, 1920. Published by the Tata Publicity Oo., Ltd. 
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Ami drink the wine she pours for me 
Nor ever wake to count the cost — 
For these I pledged eternity, 

Nor losing heaven deemed it lost. 


A.sloep to ill, from eve till morn 
I rule a king — in lands divine ; 

A sinner men by daylight scorn — 

Nor fear the Fate men say is mine. 

For when Life's Moon is on the wane 
And Death has claimed his wonted toll, 

I’ll dream the old, sweet dreams again 
In Hades with — my Hashish Bowl. 

MiKIkiM Kitun()K.\k 
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ihiford and Camhridge, 

Mr. Fisher’s Univefsi^y Hill, introdnceil in mail week in the Tfouse 
of Commons, pravidinj^’ for thfe formation of bodies to be known as ^^The 
University of Oxford Connnissioners and “the TTniversity of (^ambiidge 
Commissioners,” rospceiivel}', is the outcome of the activities of the Royal 
CcJmmission tliat enquired recently into the }i])plications made by the two 
Universities for tinaneial assistance from the State. The Commissions are 
not to form permanent standi nu: bodie>, and it is proposed that their acti- 
vities should terminate at the latest by the end of 1926. This will be 
appreciated by all \vl»o <lcsirc the preservation of the autonomy of the 
Universities. The ( Vimmissioners will be entrusted with the application of 
the proposed State ijrant, and the whole life of the Universities and of the 
Colleges will come under their review. Th4!y are vested with wide powers 
for this purj)ose, and the only notable limitation imjiosed is that no statute 
can be ina<le for alteriiur a trust, unless 5() years havp jxissed since the 
<late on which the inst rumen (• creatiiii:^ the trust cafne into operation. 
Lord (’helm.^ford, it is interesting* to see, will be one of the Oxford 
Commissioners. 'i*he Ckinluidi^e Coimnissiofi will have the power to con- 
sider tlie qujBstion of admission of women to the University, it being one 
of tlie recommendations of the (Cambridge (\)mmi(lep of the Royal Com- 
mission that women should be admitted to equal membership with men 
— AW India. * 

[iofja? Col lege i>t Art, 

• 

The distribution of diplomas at the Rfwal College of Art gave an 
opportunity to the President of the H<.4t'»;(i of Education to esc{i])e for a 
moment from the lowlv plains of Parliamentary C(»ntn>v(U'sy to the elevated 
regions of art. Mr Eisher’s description <»f the (Aillege as a great central 
art school winch attracted scliolars from all parts of the Erni)ire was a 
true OIKS for Professor Rotheustein, tlie Princij)al, mentioned that he had 
nifiier his care students from South Africa, Egypt, India and Ceylon, and, 
further, that; tlie College was sending out three men to New Zealand to 
take direction of the art education in that country. 

* * -K * * te- 

Mr. Fisher, in the course of his address, reniituh'd the students that 
the ("ollege was primarily uiiende<l for the develojirntuit of iudus^trial art 
and design. He asked them to remember the great importance of art as 
applied to industry. It was as eaay to make a beautiful thing as an ugly 
thing. That was one of the great opportunities before the students. The 
earlier advantages Great Britain had in industry and commerce jvere pass- 
ing away, and we would nave to depend more and more on science to 
maintain our position A great responsibility rested on the College to 
produce and on the captains of industry to find opportunities for th^best • 
artistic ability in the country. — Education, 

23 


I 
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Lord Haldane on Adult EdncaUon. 

Viscount Haldane, in his presidential address to the British Institute 
of Adult Education at the University of London C'lub on Saturday, exp, ress- 
ed astonishment at Ihe enormous interest tlie public was taking in adult 
education. It was perfectly plain that the new democracy, which was 
supposed to l)e inert, was not inert at all, if they "ot at it in the ri^ht 
way — and that was the way of ideas. Jest as the democracy responded 
magnificently in IDM, when it was called to deliver the'cour\try, so to-day 
it was awakening to a new consciousness, a consciousness that for those 
who were coining it was right that there should be belter o|iportunitie^ in 
the way of knowledge than existed in the past. They should go to the 
university as the source of their inspiration. If they could only succeed 
in bringing the univeisities outside their w.dls so that they might be able 
to furnish a suflieienev of teachers to accomplish their great mission, he, for 
one, would have no fear for the future. — KilvcaiioH. 

India and Germant/. 

No feature of the Indian trade returns of the last year or two has been 
of greater interest than the progress made toward restoration of Gernian 
commerce with this count rvi 

The advance} was slow for .sometime after the Armistif'e. In th(‘ \(‘ar 
1919-20 India sent goods to/Jonnaiiv to the vahn* of Rv. 1 ‘jf/ lakhs, rc<*eiv- 
ing’ shipments therefrom of only Hs. i lakhs. In the follow ing* year the 
corresponding ligures \v<‘re Its. 8S2 lakhs and Hs. 175 lakhs, 'flje^e Hgiires 
represent about one-third of those of the pre-war year I91.‘UM, when the 
exports from India were Hs. 2,012 lakhs and tlie imports Hs. J,257 lakhs. 
The pereenlage share of Ijcrinany in the total trade of India was D O.") in 
the ]»re-}Yar year and 2*.‘I in the last liscal year. 

Eurther progress has been rnadi* in this fiseal year. In its first half 
both the imports and the exports were mere than double the \aluo of those 
of the sami* period of lt12().^^At the same rate of progress for the second 
half of the year (jlermany will have reached the position of recovering, in 
terras of rupee value, nearly half the pre-war trade — Mt/store Kconomic 
Journal. , 

Indian Slndenfs and Canadian UnirersKfVii. * 

The question of admission of students from this country into the 
Universities of Canada w’as raised by authorities in India. 1\vo letters have 
been received on the subject recently one from the principal of the University 
of McGill and the other from the President of the Tniversiiy of Toronto, 
The foi;mer letter runs 5is heloW : — 

*1 beg to thank you tor your letter of June 21st, Let me say in 
reply that McGill University would be«very glad to number in its student- 
body some students from India. In fact I have discussed with more than 
one Indiai^ representative the best moans of having Indian students edu- 
cated here. One Indian, Kustom Kustomjee* who lectured to the students 
last winter, w^as quite su|’6 that he could induce some Indian princes to 
grant a few scholarships. At the present time we have not sufficient funds 
to justify us offering special inducements to Indian students to <.aku ibbeir 
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University courses here, but should they come we would be very pflad 
indeed to see tliem and welcome them. Major Cliisholiu is himself a 
graduate of McGill, lie is also an old officer of mine and I knew him very 
well when he served so gallantly in ^ 3rd Battalion. In writing to him 
please remember me most kindly- to him and say that we would appreciate 
anytflfortsof his which would result in having the great nation of India 
represented at the National University of McGill. ’ 

The second letter is as follows : — 

‘ The Canadian Universities are not averse to receiving Indian students. 
In fact at a mectiijg of the Universities held in Winnipeg last week a com- 
mittee w'as a]/|)ointed to sec what steps we should take with regai*cl to making 
the way easier for the admission of Indian and Chinese students. Dean 
AdAms of McGill is the convener of this committee. Tlie fault does not lie 
at the door of the Univ'-orsities at all. The Universities have for years been 
struggling to have the Government ren^ove the barriers that, have discrimi- 
nated so Btriously against ( lunese students. M’he attitude of Indian student* 
has, I am sure, heen occasioned by what took place in liritish (Columbia. 
You may be eonlident tliat the Universities will always be glad to co-operate 
in the way of having students from foreign parts come to us. Not only is 
it of value to the Universities themselves but will be a national service in 
regard to trade.’ — 7//e Leader, 

Camiibalism is no unknown 

EivIrncA froM a letter ir.rtlleii hf/ a mi iiiber Sure the Ohihlre^ ” 

« from Sarotoe, ilulej. the. lllh 1022. 

The i'arnino is a ilofliiite, solid, concrete*, horrible fiict, and is beyond 
any description. CannihaJisin also is no unknonni tiling hero. Children 
are not allowed out after iliisk, and no niothei-, with any regard for the 
safely of her childicn, allows those under twejv'e lo go any distance from 
the liouse. The number of starving profess<ors and really intelligent people 
here is frightful. Hut we can do very litlj” for those. W e only feed, or 
take on the feeding of children whom we can continue to feed while our 
funds last. There would he no sense in ju.st taking a bunch of children, or 
giving indiscriminate feasts for a week or two, and then letting them get 
b^ck into their starving condition. So wo accept slowly, and maintain a 
regular list The Russians in authority are * * of the first water, but I hope 
that the Ge«oa (Conference will result in trade being established between 
Russia and the Foreign Powers. This job is supjiosed to finish by the end 
of August, but 1 hear on very good authority that w<* shall continue on into 
the next year. For the sake of the poor people here, absolutely stupid 
hunger, I hope it does. The sights are awful and the objects one sees 
dragging themselves along th6 streets, are something indoscribiiWe. The 
food substitutes are nauseating and^I don't know how any huiftan organisa- 
tion could possibly retain the filth that these starving wretches run down 
their throats. The weather is fine, and I sincerely trust that the harvest — 
the little that has heen sowi# — will be reaped and eaten by the Ipeople and 
not robbed from them, as it was in the preceding years of Bolshevik 
rvile : 
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Some Aspects of the Economic Consequences of the War for India : 

Thesis approved for the Decree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University 
of London, by S. G. Panandikar, M. A. (Bom.), . Ph.D. (Keen. London). 
D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., Bombay. .Pp. 451. Price lis. 6. 

The work under review is a critical study of tlie effects of the War 
on the trade, industry, public finance, currency, excham^e and the banking 
system of India. It is for the most part based on recent official publica- 
tions and in a work of this kind the modest task of the reviewer is to write 
an appreciation. One of the outstanding features of tlie book is that where 
possible the author in.stitutes international comparisons. Thus the iigiires 
indicating the amount of the bank deposits in tlie principal countrit's of the 
world, the amount of note circulation of the world^.s great banks, the 
net imports of gold in the principal countries of the world during the War 
are not only interesting in themselves but in some cases are valuable as 
correctives of opinions hitherto held by writers on Economics. Take for 
instance the contention repeated ad nauseam that India is a sink for the 
precious metals of the civilised world. It is conveniently forgotten in this 
connection that India has 15 times the area and 7 times the population of 
the British Isles and that India contains 19 p.e. of the total population 
of the wofld (p. 841). The author shows that during the years 1890-1910 
United Kingdom, the U.S A., Germatiy, Franco and Italy absorbed 
amongst them £773 millions wwth of gold out of the worhPs production of 
gold amounting to £lii33 millions, while India with a population of not much 
leSii than the total population of these countries took only £126 millions. 
Nor can it be pleaded in defence of the huge absorption of gold by the 
western countries that the metiU was required for currer.cy purposes, for it is 
pointed out that only 40 p.c. of this amount was so utilised and the 
balance went for ‘‘ other purposes.' ' What tlu-se other purposes wore we do 
not know but presumably they were not very different from those in India, 
A second feature of the book is that an attempt has been made to look at 
things from the unprejudiced j)oint of view of the scientific enquiter. The 
pros and cons of a question have been studied with a fairness and impa/- 
tiality befitting an academician and no hasty generalisations have been 
indulged in. 

The book is divided into eleven chapters of which four are devoted to trade 
and industry, four to public finance, three to banking and currency. The last 
chapter summarises India’s gains and losses resulting from the War. The 
popular belief that India enjoyed a brief spell of trade prosperity during 
the 'War is refuted. It is shown that calculated at the price level of 1913- 
14 the value of imports into India in 1918-19 amounted to £46-9 millions 
as compared with £127*5 millions in 1913-14. On a similar calculation the 
exports in 1,918-19 amounted to £113*5 millions as compared with £166*5 
in 1913-14^. A study of the distributiou of India’s import and export 
trade leads the author to conclude that it is not to the interest .ol India 
to adopt a policy of Imperial Preference and that ** it will merely benefit 
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some other parts of the British Empire especially the United Kingdom at 
the expense of India ’’ (p. 9'i). 

"VV'hile the trade of India received a set-back during the War far 
different was the case with many of her industries. The War stimulated 
her industries by shutting out the imports from enemy countries. Even 
the . ilh ports from England diminished considerably as she was engaged in 
the task of manufacturing shot and shell and other war necessities. The 
activities of tlie Indian Munitions Board still further curtailed the imports 
from England. The Board refused to give certificates of priority for the 
importation from Kngland of tliose goods which could be produced in India 
or imported frftm elsewhere. The author shows by a reference to the jute, 
iron and steel and leather industries how these were stimulated by the arti- 
ficial* restrictions resulting from the War 

But the cha])ters most interesting to the ordinary citizen anti the Indian 
politician are those relating to public finance, 'fhe revenues of tbe Govern- 
ment of India in 19 1 9-20 were greate** than those of 191:^-! 1 by more than 
45 p-C. Our author says they were “’almost doubh* those in 1915-14.” 
But this is hardly afViurate. While the total expenditure incre.aseil by a 
little more than 45 p.e., the militjny expemlitiirc increased during the same 
period nearly 50!) p.e. It is also interesting to note that iliiring 1915-14 to 
1918-10 there was an incrotise in th(‘ net expenditure on salaries and 
expenses of civil departments from CUM million to t2l'l> millions while 
during the same period the expenditun* on eilucatinn, saiiit»ation and medical 
relief increased from €4*4 millions to millions. , 

The ligures relating to tlie increase of note •(urcnlation in India during 
the War disclose results equally interesting from another point of viW. 
We constantly hear it said that India is suItVfing *fr«'m the malady of in- 
flated currency. But very few of ns realise the natjure and i‘xtont of this 
inflation. The active n<»tc circulation of India increased from Ks. 50 crores 
on the »51st Maicli, l!)lt to lls, 151 crorfts on the 51st March, 192(T. 
Simultaneously with this increase in the amount of note issu«^, the iidueiary 
portion of the paper currency reserve went pti iiiereasing. By a series of 
amendments to tint Paper Currency Act the limit of investment was raised 
from Rs. If erore? to Rs. J2(i crores. It was by this means of currency 
inflation that India Government financed a part of the War expenditure. 
The Home Government printed Treasury Bills, handed them over to the 
Secretary •of State for India and against these as securities tlie Govern- 
memt here issued eurreney not€s — a veritable case of " pig on pork.” 

The author rightly points out that it was this defective currency policy 
which was •partially responsible for the rise of Indian exchange. The 
Government scrambled for silver at the most inopportune time when the 
world^s production of silver fell far short of the demand “ in order to give 
some metallic cover to the note issue.^’ The defective gold policy pursued 
by the Secretary of State for^ndia was also in some measure responsible 
for the phenomenal rise of exchange that took place towards the latter part 
of 1919. The continuance of the jerohibition of the import of gold into 
India after the armistice and specially after the middle of 1919 when the 
U.S.A. became a free market for gold made it easier for the silver interests 
“to take full advantage of %he situation.” The author reconfmends the 
adoption of a gold standard and a gold currency the solution of Indians 
currency and exchange difficulties. 
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The book can be recommended to students who require within a short 
compass a critical, historical and comparative account of the various 
economic questions of India durin}' the War. 

J. 1‘. N. 


Annual Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India : 
Central Circle, for 1920-21. 

»> 

Ther(»port is a brief account of the activities of the central circle of 
the Archa3olo^ical Survey of India durinjj^ 19*20-11. It contains 5:1 pa^jes, 
6 photofijraphic plates and a drawing illustrating the excavations of the 
main site at Nalanda. Pandit tlirananda &stri is to be congratulated on 
the important epigraphieal discovery he has made of the Nalanda copper 
plate of Dcvapalacleva, dated in the year .SS. Tliough it has a religious 
character, the document is also of considerable politig-al importance. The 
object of the cliarter is to record the grant of some villages in the Districts 
of Rajagriha and Gaya in the ^diMgarahlnilU for the comforts of monks 
and the upkeep of a monastery at Nrdandii. The plate tells us that 
King DevapSladeva granted the villages at the request of Sri Balaputra- 
deva King of ^Suvarniuiri>pa made through his Du tala Balavarmau. 
The Pandit is prpbably right in his identification of Svvarnadrlpa with 
Sumatra. For besides the, fact that the king of ^nvarnadvtpa is also 
callled thii ruler of Yavabliuml (p. 5) whicli is apparently Java, we must 
take note also of the fact thalR portions af lower Burma «nd ISFakiy Peninsula 
were known in ancient times as Suvarnabhuml ^ the Stivarnabuml of the 
Pftli Literature and the Golden Chersonese of the classical authors. It is 
qViite likely that while the coastal region was known as Stivarriabhumt the 
large island of Sumatra which lay close by was know"! as the Suvarnadvipa, 
Another important discovery is an image of Tara lying at Itkhori in 
the Hazaribagh District of Bihjirwith the name of Mahcndrapala incised on 
its pedestal. The Pan^jt does not appear to be right,, when he identifies 
the Mahcndrapala with ‘ a king of that name, who belonged to the 
dynasty of Pala kings of Bengal.’ It is true that a king Mahendrapala 
some of whose inscriptions have been found in the GayS district was 
considered by certain hcholars as one of the- Palas of Bengal. But jio 
Pala king bearing the name Mahendrapala has yet been discovered in any 
of the genealogical tables contained in the Pala inscriptions not even in 
the Manahali grant of Madanapala who is now generally accepted as the 
last independent Pfila king of Bengal. On the contrary we find a Gurjara 
Pratihara king bearing that name and ruling over an empire stretching 
frpm the Arabian Sea to the frontiers of the Pala kingdom. The same 
king is also found granting land in ancient SravastI in U. P. (/nd. Anf», 
Vol. XV, pp. 306-07). Under these, circumstances we think Mr. R. D. 
Banerjee was perfectly right in identifying the Mahendrapala of the Gaya 
inscriptions with the Gurjara Pratihara king of that name. (M. A. S. B., 
Vol. V, pp) 63-64) and if this is so then the (Mahendrapala of the Tara 
image of Itkhori is surely the son of the Gurjara King Bhdja. The 
image No. 2099 oontained in the 5th photographic plate ik marked 
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unidentified. The PaiKjit suggesf.s that it may represent ^ (ianga standing 
on Makara,^ But he adds that * if the vehiole can stand for a conven- 
tional elephant she may represent Lidrdni thv)ugh that will be too bold 
a conjecture...’ In our opinion the Tdhann has certainly much more 
similarity to an elephant than to a Makara though it must be admitted 
that its tail is not quite elephant like. But no Makara can have such 
legs. On pages 5 and H8 the Pan.it translates the word Out aka as 
^ambassador.’ In his translation of Mr. II. Shama 

Sastry renders the ^ word as ^ e.uvoy.’ But it is bettor to avoid these words 
which have now-a-days acquired more or less a technical sense in modern 
political parlances and retain tin* oiiginal Sanskrit literature. On pages 3*1 
and •69 tlie Pandit uses Devnagri script in writing Sjinskrit passages while 
on pages 37 and 68 he ha^ Roman eharaiders without any diacritic marks. 
Again on [)age Si' the word IndratiiSi^ written in Italics while the word 
GaiVga is not so rendered. Wc wouM like to urge t.hc? iioc^essiiv of more 
precise expressions in such learned reports and the nsc of uniform 
system in writing SaV^^krit words and passages. If diacritic marks are 
expensive why not use Gevanngari eliaraeters ouly ? 

lfi>:M('iiANi)UA Ray 


India Arisen: Bv Prof, 'P. \j. Vaswani, Be. 1-H, * P. II I*, Cianesli 
& Co., IMadras, Hm, 

The author is au uiealist, idealism is not statesmaushij).” An 

idealist is schk)m j)raeMc:d, he mav imt hi* lo^ricjit oven Prof. Vaswani has 
attempted, in this little hook, to oxplain the phil(>soplj[\’ of non-co-operation. 
^I'o those who want eogcnt reasooing and incxor.iblo logic, the book under 
review is ilisappointing. But tiiose who prcFcr au iin])assioned appeal* 
to the lieart will find it excellent and charming. The book is we!) .,|>rinted 
aiH nicely 


A Soul’s Posy : By Zero (Paniui Office, Allaliabad) Price 8 Annas* 

The Piwiini Press liave issued a very attractive little booklet of a soul’s 
nie(k‘tations upon the tilings fliat realh matter -thinp pertaining to the 
Higher Life. It is the eternal cry of the soul crying out for the Beloved. 
The theme i'« ever new and as ancient as “ the ("reator’s first plan of the 
Universe.’’ The Upanishad Seers have sung of It in Indian and in Persia 
the Sufis have sung of the Beloved. This Pos.v reminds us of both and 
has oceasionally very quaint imaginary drawn from '20tli century science. 
One little bit where the ten Jayers of the retina are spoken of will, wje 
hope, delight an occulistof sufisiic bent. There are a lot of apt ^llustMtions 
from physics, zoology and physiology.* The mixing up of Science and Sufism 
18 quaint but strikes out a new and bolder line. The message is the same as of 
old, only clothed in modern language a.s m the sentence " The inner ‘ Wireless ’ 
depends on| the inner a)ther Mining.’^ The book is worth readif^j slowly 
and being meditated upon. 
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THE CALCUTTA REVIEW 


A Short History of the Order of Saint John of Jerusalem — ^by 

E. M. Tenuyson (The Society of S. S. Peter and Paul, London). 

A very interesting and readable *account of a great humanitarian move- 
ment which shed a beam of light across the otherwise lurid clouds that 
envelop the history of mediaeval Europe. We are carried in succession 
from Jerusalem to Cyprus and Rhodes and then to Malta. The authot has 
strong likes and dislikes and makes no disguise of his feelings against the 
Moslem, the Hun (both ancient and modern) and against anything con- 
nected with the Revolution. This rather mars an (otherwise exceedingly 
readable history. He is unusually severe upon Baron von Hompesch the 
last Grand Master of Malta. 'Ph ere are other o[)inions about him and even 
if he sinned in handing over Malta to Napoleo?i he atoned for it By his 
death as a pauper. Bui the one thing the autiior cannot forgive in 
Hompesch is his German birth. Doys scouts should find this book of added 
interest wheti preparing for their ambulanct* badge. Cceur do Lion, 
La Valette and host of other true knights pass before one after the other — 
a series of inspiring figures, true Scouts all. 

Bookworml 

The Drink and Drug Evil in India. — By Badrul Hassan (Ganesh 
& Co., ^faclras), pp. 161 . ' Price Ks. i, ^ 

A formidable ehampion of what may^ be called the Pussyfoot-Gandhi 
campaign in India has taken the field with tins little contribution to the 
viJxed problem of ‘Slry ’’ reform. Mr. Hassan hero presents himself to 
the reader as at once a hi.s^orian, though in miniature, of h!ie drink evil 
and an enthusiastic" advocate of tempeiance. The historical sketch which 
]>asses in review^ the entire p<'riod from the age of the Vedas to the age 
*'of the Moguls fi»rnis, Iiowever, only a quarter of a work, the bulk of which 
is a vigorous and sustained denunciation of the successive excise systems 
of the Indian Gr-vernmeni from the advent of tlie East India Company 
to the present day . If, now, statements like ’‘Muslim influence helped 
rather than retarded the habit of drinking” and .others in the chapter 
headed ‘‘Under Muslim Unle” be taken as th»j measure of the writer’s 
candour, open-mindedness and im[)artiality, the subsH(|uent criticism of the 
Government’s excisd policy should obtain a pitient hearing, *^nd provide 
much food for serious thought and unbiassVd relleeiion. Appare ^Iv irre- 
futable bliie-bgok "statistics and statements are much in evidence in the 
author’s dialeeties, and the Avhole work impresses one as* an honest and 
independent endeavour to look facts boldly in the face. 

The opium problem has its due share of the writer’s entiiUvsiasm, and 
the deprecation of the traffic with China and the ever-increasing consnrnp- 
tiou ip India places Mr. Hassan in the company of no less a person than 
Sir Johnr N. Jordon, who, in a recent article in the “ Daily Mail,” has 
expressed his belief that it is incembent on the League of Nations 
terminate the world-wide evil of the opium traffic. 

NeRtly bound, adequately indexed, clearly, forcibly written and, on the 
whole, carefully printed as it is, this volum® should recommend itself to 
all interested in the drink and drug problem. 


P. D. 








